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Southern District 0/ Xete-Torkt ss. 

BE IT REMBMBERED, That on the 35th day of November, A. D. 1839, 
In the fifty-third year of the Independence of the United States of America, 
J. it 3. HARPER, of the said District, liave depomted in tliis office the titl« 
of a Boole, the right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in the worda foIlow> 
Ing, towit: 

" Domestic Duties ; or, Instructions to young married Ladies, on the man 
ngement of their households, and the rwulation of their conduct in the various 
relations and duties of Married Life. By Mrs. William Parkes. 

" * Everv wicM» woman buildeth her house ; hut the foolish plucketh it down 

with her hands Who can find a virtuous woman 1 for her price Is ftir 

j^ve rubies Her children arise up and call her blessed; her hnsban*' 

also, and be praiseth her.* — Proverbs. 

" First American from the third London editi(m, with notes and alteraUona 
adapted to the American reader." 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled " An 
Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned.** And also to an act, entitled " An Act, suj^ementary 
to an actj entitled An Act for the encouragement of learning, bv securing the 
copies of maps, charts, and books, to tlra authors and proprietors of such 
copies, during the times therehi mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof 
to the arts or (tempiing, engraving, and etchhig historical aud other prints.' '^ 

FRED. J. BETTS, 

Clerk of the Sovthtm District of Xeto- York. 
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Tbb *^ Domestic Duties" of Mrs. Parkes are adtened to 
married ladies, and particularly those who have recently enter- 
ed upon the cares of a family, detailing the various duties of 
the married life. These are all embraced under the several 
heads of Social Relations^ Household Concerns^ Regulation of 
7\me^ Moral and Religiout Duties^ each of which forms a part 
or grand division of the work, branching out into numerous 
minor subdivisions. The author appears to be an experi- 
enced matron, who, in the form of a friendly conversation wiiti 
her young married friend, gives her an insight into all the da- 
ties of housekeeping. As much of our happiness dependo 
upon our domestic comforts, this volume cannot be otherwise 
than interesting to all young people, who are, or who intend 
to be married ; and to such it is confidently recommended. 

The publishers are happy to state, that the rapid sale of the 
work in this country, clearly evinces that its merits are duly 
appreciated. Notwithstanding it has been before the Ameri- 
can public but a few weeks, two editions have been sold 
daring that short time, and this, being the third, is now called 
for. 

Were any other evidence required, of the intrinsic value of 
the work, than is presented by its rapid and extensive sales, 
numerous testimonials in its favour might be selected from the 
many respectable literary journals which have recommended 
it ; but these are deemed unnecessary — and only one or two 
will be added. 

*^ The volome before us is one of those practical works^ 
which are of real value and utility. It is a perfect vade meeum 
for the young married lady, who may resort to it on all ques- 
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iicms of household economy and etiquette....Thcre is nothing 
omitted with which it behooves a lady to be acquainted.*' 

J^ew Monthly Magazine. 

^ We consider ^ Domestic Duties' a very valuable work, and 
well calculated to promote the object for which it was intended. 
It is one that we mOst cheerfully recommend to all young 
housewives, and to all who intend becoming so. There are 
very few whose education has been so complete as that they 
will not find much both novel and useful in this volume, written 
in a clear and agreeable style, and luminously arranged. It 
ought to occupy a place in every lady's library." — The Critic^ 

** This book contains an amount of useful and interesting 
information rarely to be met with... Jt ought to be included in 
the marriage portion of every lady." — Chronicle of the THmet, 

** Among the many intellectual treats which have recently 
been spread before the public, there has been none combining 
so many useful lessons as the present work contains. It Is 
the ladies' vade mecum^ in which every department of domestic 
duties, of manners, temper, accomplishments, deportment, the 
culinary art, visiting, dress, treatment of children, &c. &c. 
are embodied in the most pleasing manner, and in the most 
familiar style." — Enquirer. 

To these notices might be added many more equally flatter- 
ing ; but, for reasons already stated, they are deemed super- 
fluous. To the present edition is added a copious Index, which 
tnatorially enchances the value of the work. 

J.ftJ.H. 

New- York, January, 1829. 
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BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the 35th day of November, A. D. 1^9« 
in the fifty-third year of the Independence of the United States of America, 
J. db J. HARPER, of the said District* have deposited in this office the tiU« 
of a Book, the right whereof they claim as Proprietors, hi the words follow 
ing, towit: 

" Domestic Duties ; or, Instructions to young married Ladies, on the man 
nfement of their households, and the regulation of their conduct in the varioui 
relations and duties of Married Life. By Mrs. William Parkes. 

" * Every wi^ woman buildeth her house ; hut the foolish piucketh it down 

with her bands Who can find a virtuous woman 1 for her price is fhr 

above rubies Her children arise up and call her bleased; her husban*' 

also, and he praiseth ber.^— Proverbs. 

" First American fi'om the third London edition, with notes and alterations 
adapted to the American reader." 
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therein mentioned.** And also to an act, entitled " An Act, supplementary 
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Tbm '* Domestic Duties'' of Mrs. Parkes are aditened to 
married ladies, and particularly those who have recently enter- 
ed upon the cares of a family, detailing the various duties of 
the married life. These are all embraced under the several 
heads of Social Relations^ Household Concerns^ Regulation of 
Tme^ Moral and Religiotu Duties^ each of which forms a part 
or grand division of the work, branching out into numerous 
minor subdivisions. The author appears to be an exjieri- 
enced matron, who, in the form of a friendly conversation witk 
her young* married friend, gives her an insight into all the da- 
ties of housekeeping. As much of our happiness depends 
upon our domestic comforts, this volume cannot be otherwise 
than interesting to all young people, who are, or who intend 
to be married ; and to such it is confidently recommended. 

The publishers are happy to state, that the rapid sale of the 
work in this country, clearly evinces that its merits are duly 
appreciated. Notwithstanding it has been before the Ameri- 
can public but a few weeks, two editions have been sold 
during that short time, and this, being the third, is now called 
for. 

Were any other evidence required, of the intrinsic value of 
the work, than is presented by its rapid and extensive sales, 
numerous testimonials in its favour might be selected from the 
many respectable literary journals which have recommended 
it ; but these are deemed unnecessary — and only one or two 
will be added. 

* 

*^ The Tolame before us is one of those practical works^ 
which are of real value and utility. It is a perfect vadt jnecum 
for the young married lady, who may resort to it on all que*- 
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iUmnoiir hare constant ezckmi^ caoses in iSbe co nfasi q n 
and disoomibrt which perrade the hnnlj. 

Another point of dii^» wUdi osnally derdlres on flie 
mamed woman, and which demands tfie constant exercise 
of judgment and piudence, is, the expenditure of that 
portion of income allotted to hoiiseh(M exigences. Here 
judgment should direct and detennine her to a just division 
of that sum between luxuries and essentials : prudence 
diould secure her adherence to that division, and should 
regulate all the minutis of her expenditure. Extravagance 
and inattention to this branch of domestic management 
would be destructive of the comfort of almost eveiy fa- 
mily, and perhaps fatal to its prosperity. 

The married woman has also obligations of society to 
discharge, which may be said to extend beyond the 
bounds of family connections and relationship : — she has 
to cultivate suitable acquaintance ; to perform the various 
offices of good neighbourhood ; to be social, friendly, and 
charitable. 

In the last place, the married woman has duties to hei- 
self to perform. These regard the government of herself 
in temper ; in subjecting her mind and afiections to her 
reason; in restrainii^ and correcting propensities and 
habits prejudicial to the happiness of married life ; in the 
disposal of her ti?ne, the improvement of her mental 
powers, the cultivation of morality, and the duties of 
religion. 

Of all these social, domestic, and personal obligations, 
her husband is the centre : when they are properly dis- 
charged, his welfare and happiness are certainly promoted ; 
and his esteem, affection, and confidence established on a 
permanent basis. In neglecting them, he is neglected, his 
respectability diminished, and his domestic peace and 
comfort destroyed. 

Mrs. L.— This is not a more enlaiged view of the sub- 
ject than every married woman ought, I think, to take, and 
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yet how^ many pursue a plan of actioD on a far narrower 
scale.' . Some appear to enclose themselves^ as it were, 
within the walls of their dwellings, and are scarcely sen- 
sible of any cares or duties beyond them. 

Mrs. B. — So limited a scope of action has a tendency 
to circumscribe the powers ol* the mind, and eren to con- 
tract the affections. The mind, likewise, often exercises 
itself prejudicially, when not sufficiently employed in im- 
portant concerns. Thus you may sometimes observe 
women of considerable powers occupied with needless 
anxieties ; destroy io^ health by solicitude to preserve it ; 
fretful and anxious on the subject of c^idren, servants, 
and all the world ; and oftentimes self-willed and cap- 
tious, only for want of employment. 

Mrs. L. — There can be no doubt that home should 
contain the strongest aifections of the wife and parent, 
and should be the seat of her vigilance and cares; but I 
have yet to learn if these are sufficient to engage, excliK 
sively, the heart and mind, and to close them against a 
IsLTger field for their exercise and employment. 

Mrs. B. — ^Any extreme in conduct can rarely be neces- 
sary, and can as seldom be pursued without some injurious 
effect. There are instances, it is true, in which circum- 
stances demand devotedness to household concerns, and 
to maternal cares, and which render such a line of conduct 
highly praiseworthy. But those whose station and 
affluence enable them to command the service of others 
in household cares, are not to be commended if they toil 
through the duties their servants ought to perform. In 
doing this, they are led to neglect the more varied and 
extensive claims which are attached to their sphere of 
life, and thereby to diminish their value in society, and to 
render their characters, as a whole, imperfect. 

Mrs. L. — ^And yet, confined and unpleasing as such a 
character is, is it not preferable to one that pursues aa 
opposite extreme ?— one who, selfishly, regardless of 
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ftmilf-dulies, leads a life of dissipation and amusemcDl ; 
whose heart and aoul are always in the world, and never 
at borne? 

Mrs. B.— Such a wife or motber ia wortfaleis. She 
neglects Ibe cbief and posilive duties of lifoi witbout 
fulfilling those of a minor character with aay good effi^ct. 
At home her example is injurious, and if abroad ^ po3< 
aess any influence, it is merely of a temporaiy nature. 
Testing, probably, on no surer ground than that of faGhion. 
In portraying the beaa-iiUal of a married woman, 1 , 
should describe one not absorbed in any single part, but | 
attentive to the whole of life's obligations; one who ( 
neglects nothing, — who regulates and superintends ber I 
household concerns ; attends to, watches oTcr and guides I 
her children, and yet is ever ready lo consider, in mode- I 
ration, the demands upon her lime, which the numerous 
and various claims of society may make. Such appears 
to Pie to be a right sketch of the character of the married 

Mrb. L. — This Is not lo be denied- And now may 1 
repeat my request ihal you will enter into details with tne, 
remembering my entire ip^norance on most of the topics 
ronnecled with the duties of my new character ? 

Mrs. B. — Willii^ly. And wo will arrange and pursue 
our conversations by a regular plan, so that, considered 
together, they may fonn for you a system of Domestic 
Duly. 

In ovtjira part, the claims of social life shall be dis- 
cussed. In this may he comprised all those which regard 
our friends, acquaintance, relations, husband, children, and 

rvanls. 

In the second part, we will treat of the management of 
the house and bouschnld. 

The third part may contain strictures on the disposal 
of lime,— and Ihe fourth and concluding portion of oiit 
*ysiem ihall be confined to moral and religious dulies. 
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CONVERSATION II. 

Oir TBB COKOVCr TO BE OBSERVED TOWARDS FORMER 
FRIENDS AVD CONNECTIONS. — ON THE FORMATION OF 
NEW FRIENDtHIPS.«-CORR£SPOND£NGE.«— CONFIDENCES 

lie. 

Mrs. Lu— I bare known some ladies who, alter mar- 
riage, have abandoned most of their early fiiendshipsy and 
have known little more, through life, of those with whom 
they have passed the happiest and most iiuKMnt period 
of their existence. The plea in their extenuation was^ 
that marriage, havnig placed them far above their former 
connectioiis, rendered the continuance of stich intimacies - 
-incompatible with those they were ailer marriage com- 
l>elled to forrn^ Under such circumstances, the nearest 
Telations have in some instances experienced this neglect^ 
and have been ungratefully overlooked by those on whom 
they had formerly bestowed kindness and attention. Can 
such conduct ever be expedient or neceasaiy } 

Mrs. B. — ^To give up all intercourse with old friends 
merely because the chances of life have raised us so high 
as to make us ashamed of the condition to which thm^ 
belong, and in which we weie bom, is indeed contempti- 
ble : such conduct j^noeeeds finom the vice of a low mind, 
and has' been universally ii^robated whenever it has dis- 
played itself; \rhile an opposite condtict» because it 
evinces a nobler character, has always been as much the 
-^Mibject of general lappiobation and esteem. In such in- 
stances, the world has forgotten to apply the stigmatisii^ 
epithet of' upstart, the elevation of mind shown by the 
conduct having corresponded with the radL attained. Yet 
'I iean imagine considerable difficulty attending ^ ^%03X\s:v 

2* 
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tiiaitilain an intimacy with both nen and foriner connec- 
tions, where great inequality of rank separates them. 
This must be regarded as one of the inconveniences 
springir^ troni an unequal marriage ; for however stroigly 
disposed any one who has formed such a marriage may bo 
to show undei'iating aRection and respect to her own con- 
nections and relatives, she cannot compel others to enter 
at warmly into her feelings, and to act in unison with them. 
So that while striving, bj' every atlenlion in her power, lo 
prove the unchanged stale of her leelii^s towards them, 
she may be exposing them lo insull and humilialion froni 
those over whose conduct and disposition siie has no 
control. 

Her hushand, loo, may be desirous of loosening the lies 
of her youth, and of drawing her completely away from 
her I'onner rank : this may lormenl and distract her with 
opposing duties and inclinations. If the husband's in- 
fluence, in such cases, gains ihe day, we must not be sur- 
prised nor censure severely. Yel iimust be confessed ihal 
there are few instances in which a woman is entirely 
deprived, by her marriage,of the power of proving to her 
early friends the continuance of her attachoien' to them, 
and that foigetfulnest nnd neglect of them are far more 
common than occasion can justify. 

It is true, Ihat, as the husband's happiness and welfare 
ou^t alwa3^to be. by the wife, primarily considered, she 
should not surround him with peraons whose society is 
disagreeable to him, or whiue friendship and intimacy he 
regards as injurious to his prospects and plans in life. 

It is her duly to contbrm her conduct lo all his reason- 
able wishes : he has raised her in rank, and if he desire 
to place her in all respecis on an equality with himself, 
she cannot judiciously oppose him. She must, therefore, 
in a great measure, regulate her conducl, in regard to as- 
Bocialii^witb her former friends, by his wishes. Suppose 
iirr, however, willing to relinquish a veiy constant social 
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intercourse with them, to enjoy it only occasionallyy and 
at those times most convenient and least annoying to heir 
husband; suppose her, also, endeavouring to assimilate 
her manners as much as possible with her new assuciates, 
and cultivating intimacies agreeable toherhusbaod^he has 
certainly reason to be satjstied, and ought not to demand 
any greater jsacrihce, such as that of entirely abandoning 
former iriendships. On the contrary, if he have a true 
regard ibr her, and for her estimation in the world, he will 
rather urge her to preserve her name from the odium 
which the charge of ungrateful and neglectful behaviour 
towards the benefactors ot her youth would attach to it. 
He will encourage her to repay past kindness by eveiy 
act of attention, and of generosity suitable with her pre- 
sent station. 

Mrs. L. — But supposing her husband umeasonable* 
and that he both demands and expects the sacrifice of her 
old friendships, would she be jtistified in yielding to his 
wisnes ? 

Mrs. B.^To one warmly attached to old friends, tiag 
would be most painful, and yet, if the husband should he 
peremptory on this point, there would be no alternative 
but submission. To contend with him oa the sukyeot 
would prove an evil precedent in the matrimonial annals, 
and to carry on concealed intercourse would» in the event 
of discovery, be a death-blow tathe confidence and esteem 
of the husband. However painful it might be in such a 
case to^yield, it would entail upon her fewer evils than 
any other line of conduct that can be suggested. 

Mrs. L. — There is another case in which an unequal 
marriage must affect former friendships ;— I mean, wbea 
a woman marries in a rank beneath her own. In this 
case, she it is who is sometimes foigotten, neglected^ aodi 
deserted. 

Mrs. B. — This is an evil that such a macriage must 
always, in some degree or other, biiog vl^ow ^\9<^s&cs^ 
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A man can place whom he marries in bia own rank, pro- 
vided, indeed, dial her general conduct be irreproachable ; 
but 3 woman, in marrying a man ol' a slalion inferior to 
her own, cannot extend to hjni a similar privilege. She 
has committed, as far as rank is concemed, an act of selF- 
degradation, by marrying into a lower sphere. Into thi-; 
she cannot reasonably expect her iriends to follow her, 
and to submit to associate with Ihoae whom they may 
consider as far below them, not raiiy in rank, but in man- 
ners, tastes, and infonnation. She has taken a step in life, 
not peihaps reparable, but of which the inconveniences 
may be somewhat averted by judicious conduct; such as 
confotmiig her mind in ali things to her new conditiwi, 
and rendering her habils and tastes consislent with it; 
enduring without useless repining any deprivation of the 
luxuries to which she may have been accustomed, and 
which her present Eitiialion cannot afford her ; and, lastly, 
submitting to the desertion and ncglect of her old friends 
without ai^er, while endeavouring to replace them wilii 
the moft promisii^ of those she may now have it in her 
power Id cultivate. 

Some good may be extracted out of every evil. This 
abanclonment of her friends may i^ive her a useful lesson. 
It may show her, that she was not valued so much on her 
own account as lijr outward circumstances ; and, while 
this consideration musT lessen in her estimation Ibe*magni- 
tude of Ihe loss ol friendship she has sustained, it maj 
also lead her in future to establish herintimaciescHiamDre 
secure foundation — on Ihnl of intrinsic worth. 

It were happy if the inconveniences I have named were 
all that a woman may expeiience by an inferior marriage. 
But very seldom, perhaps never, is she aware of the sacri- 
fices she may have lo make in completely adapting herself 
to a mode of life, and to a society inferior lo those she has 
quilted, fenonal sacriRcea may not be ail : her taste, 
ind ercn her ittoraiity, may be called upon to descend lo 
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k lower standard than that to which they had been hitherto , 
affixed:— -she may never again associate oo terms of 
equality with any but the low in mind and sentiment* and 
the unrefined in manners and habits. 

i am aware that I am digressing from the main sulject 
of our present conversation ; but I have been led on by 
my desire to point out to you some of the grievous results 
which may, and have often occurred in such a mairiage at 
that of which we have been speaking. 

Mrs. L. — They are indeed melancholy ; but in such a 
case as mine, in which no inequality of rank exists, there 
cannot, I hope, be any just reason for a woman relinquish* 
ing her friends. 

Mrs. B. — ^No reasonable man can in such case require 
his wife to sacrifice the friendships formed under the 
paternal roof, which are often the purest interchange of 
our social sympdthies, and are generally linked with many 
of the liveliest and most agreeable recollections of early 
life. None but an ungenerous spirit, or one unworthy of 
the affections which he thus covets, would desire such a 
sacrifice, unless there existed something peculiarly ob- 
jectionable in these attachments ; then, indeed, his wish 
must be considered reasonable, and the compliance of 
his wife proper. But if no such objections exist, it is 
more probable that he should be pleased to see her cherish 
the attachments, which either nature or habit has forin^ 
without suspecting, as a consequence, any limitation of 
affection and confidence towards himself. 

Subsequently, indeed, to marriage, intimacies should 
ijever be formed which are disagreeable to either party ; 
but as men mix more with the world, and acquire a greater 
facility in discriminating character than women, their 
judgments should have great weight in the friendships 
wbich their wives may be inclined to form. An ill-judged 
mtimacy, contracted by a married woman, proves no 
trifling inconvenience under any ciicumataiiices \ W\. \l Vl 
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dialurb the happiness of the husband, or lempl him (o seek 
for society more agreeable !o bim than thai wbicb his 
home may prefenU it then becomes an evil of great mag- 
nitude, which would have been more easily avoided ibaB 
reroored. Few inconveniences would attend our inli- 
macies were (hey always established upon proper grounds ; 
uponre:ison rather thao upon fancy. We are easily caught 
by agreeable manners, and by a lively intercoune ot con- 
versation; and our inclinations, too, are often swayed, in 
forming our friendships, by (he extrinsic circumstances of 
life. Upon such grounds we frequently connect ourselves 
with the worthless and frivolous, whose v.ilue for us in 
retuni rests upon nn belter a foundation. When we lose 
any of these outward advantages, our ** suinmer friends" 
prove Iheir worthlessness, and we then rail al friendship 
as bpif^ merely '• A shade thai follows wealth and fame,' 
when we ought to censure only the misjudging preference 
which Hllached us chieSj to (bat part of spciely plcasii^ 
lo Ihe fancy only, and not sanctioned by the judgment. 

Mrs. L. — Oblige me wilh more hints on this subject, 
for the r^ulaiion of my conduct. As we cannot cleanse 
society of all its worthless particles, nor, withoul becoming 
mere ciphers, withdraw ourselves out of it, it will he well 
to learn, if possible, to mingle with il, extraclic^ ils ad- 
vantages, without imbibing any of ils noxious qualities. 

Mrs. B, — Instead of withdrawing [nm society, it may 
be of importance to you, in many points of view, to maiib- 
tain In il an extended circle of acquaintance. This need 
i)Ot preclude a proper discrimination in the choice of your 
friends. The forms of society favour our independenc 
in this respect, allowing us lo he acquainted with mna^ 
(accordii^ as our inclination and style of living determine 

ir choice in (his matter,) but to be intimate with few. 

Sometimes, it Is true, old established family friendships 
ulilige the young: married woman lo receive on terms ol 
toi/mjcj those whi^m sbe mighl nol otherwise hareselart 
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'ViT her friends ; but we will put aside such consideratkMis 
for those which regard the formation of friendships de- 
|>e8ding chiefly on choice. I think I have a short manu- 
script essay on this very subject, which, perhaps, you will 
hvava me by reading aloud, allowing me to preface it by 
remarking on the precipitancy with which young people 
oilten rush into intimacies. I am far from desiring to en- 
courage in any one a suspicious disposition towards 
strangera, or to inculcate the necessity of suspecting obli- 
quity of character beneath a pleasing and amiable exte- 
rior: but my caution is directed against rashness in 
judgment ; nor would 1 have you only correct its decisions 
when it weighs the merits of the agreeable in society. 
Tou suffer it to commit an injustice of equal magnitude, 
if you decide upon the total absence of qualities worthy 
of your esteem, upon no other grounds than perceiving 
awkward and rough manners, with an unpleasing expression 
of countenance. 

ON THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

Mrs. L. — ^^ It has been said, * Show me your friends, 
and I will tell you what you are.' We may apply this 
saying to our own use, and, by the qualities which we seek 
in our friends, we may unveil to ourselves the bearings of 
our own characters. If their conduct deviate generally 
from the rule of right ; if their tastes are perverted from 
what is pure and innocent, and they find pleasure in the 
breach of morality ; if their sentiments, as well as their 
conduct, betray deficiency of principle, and their tempers 
indifference to the welfare of others ; if, perceiving these 
traits and qualities in them, we still court and enjoy their 
society, repose confidence in their judgment, and rely on 
the constancy of their r^ard for us, we may assure our- 
selves that our tastes, also, are neither pure nor inuQQew\.% 
that we are neither Brm in principle) wot vi\sft Vu ova^^^v 
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iCHB ; but are profaning the name of friendship, and 
enjing ouraeivea its inie etijoymenl. Uprighl and \h- 
15 characters, and persons of a genuine taste, seek con- 
B genial qualities in their associates, and haf ii^ found them, 
^ fteir mutual esteem and regard become hrmlj implanted) 
s long as they continue eacb intrinsically the same, 
tbeir friendsbip remains unsbaken either by the storms of 
ndversity, or by those minor frailties wbich still must 
cling to human nature. Such friendships are our Joy in 
prosperity, and our solace in seasons of grief and misfor- 
tune. Intimacies, misnamed friendships, when founded on 
H a less worthy basis, n:ay please the fancy for 3 time, but 
^b can affiird no permanent satisfaction ; for where mutual 
^■^ ttste^m and confidence cannot subsist, lasting pleasure 
^k rriines to dwell. 

^^K "A true friend must be untarnished by vicious pursuits, 
^^KMb soul displayed in the uprightness of bis actions, and in 
^V)be simplicity of his demeanour. His benevoleDce should 
^^ not consist merely in acts of charity or beneficence, but 
should pervade hb sentiments, and inBuence his Judgment 
in regardil^ the conduct of his fellow-creatures. If be is 
consistent in his expectations, and ambitious chiefly of dis- 
tinction m virtue, his temper will be untried by many of 
the mortifications which beset the roUjudging and worldlj 
minded. If he is willing also (not inconsistently with 
judgment and prudence) to stretch forth an assisting band 
to save his friends when sinking under the trials of adver- 
sity, be is worthy of our liigh regard ; nor should we deem 
Ibe sacrifice of every uncongenial propensity in ourselves 

tas too great, if it enable us to form with him a compact of 
tnutual esteem and regard. 
" Such arc the qualities and characteristics of him whom 
we should desire for our friend. That friendships are 
of^n interrupted by dissension, sometimes utterly destroyed, 
must be attributed to the disqualifications and imperfections 
uf the parties themsclveb Thus it is in many thii^a: 
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Pvmieaoe supplies us with blessings and tke moans of 
ei^oy neDtyWliioh our &ailti«s alone eitlier annul or ^inyiiyaii 
in value. 

^ These are, howeven other obstacles to (be pennanent 
eiyoyment of true friendship^ whichy althoKg;fa still attribu- 
table to huirian imperfectiooy are such as we cannot reason- 
ably expect to surmount ; and which, in the formation of 
our friesidshipd, we should, if possible, avoid encountering. 
Of these impediments, great inequality of rank and Sortuns 
may be first considered. 

" It is true, that friendships, apparei^ly sux:ere m Aeir 
outset, have been frequently formed between those of 
unequal stations in society. But their unbroken .oontinu« 
ancehas always depended upon the peculiar excellence of 
each party. It can rarely happen that individuals, whose 
earliest years have been under directly opposite infliif- 
ences, can perfectly assimilate with each other in opinion^ 
pv4udice, and habit. Each having dififeient spheres of 
action to call their powers into play, and di^Gssent views 
and dejects in life, can scarcely judge accurately of the 
proprieties which beloi^ to their opposite radcs, so as to 
give each to the other good counsel when in circumstances 
of doubt or of difficulty. This, alone would toudi a ritd 
psindple of true friendship, namdiy, mutual confideace in 
each other's judgment 

^ Shodid the friend of superior radc betray any ^maik 
o^contesspt hr the station filled by the other, their fiaeod* 
sfaip wcmld certainly be shaken, beoiuse we can scarcely 
avoid identifying ourselves with the rank we:lield,nor 
divest our minds of' tike persuasioD, that if that is despised, 
we, toOf share a similar poitionof contempt Resevtment, 
aciidsubse<|iient estrangement, must ensue* -Indeed, the 
nature of iiis Inendship would be equivocal, -^who eouM 
brook contempt fromobewhombebunselfbeld.lB'esteein. 
Whatever destroys the feelingbfjequdityjsetweeitfriciidli, 
^wst weaken the bonds that unite tiiem. Ev^n^tli^inarf 

3 
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ficence of a friend may in seme cases have this ^kcV 
It opens a debtor and creditor account^ which, perhaps^ 
is not to be closed until the debtor has relinquished his 
independence of opinion and sentiment, and his ovm free 
agency in all his concerns. The obliged friend has some- 
times no alteroative but to be tenned ungrateful, or to 
become time-serving. 

i ** Disproportion in age is not always a favourable cir- 
cumstance in friendship. It is desirable that the young 
should have the benefit of the experience of age ; yet, 
from feelings peculiar to each of these stages of life, great 
intimacy seldom subsists between them, without frequent 
faitemiptions to its friendly course. The aged expect 
deference from the young, both in manners and opinions ; 
and the young, presumptuous and inconsiderate, are not 
always willing to show it. The old think and act in 
unison with a generation passing away, and the youngs 
although reaping much from the wisdom and acquisitions 
in knowledge of that generation, still cannot, nor ought^ 
to tread undeviatingly in the paths of their forefathers. 
Superior light appears to break in upon them, but, in 
diffusing this, they do not always evince sufficient regard 
for the prejudices of older minds. The declining genera* 
tion consider the young as rash, who, in return, regard the 
opinions of their elders as mere prejudice. ) 

** Besides these points of difference, the pursuits of each 
naturally separate them. The one takes its pleasures from 
passive circumstances, and in rest rather than in active 
employments, while the state of the other demands the 
constant exercise of its eneigies both physical and mental. 

^ Inequality of mental endowment is another bar to the 
formation of friendship. Commiseration may influence 
an individual of superior intellect in his conduct towards 
one of weaker parts and judgment, and may prompt him 
to perform every good office of friendly regard. But a 
free, equal intercourse of mind cannot subsist betwaeo 
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t^m ; the one would be perpetually disappointed by the 
deficiency in the apprehension of the other, who, on his 
part, would be unable to appreciate his value, or to entet 
into his pleasures. 

*' Such are among the hinderances to the formation and 
continuance of perfect friendship ; and their enumeration 
leads us to the melancholy conclusion, that it is a blessing 
rarely, to be enjoyed while we wear the garb of mortality. 
That which will partake of most of its characteristics must 
be established upon the rock «f moral worth ; and, as far 
as it can be, secured, upon equality in rank and fortune, 
in years and in intellect." 

Mrs. L. — Mer all the principles we may lay down on 
this important subject, it requires considerable firmness to 
adhere to them. I have known intimacies contracted in 
opposition to the dictates of the judgment, merely for want 
of the spirit of resistance to petty influences and circum- 
stances ; which is, 1 think, frequently the reason that trifles 
turn the scale against judgment. But I will now request 
you to tell me how far you approve of fi>iendships formed 
between married women and the opposite sex ? 

Mrs. B. — To mark the degree of intimiacy which may 
subsist with the male sex, where there is no near relation- 
ship, propriety has formed a boundaiy which no woman, 
who places a proper value on her own good report, will 
attempt to pass. It is true, she may pique herself on her 
fciDOcence and purily of thought, and commence an impru- 
dent war against appearances ; but she ought to be aware 
that the knowledge alone of acting against appearances 
must, inevitably, injure that very purity of thought which 
she prides herself in possessing. If female intimacies are 
sometimes objectionable to the husband, tiiose with the 
other sex cannot but be peculiarly so, because there is a 
danger in them, which tends to deprive him of the ex- 
clusive preference he has a right to expect from his wife. 
Such mtimaciesi then, duty and propriety both foibid ; 
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and many^ or^^inallj well-inteDtioned women, would have 
beeq spared degradation from happiness and honour, had 
fliey reposed with less confidence on themselves, and not 
ventured beyond the limits sanctioned by the world ; ex- 
perience having often demonstrated that their extension 
is productive of miseiy to individuals, and of mischief to 
society. 

Mrs. L.— But are all previous intimacies with the other 
sex to be finally dropped, the moment a woman bestows 
her hand at the altar ? 

Mrs. B.— -Certainly not. But all communications with 
the other sex must be carried on with the confidence and 
full approbation of the husband. A married lady may 
even continue a ccMrespondence with an unmarried gentle- 
man, provided her husband be a tacit party to all the com-- 
BBunications of such an intercourse. But unless a peculiar 
tie render it desirable to ccmtlnue such a correspondence, 
commenced befrune marriage, I cannot but recommend 
that it should be given up after marria^, lest its continu- 
ance should engender unpleasant suspicions in the hus- 
band's mind, which seldom fail to create serious inconve- 
mences, and mortify and degrade a woman even in her 
own eyes. Perhaps the character of the individual with 
whom die corresponds, and the circumstances which gave 
rise to the friendship virhich subsists between him and her- 
self, may rmder it difficult to adopt more distant conduct 
towards him. In this case, her husband should also bet 
come intimately acquainted with die causes of the intimacy, 
that his mind may be fortified against the inroads of jeal- 
tfvaty by entire approbation of the line of conduct she 
pursues. 

lias. L. — Well ! there is moie liberality in these senti* 
ments than I vras led to expect ; and, as such is the cafle* 
sorely there can be no objection to the continuance of the 
closest ocNReiqpondence with her own fisuadily comiectioiis ? 

Bfkfl. B.— Maffiage afibrds do reason vdiy the corre^ 
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pmieoce betweeo fiunily-connectioos should be suflfemd 
tolangaiah. 

Mrs. L.'^Biit) if a newly-^narrieci lady happens to be 
at a great distance from her FamiJj-eonoectibns, how &r 
18 it proper^ or essential in reference to her new character, 
to maintain with them an extensi?e eptstolaiy correspond- 
ence ? Would it not very much interfere with her do- 
mestic duties ? 

Mrs. B.*— After marriage various may be the impedi* 
ments in the way of personal intercourse with relations and 
friends, and but ion the communication which writing affiirds,. 
we shoutd lose a source of happiness arising from keeping 
up an interest in their welfiare. Still, an extensiTe ourres- 
pondenoe cannot be continued after marriage, conmtently 
with the increased duties in which domestic concerns and 
good ne^hbourhood involve many mairied women. The 
ooostaot locomotion these require tends to destroy also the 
J*elbh for such tacit conversation, and for the still life 
which, in idea, an absent spot presents, and which axe 
opposed to the active scenes and employments in which 
the married woman finds herself called upon to take her 
share. It may, therefore, seem needless to ^ard her 
against 'he attempt to cany on an extensive correspondence ; 
a few months may, perhaps, see it gradually dimim'shed, 
atDd her letters become, ** like angel visits, few and far 
between," until they cease altogether. As it is not, how« 
ever, pleasant to incinr the chaige of ** changeableness'' 
jand ** fofgetfelness," to which this natural death of her 
correspondence would render her liable, the yom^ mar- 
ried woman should select a chosen few from among those 
friends, whom sterling qualities render valuable, and 
whoae firiondship she may hope to retain to the end of 
her life. 

In a peouniory point of view, also, an extensive corret- 
pondence may prove a serious evil iiTthe marriage-state . 
It 18 one of those enjoyments which, however agreeable, 

3* 
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is not essential ; and a wife is not less responsible lor 
squandering money, under -certain circumstances, on the 
trifling gossiping of an extensive epistolaiy conespond- 
ence, than in the purchase of supei€uous ornaments. No 
postage can be r^arded as extravagant, when it is the 
means of conveying intelligence of the welfare of our re- 
lations and friends ; but to a man of limited income the 
expense of daily packets addressed to his wife, which 
contain nothing but common-place remarks, or eveiy-day 
news, is both an oppressive and injurious tax. 

Mrs. L. — ^Is it necessary that a married woman should 
permit her letters to be opened by her husband f 

Mrs. B. — ^A sensible man, who has confidence in the 
prudence of his wife, will have no de«ire to assume that 
privilege which his situation as a husband confers upon 
him ; nor lo infringe on the sacredness of her correspo id- 
ence. The slightest tincture of suspicion is incompatible 
with the mutual happiness of a husband and wife. A 
married woman, therefore, althot^h her husband may not 
desire it, should voluntarily place her letters in his hands, 
feeling that in so doing she is merely sharing with him die 
pleasure they may bestow, or alleviating ih<; poignai«cy 
of grief their intelligence may impart to her. It is always 
preferable, however, for both parlies to hold the corres- 
pondence of the other sacred, and not even to desire to 
become a party in it. 

Mrs. L. — But I should suppose it impossible for a 
married woman to have a correspondence which should 
be concealed, under any circumstances, horn her htisband ? 
' Mrs. B. — It is certainly more advisable to have none 
which he cannot inspect ; but circumstances may arise, 
in the progress of life, to involve the married woman in a 
correspondence in which it might not be proper to make 
her husband a party. A letter may convey to her commu- 
nications relative to an early friend or acquaintance^ which 
./rp con/SdentJa])y imparted to her. Under these circumr 
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Ma&cesy though she might not be willing to betray the 
confidence of her friend, she ought to satisfy the mind of 
her husband, with sufficient reasons for not being more 
explicit towards him. If she can convince him that the 
correspondence has no reference to herself, but relates to 
the private concerns of her friend, it will scarcely be suffi- 
cient to excite any interest in his mind, or to create the 
slightest suspicion unfavourable towards his wife. 
: Mrs. L. — ^But should a husband desire to read a confi- 
dential letter, would a woman be justified in refusing it? 

Mrs. B. — Not at all. The first object of every woman 
in marriM life should be the happiness of her husband, as 
connected with her own ; therefore any concealment, in 
which he does not concur, should be avoided. And if 
there be a proper understanding between them, it can 
scarcely be considered as a breach of trust, should the 
wife think Et to confide the secret of her friend to her 
husband ; nor should any one, in making private commu- 
nications to a married friend, expect or demand more 
from her than a conditional promise of silence towards 
her husband. 

Mrs. L. — I perceive, however, that the comfort of 
married life may be disturbed by any reserve towards a 
husband, even though on subjects that have no connection 
with the family circle. 

Mrs. B. — ^It is veiy true ; and yet it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid it in every case. But, if mutual confidence 
subsisted between the married, its inconvem'ences would 
be lessened : neither of them would then suspect the other 
of sharing any confidence of an injudicious nature, or any 
that would be likely to bring trouble into the family circle. 
The propriety of maintaining such a reserve towards a 
husband, depends chiefly upon the nature of the confidence 
reposed by the firiend. If it have no relation to her own 
concerns, and if she is merely the depositary of a si^cc^l 
communicatioi]^ and not employed as an aetVie ^<g,eii\.\sv\Vk 
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iSme may ncyt bemudi inoiwr^ueiice atteodiflg: it Bak 
if called i^n to act and aasifll^TOserra torwardb her hoi* 
band should then cease ; for I canpevceiverbut ftnr thiiga 
in which she ooald, unknown^ to her husband^ assist her 
friend, without practisiDg some deg^ree of dupliei^. Let 
me therefise advise you ta decline pwticipatiiig' in: the 
confidence of any one who wouldrequiie yew assistanoe 
unknown to your husband. 
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Mrs. L. — ^How is a lady who settles at a distance fiom 
ner own family-connections to select her acquaintance ? 

Mrs. B. — There are not many women who have the 
power to select their acquaintance aAer marriage. Most 
commonly they must enter, without much discrimination^ 
into the circle in which marriage places them ; and this is 
particularly the case with the wives of professional men, 
whose interest it is, not to be foigotten by those from whom 
they expect employment, nor to remain unknown to the 
public. 

Mrs. L. — But are there not some points to be observed 
in the formation of an acquaintance, whidi should always 
be firmly adhered to? 

Mrs. B. — There are several. Thus, it is evident, HuA 

those whose characters and conduct stand impeached of 

any thing dishonourable should never be admitted into 

/rood society. This should be a rule with every one of 
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which neither inteiest, policy, nor even the pleadings of 
pity, should induce the neglect. As general security and 
good order require that the transgressors of the law of the 
land should pay its penalties, so the purity and oomibrt of 
society depend upon the banishment of those who have 
proved themselves unworthy of its sanction. It is true 
the observance of this rule uniy, sometimes, deprive our 
circles of wit and talents equally amusing and instructive ; 
but wit and talents, unaccompanied by moral worth, allure 
to danger. If the young view the vicious with approba* 
tion, half the barrier, in their minds, between right and 
wrong, ii4firoken down : and an inlet made to more flhious 
attacks on innocence and on virtuous principles. 

Mrs. L. — ^Is not thb rule of exclusion likely to check 
the desire of many to quit the paths of vice and dishonour ; 
or to throw within the- shade of melancholy those who, 
but (or one unfortunate step, might have ranked with the 
innocent and happy ? 

Mrs. B. — Tour remark is just ^ but, still, we must bear 
in mind, that repentance is not genuine unless it have a 
h^ier aim than merely to be restored to the worlc^ a]^ 
probation. The worid has no power to heal the Wtunis 
of the mind, therefore its acts of grace, in restoring Ute 
fyien to his place in society, would be useless as well as 
pernicious. He who has fallen by his own misdememi- 
ours, must be a warning to othersj and pay, by exelusioo 
from unspotted society, the penalty for his tiransgvessidnsc 
Men practise this exclusion, in the most rigid manoer, 
towards individuals of their own set who have failed in 
the observance of those principles of conduct which, in 
polite society, are regarded as essential to constitute tiie 
gentleman and man of honour; and,' this beii^ ^'cal^ 
how mudi more necessaiy is it fbf vntuotis' women (o 
lefuse to admit intotheir socieQrthotte who have foHeited 
that character! Were this bartiierbiokiendc^n^^eiemale 
world would lose that well-merited'hoinage yAn^i^TA^ 
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receives from men ; andy like fallen angels, become move 
contemptible by a comparison between their degraded 
state and their prior purity. I knew Alicia, who was the 
admiration of eveiy eye for the beautT" and the symmetiy 
of her person ; and eminently calculated to be the fasci- 
natiAg. centre of eveiy company, for the liveliness of her 
manners, the sweetness of her temper, and the brilliancy 
of her wit ; but, nevertheless, she was the most wretched 
of her sex. I have seen her at an assembly, leaning upon 
•the arm of a man of rank, pass through the room, and 
cast a look of ineffable contempt upon the other females 
of the party ; and yet, when the artificial spirits, which 
the occasion and the situation had excited, subsided, and 
she found herself alone in her apartment, she would burst 
into tears, sink into a fit of despondency, and envy the 
plainest and most neglected female in the party she had 
quitted. The truth was, that Alicia had, unfortunately, 
deviated from the path of rectitude, the strict observance 
of which alone can g'ain respect to the female character ; 
and found, from sad experience, that the very men who 
flocked around her in public, pouring out the incense of 
flattery to her beauty, and sacrificing at the shrine of her 
talents, withdrew their wives and daughters from her 
society, as if from a source of contamination : and thus 
shut out from the fellowship of the spotless part of her 
own sex, she felt the worm ever gnawing a heart which, 
if it had remained innocent, was fitted to have been the 
seat of the most enviable felicity. 

Mrs. L. — I trust such situations are rare, and that the 
hand of mercy b extended, even in this world, to the 
penitent. But, independent of the obstacles arising from 
deviations firom virtue, what other circumstances of con- 
duct should prevent a newly-manied woman* frqm seeking, 
or accepting, the acquaintance of her neighbours ? 

Mrs. B. — There are some propemities over which 
society has little controli although they are frequently 
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found to be mischievous and vexatious. Of such are the 
love of scatodaly gossiping, and ridicule. All that can be 
done towards checking their progress in society must be 
by the force of example, and by making those who are 
addicted to them aware, that their company would be 
more welcome were their conversation of a higher stamp. 
It would, perhaps, appear an assumption of too great su- 
periority were a young married lady to profess an intention 
to exclude firom her society such delinquents as the scandal- 
monger and gossip ; but if she feel obliged to tolerate them 
amoi^ her acqucUrUance^ she need not select them for her 
friends. Intimacies with them would be ill-advised, and 
might be dangerous. No degree of intimacy can insure 
safety with the genuine lover of scandal. By such per- . 
sons any circumstance that may serve as the basis of a 
good stoiy, or that may find an interest in the malignant 
propensities of others, is carefully hindered fiom smoulder- 
ing and periiaps dying'away for want of a free circulation 
and current. It is very seldom, too, that a stoiy gains 
nothing in its course, and what was of pigmy birth grows 
quickly in its progress through any circle to gigantic stature. 
Were it truth only that is thus passed on from house to 
house, scandal would soon cease ; for truth, admitting of 
no variation in the nature of its circumstances, would not 
afibrd it sufficient nourishment. 

Mrs. L. — I think I have, remarked among those whom 
I could not charge with any decided propensity to blunder, 
extreme carelessness regarding the reputation of their ac- 
"quaintance. I have heard them mention, with no spirit of 
unkindness, but from inconsideration, or from the love of 
talking, circumstances and reports resting on slight basis^ 
and yet of such a nature as to convey very injurious im« 
pressions of the parties concerned. Is not such conduct 
highly censurable ? 

Mrs. B.— Without doubt. In proportion to the desire 
we have to avert uqjust reproach from ounelvesi should 
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he. eus adieitade to amid' fixkigi \i imdeservcNiljr upon 
aoodier, partiAulaily upop arcwoiBav^ whose jaaraei if once 
sulliedyissoiitecovciably. S0iatt4£aesaB iigMnousjeport 
is handed aboutt and afler curculatuigf; and gaimog oredit 
a contsadictioD conea oat* talliogp jou^that the whole is. a 
cahmiDTi But who wiH- ppetend to s^^ that no miapluet^ 
is doney^andthat the contradiotioD will extaod as far as the 
stoiyir or will gain! as ready a belief? It may often hap* 
pen^that upon such- gnuadsan ionoeieBt woman- for the 
rest of her da^n is r^arded by her acquaintance with 
siBpioioD, and hersociety eonsequenUy avoided^ 

We are not, however, to^ confound scandal wi& jiust 
censure and discnminatian. We may aometimes be called 
upon to express an opinion' 'respecting the: character and 
conduct of indiyidual% and if wet feci asaioed that censure 
is deserved, we must not witUiold it^ lest we neglect the 
cause of morality. But in dcMng^ this».we m^ be oareful 
not to«xceed justice^ nor to speak with/mon^.than requisite 
seifM^i 

])£iis. L.— ^But as scandal is not confined to the weabsr 
sex^ how is a lady to discriminate'tbe^ characters of the 
gentiemen who may visit at her bouae? 

Mrsw B.— -By their choien pursuits, and by Uie tenour 
of their conyersation, some knowledge may be* attained 
of the character of those who fbrai' apaot of. our socie^. 
If they are known to dischaige their various^ obligations 
hoaonmWy and judiciously; if thef devote* some portion 
of their thne to the acquisitiDO! of knowledge ^ if their 
sentiments on all impovtaiit subjects do not ofiend against 
mondity ; and if their convenation is free fiooDi levity and 
fo By t hero can be little doubt of their beky entitled to 
a Oarvourable reception in society. But when> tiie chief 
studyof men* appears to" be the fashions of tii&da(y»aQd 
their highest ambition is to be of ion.; wfaettrthey/weidd 
rather rriinqunhTi^ prikiciples« and vdapAr any foN^^ than 
sii^ i^inst the laws of fittfaton; whcn> fiavoUty vmMks 
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their punfoits, and seifishncss their €oadhiet,yoa will be- 
justified in eschiding such from an intimate footing in jour 
civele, akhoiigh theie may be circcRmtanoea which compel 
you to admit them amon^ your acquaintance^ A foraial 
intercourse' is all such men deserve, which, like the gauze 
curtains used in- Indian climates to exclude annoyii^ in- 
sects^ will prevent their society from pKwii^ an incon- 
venience. Biit, unfortunately, ^bion has mate sway in 
the r^^ktibnsof society than good taste and propriety; 
and ia your intevcourse with the world, you will often en- 
countei^ the weakest and most wmlhkss men, who are not 
only admittedv but even^ sought afiterand welcomed every 
i^^iere, because they are' fashionahley and because their 
names^ not their acoomplishments, give 4elaito the partieir 
^y frequent 

It has been a common leflecticm upon women, that they 
are ever ready to encourage all the derelictions from good 
laste and wisdom which fashion may prescribe, and to 
theur influence, the' folly and consequent insigiuficaBce in 
society of many a young man has been attributed. Cer- 
tainly, if such folly wen& not supposed to be admired, and 
to gain distinction, it would have fewer votaries; 

Mblb* L.— Let us hope for a bright^ era in the histoiy 
ef society, when the improved taste* of the female world 
will assert an influence in discountenancing eccentricity, 
affectation, and folly, by whatever-name supported ; and 
h) ranking wisdom and virtue on the side of fashion* 

Mm. B. — OH' one point, however, we may in this age 
boastf of IraprovemeBt; The unmeaning^ conpliments 
which were formerly paid to womien, arid conadeied as 
forming the only species of conversation that could be 
palatable to them, are now become unfashionable, and 
even absurd. Most women of the present day, were they 
so complimented, would probably suspect themselves to be 
objects oi ridicule rather than of admiration. Yet although 
^n and gross flatteiy can now seldom please^ there are 

4 
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kinds of a more specknis and hidden formy which are too 
often acceptable. These are not unfrequently the instru- 
ments of designing characters, and employed under the 
semblance of friendship aod esteem to gain confidence 
for some sinister end. Sometimes the ambition of a low 
mind is to rise into notice by mean subservience to a supe- 
rior, and flattering his weaknesses to gain his point bj 
making his patron his dupe. But the love of flatteiy, 
besides rendering us dupes of the most contemptible arts, 
is in itself injurious. The mind accustomed to adulation, 
is like the body when fed upon too high and luxurious an 
aliment It becomes diseased, and cannot afterwards en^ 
dure the plain language of sincerity. The true friend is 
often neglected, or coldly treated, and preference shown 
to any, however unworUiy, who are willing to give, in. 
sufficient quantity, the only food welcome to self-love. 
Mental infirmities receive no check from such nourish- 
ment : the taste and feelings become depraved, and added 
years, instead of witnessing improvement in character, 
only bring to light defects and failings cherished and mul- 
tiplied under the baneful influence of flattery. 

Women who are gossips, are generally flatterers. They 
discover the weak side of every one with whom they as* 
sociate ; and in administering incense to self-love, obtain 
the possession of secrets under the mask of confidence, 
which they are impatient to impart to the whole circle in 
which they move. Such women are dangerous in propor- 
tion as they are insinuating : like the Circean cup, their 
noxious qualities are not discovered until the poison ba*:' 
touched the vitals. 
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CONVERSATION IV. 

COKDUCT TO RELATIONS ; — ^ADVICE FROM ; WHEN AND 
HOW TO BE RECEIVED ; WHEN TO BE REJECTED. — THE 
GOOD OPINION OF RELATIONS ESSENTIAL TO HAPPINESS. 

Mrs. L. — ^Tbe proper attention to be paid to the claims 
of relationsbipt presents a subject for considei:ation of 
great moment to tbe newly-married female : for peace 
and good will cannot be destroyed among relations without 
a serious interruption to happiness. A family feud is like 
an incurable wound. How is this to be avoided ? 

Mrs. B. — The first year of a woman's married life is 
not always most free . from vexations and troubles. She 
carries into one family the prejudices and the habits of 
another, which sometimes prove so different, as to cause 
the task of assimilath^ herself, in her new character, to 
those with whom she is henceforth to dweU, to be both 
painful and dij£cult. If she be solicitous to promote 
unanimity b^etween her new connections and herself, she 
will, perhaps, examine, how far she can yield to their pre- 
judices, and in what degree she ought to maintain her 
own. By yielding a little, she makes, at least, her road 
smoother, if she do not thereby lay the foundation of 
esteem and affection, not to be shaken ibr the future, by 
any trifling cause. 

As the happiness of the husband is liable to interruption^ 
and his temper to be tried, by the petty umbrages and 
irritations between his wife and his relations, it is her duty, 
and assuredly the best mode of securing her own happi- 
ness, to endeavour to please them, s6 as to engage their- 
affections if possible. A determination to be pleased her- 
self, is half-way towards pleasing them •, acid \\3l\^\sv«3>\^ 
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dbown hf her willkigiiess to ^Sacowet their agreeable traiti 
of character, rather than with the critical penetration of 
iU-faumoiiry to maik their weaknesses and erron. By 
pleasing manners at firs^ she maj secure herself a favour- 
able reception into her husband's famify; and, in time« 
when she-has piofed her wortl^ her footiog amoi^tfaBm 
will be OD a unmr foandation^ 

Mm. L.— It happens not unfitequently, that a husband 
has kept house before bis marriage, and has bad bis 
domestic affiurs managed by a maiden sister ; and ciicum- 
stances may exist to render her continuance in the family 
requisite. How is the young married lady to act in such 
a case? 

Mrs. B.— *No situation in whidi a young married female 
can be placed, demands greater circumspection. In a^ 
suming the entire management of her household, which 
should be immediately done on entering into it, she must 
y idd, at first, in many things, to the guidance of its fonner 
ruler ; and even where reform is neoessaiy, and her own 
opinion diffiirs finom that of her sister-in-law, the change 
must be effected by deg^rees, and with nnich delicacy. 
Her predecessor may lode with a jealous eye upon all ha 
transactiom; and, unless she be a woman of more thaa 
common prudence and amiable disposition^ she will not 
fail to notice the failures, which she sees, or supposes she 
tsees, in the management of the family. Every yooiig mis* 
Iress of a £u»ily should endeavour to act independently, 
by degrees; and as soon as this can be done, the lot 
counsel she takes, and the noore she treats hersisleiHn-law 
as a visiter only in the family, the greater wit he die pro- 
bability of preserving her esleem, and securing ^ genenl 
inxnibrt of the household. 

Mse. L.— Suppose her predecessor to be the wmAm 
of her hush—d. 

Mm. B.—StiU greeter driiracj would then be nqah 
site^iitiie attenyt toobtala indspen d etKe, Hie 
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and feeyogs of the mother of her husbeiid should not be 
treated ddier with indiffieienoe of contempt^ though it 
mig^t be necesBaxy to make a £i«i^but a modest resistaiice 
to some of her piejodices and habits. Good seaae and. 
good temper united may efieot wonders under the (Ufficul- 
ties, which may attendauohaD kukiate ; andy.iodeed, under- 
any cireumstances,' they, are theonly means by which a 
peimanent state of. oiderand oomicfft in a iaiaaky can be 
estabiished* 

Mas. L.-^ What influence should a lady allow her own 
relations to have in the regulation of her family affiiirs ? 
For instance f it occasbnally happens that a.nu>thery or a. 
sister, spends some monthr with> a la^ immediately after 
her marriage; and it is: next to impossible that they should- 
srvoid aoue intei&ienoe in directing her plans, and in 
fbnnii^ hec anangemeota. 

Mrs. B.— Matrimom'al uneasiness has, sometimes, been 
occasbned, bj the undue* influence maintained over the 
mjod of tfae> wife by the memben of her own family. It 
would be unnatural^ if they did not retain a part of the 
influence, whidi early haibit has- given; but something 
matesially wrong must exist, bot^ in the wife, and m her 
relations^wheQitfaa influenoe- acts upon her, so as to induce 
her to oppoae^ln any way, thd comfort d her husbands 
The parent, in giving away his daughter at tiw altar,, 
yielded up hia right of contsel o^&t heiv. never to be 
exerted again in opposition' ta the husband, unless some 
point of peculiar importance to- the welfare of both seem 
to demand it. 

Mrs. L.-^upposft misundMrstandings arise between a. 
husband and his wife, for you- Imow^ my dear madanv 
such things do occur, can a woman be blamed for appeal* 
ing to her own relations? 

Mrs. B. — ^Interference on the part of relations, in the 
case of matrimdnial disputes, is extremely injudicious , 
the e£fect of such disputes^ would frequently be but rnq* 

4* 
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mentaiy and slight^ if all interference were avoided. 
Yndeed, it displays a deficiency of sense, and is a melan- 
choly sacrifice of self-esteem, in a wife, to communicate 
to others the failings of her husband, or the subjects of 
their disagreement. It destroys the mutual trust which 
must exist, or the married state cannot be happy. Let, 
then, every woman beware, before she exposes her hus- 
band's failings ; let her rather screen them firom observa- 
tion, with the same care with which she would wish her 
own to be veiled. If she does this, she may never have 
to complain of injudicious interference. 

Mrs. L. — I have known instances of married ladies 
stating their grievances to their male triends. My opinioo 
is, that such conduct is very reprehensible ; but I am de- 
sirous of hearing from you, whose judgment is strengthened 
by experience, what may be expected to result from such 
imprudence ? 

Mrs. B. — A woman can scarcely commit an act of 
greater imprudence, than to impart to a friend of the other, 
sex, the causes of uneasiness subsisting between her hus- 
band and herself. Such a confidence bestowed upon a 
man ot unsteady principles, would. expose her to incon- 
veniences of a painful and degrading nature. It wouId» 
in fact, be a tacit avowal of needing that protection, which 
she ought alone to receive from the very individual against 
whom she has lodged her appeal ; and thas she would 
herself open the way to attentions and advances, disho- 
nourable to the purity of her mind, and dangerous to her 
character. When ignorance of the world, or a weak 
understanding tempts a woman to such imprudent con- 
duct, it will be next to a miracle if her downfal be not 
the result. 

Mrs. L. — Under what circumstances is advice to be 
taken and to be requested ? 

Mrs. B.-^The elder members of families are often 
disposed to fancy their juniors incapable of judging and 
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acting^ for themselyes ; and, thence, uigentlj press tiieir 
opinions and advice, upon all occasions, whether of im- 
portance or of insignificance ; thus disgusting where they 
wished to benefit. 

The jovaagf on their part, are generally too presumptu- 
ous, and averse fix>m counsel, which may not, in their 
opinion, be sufficiently flavoured by the fashions of the 
d^y* Did they consider that the practice and opinions 
of their seniors have borne the test of experience, while 
those of the present time have their value still to be 
proved, they would, perhaps, be more willing to pay the 
proper tribute of respect and attention to the advice that 
may be given to them ; and by this they might sometimes 
be spared the purchase of experience at too dear a n^e. 

It is not, however, judicious to seek advice on every 
occasion, or to act upon it indiscriminately. This would 
show a weak character, or tend to produce one. A pro- 
per dependence on self, is essential to right conduct, and 
where it is wantii^» neither oral nor written advice can 
supply the deficiency. 

There are, however, many points, on which a young 
roamed woman finds that her judgment needs the aid of 
experience ; and this will induce her to ask for advice, 
from the best source within her power. If very strict 
regard to economy be important, the experience of a firiend 
may enable her to put it into immediate practice: in 
affairs of the nursery, timely advice may prevent some 
of the grievous effects of ^orance ; and in the govern- 
ment of servants too, it may often be useful, and avert 
much inconvenience ; for, to be ignorant in the eyes of 
our domestics, is to place ourselves in their power, the 
effect of which is shown by their disobedience and con* 
tempt. But on this subject, we will speak more fully 
hereafter. On other things, speaking generally, it will be 
better to consult the judgment, and to act accordinig lo \\& 
dictates, than in every moment of di^mui) \o ^^^ ^^ 
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ofmiloB oi another. ErrofB of judgment may be the con- 
9equence oocaaonaUyt but with ripened years they will 
diminish ; and the character will acquire vigour by the 
exercise of the judgment, sufficient to compensate for a 
fewmistaJces. At the commencement of any new career^ 
the experience of our firiends is most advantageousy but it 
flhouki be- regarded merely as a temporary assistance ; like 
that affi)rded to tbe diild when he fint attempts to walk. 
The support should be diminished by degrees, as streogth 
and courage imnease^ till at lei^th we may be left to oik 
own pilotage and freedom of action. 

A multiplicity of advisers is very far from desirable. 
It is true, there may be wisdom in the counsel of the 
many,yet^ in most cases, I would rather have the opinioa 
of one sensible friend than that of many othere. To have 
to select from an incongruous mass^ of advice that which 
may appear to be the best, sometimes rather impedes 
than assists the judgment; and besides thib, the liberty 
of choosing is restrained by the fear of ofiending* and, it 
must be confessed, not without reason, for very few people 
feel perfectly complacent towards those who have dine- 
gardsd their counsel or preferred that of another. 

Mas; L. — There is not, I think, any one more trouble- 
some than- the voluntary advitter. I mean one who, on all 
petty matters, b in the habit ot pointing out to you much 
better plans than those you have pursued, and who makes 
you readily aware that she is sure she could arrange ail 
your family affairs much more advantageously than you 
can yourself. 1 have seen much vexation arise from this 
liable. How may it be parried without giving offence ? 

Mrs. B.— It may be difficult to resist such a friendly ad- 
viser with discretion, particularly if she be nearly related 
or connected. But that it must be done there can be no 
hesitation, or you may not be long the mistress of your 
house or of your actions. Such a case will require firm, 
butaot rtoleot, oppoBkuxh and it is probable that one en. 
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two straggles will be m^cient to check tbe iiabity as lar 
as you are coDcerned ; and if on all other points jou con* 
tinue to manifest the kindness and regard you had pie?i- 
ously shown, perhaps even redouble your attention, yoo 
may possibly avoid iQcuiring^ any continued resentment or 
displeasure. 

Mrs. L. — Is it not improper to mention the occur ■ 
rences m one's family to strangers, unless advice be the 
object ? 

Mrs. B. — Certainly ; nothing can be more ill advisedi 
The daily trifling occurrences in a family should never be 
known beyond the walls of the house. It is extremely 
injudicious to repeat them ; and even if they be told to 
relations and intimates, they frequently cause discussions 
of an unsatisfactory nature, or entail a load of advice^ 
which proves neither useful nor agreeable. Greater 
events, either of pleasure or of sorrow, our friends have a 
just claim to know, and on such occasions their sympathy 
gratifies and comforts. 

Mrs. L.^-What general line of conduct should a woman 
adopt in reference to her husband's relations? 

Mrs. B. — If a woman endeavour to place her husband's 
jelations on the same footing, as nearly as possible, as her 
ovm ; to search for their virtues, and to pay those virtues 
the meed of esteem ; to be more than half-blind to their 
weaknesses ; to respect the opimons and feelings of the 
senior members of his family, while she treats the younger 
with affection and good-humour, {^cannot hi\ to ensure 
tpwards herself a conduct in some degree correspondent 
Her husband, too, Vrill be gratified by the attainment of 
this famiW" concord, especially if his wife have -conceded 
some of ^er prgudices and habits to promote it. And if 
he be not a selfidi character, he will aeg^t no oiqM)rtiimty 
of establishing it on the firmest foundation. 
1 Hie task of omciliating a variety oi tempeiS) oAidcA 
w^Buhiting ourselves (o habits and modea oi 1lBikdK!vaiLV.c» 
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which we have npt been accustomed, fonns, sometimesy a 
perplexing and tiying part of the duty of married life ; 
but they who habitually sacrifice inclination to the sense of 
duty, will find even this easy and tolerable. As a com- 
pensation, they will experience self-appiobation, a reward 
of far higher value than inclination, when gratified at the 
expense of duty, can ever purchase. 



CONVERSATION V. 

OH TEMPERy IS CONNECTED WITH SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
TOWARDS A HUSBAND, CHILDREN, SERVANTS, AND SO- 
CIETY* 

Mrs. L. — ^It requires but little penetration, and even 
Jess experience, to acknowledge the importance of a good 
temper in the married woman ; but who can advise her 
how to attain it ? We can all eulogize it ; but if nature 
have not laid its foundation within us, we find advice but 
an inefficient instructer in the art of raising its superstruc* 
ture. Will you, my dear madam, give me your opinion, 
and afibrd me such assistance as the nature of the subject 
will permit ? 

Mrs. B.-^A good temper is indeed a blessing, not only 
to the individual who possesses it, but to eveiy being and 
object within its influence. It is like a healthy atmos- 
phere :— it promotes cheerfukiess and elasticity of spirits 
in all around ; and even gloomy and discontented dispo- 
sitions can scarcely resist its happy power. But the temr 
per which casts this influence around it, is not to be con* 
ibonded with that easy disposition which nature sometimes 
fprm^ and m which no feeling, either pleasux^ble or 
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painful, proceeds beyond the point of mediocrity. Such 
a disposition may pass by painful and vexatious events 
without annoying us by fretful lamentations, but it does no 
more ; it neither heightens our pleasures nor lessens our 
griefs by its sympathy. It sheds no cheerfulness around 
it, and is hardly to be considered as a blessing to the pos- 
sessor, since it weakens the social feelii^ which connect 
him with his fellow-creatures. The temper I would re- 
commend is to be acquired by the aid of self-government, 
and to be possessed by eveiy one, although peihaps in 
different degrees. 

Mrs. L. — But should not the task of regulating the 
temper begin long before the responsibility of a wife or a 
mother commences ? Will not the difficulty then prove 
too great, for those whose tempers have been injured, 
either by the false indulgence of their parents, or by otheft 
defects in their early management ? 

Mrs. B» — In such cases the difficulties are indeed great , 
but where there is eneigy of mind, much may be done, 
especially if there be, also, a thorough conviction of the 
importance of self-control, both as it regards the happiness 
ef the individual, and of every one connected with her. 
Upon her temper, ihe welfare of her family may be said 
to turn, because it has the greatest effect in mouldii^ the 
Characters, and in promoting or destroying the happiness 
of the domestic circle. £ven should the temper of her 
husband be peculiar, she may, by having the command of 
her own, lessen some of its bad effects upon the happiness 
of the family ; and though she may not be able to avert 
them entirely, yet she will derive much satisfaction from 
knowing she has not increased the evil, by her own want 
of forbearance and good-humour. One of the agreeable 
consequenoes which she will find to result fixim good tem- 
per, is the influence it gives her within the domestic sphere. 
It is a virtuous influence, honourable to herself, and bene- 
ficial as far as it extends ; and ?eiy difieient {lomliYttX Vs^ 
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'of power, which, the ^aicaatic saj, is inherent in woman. 
Good temper in a^wiife is indispensabie to conjugal happi* 
ness. A man may possess every advantage which the 
world has to g^ve, and may hare talents that lender him 
a valuable member of society ; yet, if his wife be conten- 
tious, fretfu], or discontented, his sum of happiness is most 
incomplete. 

£Tery man, whether employed in the duties of public 
or of professional life, meets with numerous circumstances 
and disappoiBtments which harass and distress him. For 
the pailful effects of these, a happy home provides an in 
stantaneous antidote. £very thing beyond its walls seems 
for a time forgotten, while the mind is relieved, and its 
powers renovated for future exertions in the world, by the 
healthy air of cheerfulness whidi he breathes m the do- 
mestic circle. How diffisrent when home, is a scene of ifi 
liumour and discord ! Into such a home no one can retinfc 
from the harassing business of life, with any hope of com- 
fort and relaxation, but must seek ekewheie to dissipate 
the weight upon his spirits ; though nowhere can he find 
relief so effectual, as that which, under happier auspices, 
his home might have afforded him. The desires which 
he might once have entertained to cultivate domestic 
tastes, and to seek for happiness in domestic enjoyment^ 
are turned from their course, and directed into channds 
which can give him no permanent satisfaction, but in 
which, by too eager a pursuit, he may be brought into 
situations destructive to his peace of mind. 

The world corrupts ; home should refine : the one, ev^ 
in the sober transactions of life, presents examples d¥ 
craftiness, seif-intttPestedness, and fi^edom in moral princi- 
ple ; while, in its more aUunng soanes of pleasure, it only 
nourishee felly and vanity. By the .oontemplatioBJof these, 
even without partkqpating in tfiem> the mksd is ii^ared ; 
it contracts a rust wluch nothing can better lenove thaH 
/kme, f9hen Hb pxopmfy oigaoized. When that pit&ieiil» 
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an opposite picture of virtue^ innocence, and peacey Done: 
biit a depraved mind can ivitbstand its influence^ which 
t^nds to purify the heart, and to restore to the mind its 
moral lustre. How important then is it, that the wife 
should obtain that influence over her husband's mind 
which will prompt him to turn frequently from the world 
to her society, for happiness and refinement ! 
-* Mrb. L. — You will tell me that the welfare of children 
b also as deeply involved in the temper of their mother. 
But you do not expect that she can always maintain it in 
one even tenor, when assailed by vexatious and irritating 
circumstances ? 

Mr8. B.^t is not, indeed, always possible to preserve 
(jpood-humour and composure, imder the various attacks 
made upon them ; but a mother must be defective in the 
mimagement of her children, if :^e be herself ruled by 
the iiipulse of the moment. No precept to restrain their 
passions can work with effect, if her example teach them 
a contrary lesson. Fear may restrain tbem in her pre- 
sence, but its effects will extend no farther ; and wheh 
away from her, their way wardness will be without control. 
Duplicity is sometimes engendered by fear, in children of 
timid dispositions ; and the parent who, in giving way to 
the impulses of her temper, renders her children afraid of 
her, must not be surprised if they practise towards her all 
the petty arts of subterfuge they can devise in order to 
conceal from her causes which might excite her anger* 
Thus a vice may be Implanted in their minds which she 
may never have the power to eradicate. Had she disci- 
plined herself better, she might, instead of governing them 
by fear, and uiging them to take refuge from her dis- 
i^leaaure in craftiness, have Established their confidence in 
her, and 4ttcouraged in them a candid spirit. Restraining 
herself in all but just displeasure, she might have induced 
tibem to found the^ strength and security pn her approba- 
tioD, rathelr than in the coocealment of l\ie\i c\iM^ 
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ousdraieaDours. Her influence over them would theu 
lia?a tended to remedy the weakness in their characters^ 
until thejy by the force of habit, had become incapable of 
practising any course of systematic deception. I 

Mrs. L. — ^I have witnessed the effects you describe 
upon a family of young people, in whom fear towards 
their parents predominated over affection. While veiy 
young, I saw them eddeavouring daily to avoid anger or 
disgrace, by every art of evasion and deceit in their power : 
at last they became such proficients, that it might have 
been said of them, as was observed of one of our great 
poets, that " he could scarcely drink tea without a strata* 
gem." Cucumstance« bmke off the intimacy that had 
subsisted between this family and my father's ; and it was 
fortunate for me that my intercourse with them thus ter- 
minated, although it was not until 1 had been disgusted 
with the system which pervaded the whole family. I 
have since heard that not one of the young people have 
turned out wel]. One of the daughters eloped from the 
paternal roof, and made a disgraceful marriage ; and the 
sons, whom I have heard described as spirited young men, 
have not continued to brook its restraints. They have 
broken through them, and have nm riot almost to their 
ruin. But let us turn frrxn th*s disagreeable episode, as 
soon as you have told how such evils may be avoided. 

Mrs. B. — Uniform but gentle restraint may generally 
prevent the vices of childhood from gaining ground, i 
cannot but be of opinion, that when deceit and disobe- 
dience have attained strength in the infant mind, it must 
be attributable either to the neglect or the abuse of paren- 
tal power. By proper care their growth may generally be 
checked, and the opposite virtues encouraged. And thii 
may be done without any severe measures, or any diminu- 
tion of the happiness which nature has allotted to that 
leasoDof life. No one, who has witnessed the iU-humour 
Mad caprice cf u petted cbildi will declafe that its happi^ 
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1K8S is comparable to that of the little cheerful being #boie 
will is governed by the superior judgment of its parents. 
But this subject is worthy of much more consideration than 
a coDversation between you ani myself will permit. 
Therefore we will close it with observing, that she who 
desires to govern her children judiciously, must commence 
her task by governing herself. 

Mrs. L. — ^But before you leave me, I should like to hear 
you discuss another branch of domestic management, 
thoi^h one of minor importance. Many satisfy themselves 
that the restraint of their tempers towards their domestics 
is not requisite, if they set them an example in observance 
of all the forms of religion, and of avoidance of any acts 
of immorality ; but I do not imagine that you will allow 
such latitude. 

Mrs. B. — Indeed, example is of the greatest importance 
to our servants, particularly those who are young, whose 
habits are frequently formed by the first service Ibey enter. 
With the mild and good, they become soOened and im- 
proved ; but with the dissipated and violent, are too often 
disorderly and vicious. It is, therefore, not among the 
least of the duties incumbent on the heads of families, to 
place in their view such examples as are worthy their imi- 
tation. But these examples, otherwise praiseworthy, 
sliould neither be rendered disagreeable, nor have their 
* force diminished by any accompaniment of ill-humour. 
Rather, by the happiness and comfort resulting from our 
conduct towards our domestics, should they be made 
sensible of the beauty of virtue and piety. What we 
admire^ we often strive to imitate ; and thus they might 
be led on to imbibe good principles, and to form regular 
and virtuous habits. 

It is not within the domestic circle only that good temper 
should be exercised ; it is an invaluable possession eveu 
amoi^ the more distant connections of social Ufe. \\.S& % 
passport wkb aB into their esteem and aSeclXoti. W ^^^ 
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agrace to the plainest cottnteoaiicey and to the &irest is an 
ornament which neither time nor disease will destroy. 
Every day of life teems with circumstances bj which it 
may be exercised and improved. Towards the busfoand, 
it is manifested by forbearance^ when he is iiritated and 
vexed ; and by soothing, comforting, and supporting him» 
when under the pressure of deeper and more afflicting 
troubles. It is shown towards children and servants, by 
willingness to promote their enjoyments, while superior!^ 
is mildly but steadily exerted, to keep them in proper sub> 
jection.v It is exhibited in every direction, by unwilling- 
ness to offend ; by not opposing our own opinions and 
pleasures to the prejudices of others ; and it is above all 
demonstrated by the cheerful even tenor of spirits that 
dwells within the well-governed mind, and which renders 
it happy almost in spite <^ vexations and sorrows. 



CONVERSATION VI. 

FORMS OF VISITING.— MORNING CALLS.-^INNER PAIlllES# 

— ^EVENING PARTIES. 

Mrs. L.— Having satisfied me with regard to some im- 
portant points of conduct, allow me, my dear madam, to 
consult your experience respecting those minor circum* 
dances, connected with society and domestic economy, 
to which newly >married ladies are frequently strangers. 
It is too much the fashion to confine the attention of juve* 
nile females to the acquisition of those accomplishments 
which may adorn them for the drawing-room, while they 
aeg^ect to attain useful knowledge until they require it fixr 
iJfkmiediatc practice* Of the nwnbei oi \Vii»u^ T^>«iO€ 
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womeDy I must unhappily count myadf ; (hough fcifaaps 
more fcMtunate than many others, in haring so kind and 
experienced a friend as yourself at hand, with whom I 
can hold such agreeable consultations. In the first placCf 
I wish to know, the forms to be observed in morning i^- 
siting ; in what manner, and at what time, I am to return 
the attentions of those whose cards are spread upon my 
table. Some of them, I perceive, have been left by per- 
sons whom I very highly esteem ; others, by individuals 
with whom I am unacquainted ; and some, even by those 
with whom I have no desire to be intimate. 
\ Mrs. 6. — A newly-married woman, on arriving at her 
future home, will have to send her cards in return for 
those which are left at her house, after her marriage. 
She may afterwards expect the calls of her acquaintance ; 
for which it is not absolutely necessary to remain at home, 
although politeness requires that they should be returned 
as soon as possible. But having performed this, any 
further intercourse may be avoided (where it is deemed 
necessary) by a polite refusal of invitations. Where cards 
are to be left, tbe number must be determined according 
to the various members of which tbe family called upon 
is composed. For instance, where theie are the mother, 
aunt, and daughters (the latter havir^ been introduced to 
society), three cards should be left, 
i Morning visits should not be long. In this species of 
mtercouTse, the manners should be easy and cheerful, and 
the subjects ot converss^ltion such as may be easily ter- 
minated. The time proper for such visits is too short to 
admit of serious discussions and arguments. The conduc- 
of others often, at these times, becomes tLe subject of re- 
maik{ but it is dangerous and improper to express opinions 
of Mfepos and characters upon a recent acquaintance ; 
aaMjHung married female would do wisely, to sound 
thr'^Mons and to examine for herself the char^cAj»:% ^K. 
a new circle of acquaintance, before ex^^osnng \ffst «s<i«^ 

6* 
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sentiments. I do not mean that she should be afraid of 
broaching them, but that she should avoid the possibility 
of unknowingly giving pain and o£fence. When she is 
better acquainted with the circle of which she has become 
a member, she will see more clearly around her; and 
then, as she thinks fit, she may diminish her caution. 
Friendships are acquired and secured by qualities of in- 
trinsic value ; but among mere acquaintance, it is by plea« 
sing manners chiefly that we must expect to obtain a 
favourable reception. The deportment of a bride, in par • 
ticular, is so far important to herself, that it may decide in 
a degree her future estimation in society. 

Mrs. L. — 1 have oAen thought that mommg visits are 
very annoying, both to receive and to pay. They fritter 
away so aiucn time, without affording any adequate re- 
turn; unless, indeed, any thing be gained by hearing the 
little nothings of the day enlaiged upon, and perhaps of 
acquiring one's self the art of discussing them as if thej 
were matters of deep importance. 

Mrs. B. — ^And yet, when it is desirable to keep together 
a laige circle of acquaintance, morning visits cannot verf 
wen be dispensed with. You must be aware that as time 
and circumstances seldom permit the frequent interchange 
of other visits, our acquaintance would become estranged 
from us, if our intercourse with them were not occasioD- 
ally renewed by receiving and paying morning visits. A 
good economist of time will, of course, keep morning 
visits strictly for this purpose ; tfid, not considering them 
as intended merely for amusement, will not make them 
more frequently than is necessary. By the occasional ap- 
propriation of a few hours, many debts of this kind may 
be paid off at once, and thus a season for other pursuits 
will be provided. The economy of time, so essential to 
the head of a family, will also prompt certain limitatiODS 
as to the times of receiving morning visits. To h|Lve 
^ripjy moming liable to such interruptions, must be a 
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great impediment in the way of more important avocationsi 
and must occasion the useless dissipation of many an hour. 
Experience has found this out^ or the custom of dttnial 
would not have become so prevalent. 

Mrs. L. — What is your opinion of denials ? 

Mrs. B. — Something may be said on both sides of the 
question, respecting the propriety of this custom. As the 
words ^not at hame^^ have become synonymous with 
" being engaged^^^ they neither deceive, nor are intended 
to deceive ; therefore they may be employed innocently^ 
as far as regards our friends and ourselves ;* but I am not 
quite so well satisfied as to the effect upon our domestics, 
whom in the morning we may desire to utter a deliberate 
£dsehood (according to their apprehension) for our conve- 
nience, and whom in the evet.ing we may find occasion to 
leprimand for one employed in their own service. How 
can we expect ignorant servants to discriminate between 
ttie falsehood which the use of the phrase ^ not at home" 
in its literal meaning conveys, when it is employed to for* 
hid the intrusion of a visiter at an unseasonable UKHnent^ 
and the meaning which fashion and custom have now 
attached to it ? I am afraid their integrity is weakened' 
by its use ; and the habit once begun in the practice of 
deceit, no one can tell to what greater magnitude it may 
proceed. Deceit is a growing evil. To say to it ^ so 
far shalt thou go, and no farther, ' would prove as inefifec* 
tual as the Danish monarch's prohi bition to the ocean. Yet 

* Cartom voKf bsre rendered M fluhionable, bat It Is radiCftUy wrangi 
iBd tends to undo all the good prtaidples endeaToored to be Inculcated In tlis 
SMceedinf pages of this wodc A wUfnl, known and downright Ua caaaot 
be advocated apon pTlnelplesoT honour <» morality, and ought to bo letigtovlF 
discarded. Maiking the words not at kome^ synonymoos with Msyf emgagti^ 
Is agroa perverskmof language, andean only be made so, by a mental reasr- 
vation of tiw person who returns such amessage, which Is not believed bftte 
one who receives It. It were better to teO the plafai tnith than a lie, and to 
reply to a morning call, that you are so engagod at towith to bo oxeuotdfHm 
hoingttom. This might afDont some, bat not so many ai \hA <){Cbnc isatQBn^^ 
mi tha tmfli would be malntaioed without inJuTy to sny <mo, At^vr. 'BA^ 
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vfv aire told this custom is without remedj. Let as 
mlae this^ poiiat. t 

W&at has given it its pnesent general currency ? What 
commences and establishes many customs in poHtie society ? 
The answer is easy — the caprice or will of some leading 
personage, wiio has the power of acting independently of 
public opinion, together with the influence of fashion in 
leading those who strive, by following the example of 
their superiors, to include themselves within the sphere 
of polite life, without examining either the morality or 
the propriety o£ the act as it may affect themselves. The 
most absurd fashions have occasionally prevailed ; defor- 
mities of which nature was never guilty have been es- 
teemed elegancies in shape ; and even diseases have had 
their seasons of admiration, as characteristics of fasbioDl 
Sparkling eyes, that m^ht have vied with the eagle in 
strength of vision, have been seen straining through a 
glass ; and limbs agile and strong have appeared feeble 
and decrepit by the irresistible mandate of fashion ! Let 
any woman possessing the needful qualifications for lead- 
ing the tatif — ^beauty, rank, and fortune, — decorate her per- 
son in the most preposterous and unbecoming mode which 
she can devise, she will still have her imitators, amidst the 
throng of inferior beauties, emulous to vie with her in ah* 
surdity. If fashion be thus powerful, — if by her magic 
touch she can give attractions to deformity, disease, and 
folly,— where can be the impossibility, but that one day 
truth and sincerity may be her cjiaracteristics and her tests ? 

I would not by these remarks uige a young married 
woman to become a Qjnixote in morals, and declare war 
against custom ; but her aim should be to obviate the evil 
that may arise from it as much as she can. She may en- 
deavour to acquaint her servants with the real state of the 
case ; and explain to them the impossibilitjr of adopting 
plainer or more direct language in the present state of 
society, — My memory presents an instance to me of the 
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lilt]^e attempt Candida made to oppose her piactice to 
this custom. Prior to her marriage she had lived in the 
cotrntrfy and her education had been faTOurable to the ex* 
tieme artiessness of her character, so that when she came 
to act in a more extended sphere, she shrunk abhorrent finom 
the dissimulation which she saw practised and enforced. 
Soon after her arrival in the capital, where she was destined 
to mingle with the fashionable world, she found that the 
daily intrusion of the idle and the thoi^htless so completely 
destroyed her mornings, which she had been accustomed 
to devote to reading, drawing, and other studies, that she 
lesolved to see no visiters until after a certain hour in the 
day ; and desired her footman to inform those who might 
call before that time, that she was engaged, and begged 
fo be excused. She soon found the inconvenience of 
acting with such candour : her insolence and ill-breeding 
were loudly condemned ; and when she encountered her 
acquaintance, she perceived their manner to her to be 
cold and haughty. This trifling instance thus proved to 
her that her comfort would be disturbed if she did not 
float with the tide of custom ; and she resolved, while 
striving to act well in important concerns, to attempt no 
innovations in the ordinary usages of society. 

Mrs. L. — I perceive what you wish to enforce. Inno- 
vations of custom must not be attempted by those in ordi- 
naiy life ; for such an attempt would prove ineffectual, as 
far as regards the good of society, and be injurious in respect 
to themselves. Such attempts should proceed only from 
those of exalted rank, and of peculiar influence ; and 
even in them it would, I think, require mor^ courage and 
indifference to general opinion than can be desirable in the 
female character. But will you continue your remarics on 
the power this custom gives us to restrict the number of 
morning vbiters ? 

Mrs. B. — This custom cannot be better enforced thasy 
towards the idlers of both sexes. l{ tViey <^q(3^ Vc^.l^r^Xi^tx 
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away their time, they have do right to condemn others to 
do so tooy who may have better notions of the value of 
existence^ and of such pursuits as leave them no time to 
Jcill. The gay and fashionable idlers of the other sex, in 
particular, should, without mercy, be doomed to the re- 
strictions of formal visiting alone ; and this is the more 
desirable when the husband of a young lady is generally 
absent from home in a morning, because it has lately be- 
come fashionable to pay more attention, and to show more 
undisguised admiration, to young married females (pio- 
f ided they be agreeable) than to the single. The greater 
intercourse for the few last years with foreigners, and the 
imitation of their manners, which allow of gallantry to 
married women alone, may be one cause of this change 
in English manners. Or it may partly arise from the for- 
wardness of young ladies to be married, and the too evi- 
dent (^sire of many mothers to establish their daughters 
early in life ; such views, disgusting instead of pleasing, 
often destroy their hopes and ddeat their purpose. But 
to be the object of gallantry can seldom be either agree- 
able or flattering to a woman of sense : where superiority 
ought at once to secure her from any attentions inconsistent 
with the esteem which that superiority claims. 

Mrs. L.— The young and lively may be led, ahnost 
unknowir^Iy, into improprieties of conduct ; for I am veiy 
much inclined to believe, that ignorance and want of re- 
flection are the first causes of error in our sex. 

But to return to minor considerations. — I think I have 
perceived some care shown in the arrangement of tbe 
drawing-room, when visiters were expected, is this ne- 
cessary? 

Mrs. B. — ^Mommg visiters are generally received in 

te drawing-room. To preserve this apartment neat, and 

to exhibit good taste m its decorations and the arrangement 

of its furmture, are of some unportance to the young mis- 

ines9ofa family* From these, strangers are apt to foiai 
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aa qpinioii of the character of its proprietor. The draw « 
io|^-room is that part of a private house in which decora- 
tions and embellishments are most in place. It is theie 
the graces of social intercourse are chiefly displayed; 
where learning relaxes from his gravity of feature ; pe- 
dantiy throws aside his gown and trencher ; and wisdooOy 
with the a£&biiity of benevolence, mingles in the amuse- . 
mentsy and shares the feelings of the young, the gay, and 
the lovely. Eveiy tbii^, therefore, in the drawing-room 
should be light and elegant . mirrors are here in charac- 
ter ; and bouquets and flowering plants. The drawing* 
rooms of the opulent and fashionable have of late been- 
crowded with a thousand fanciful ornaments; such as 
various articles of old and foreign china, glass baskets, 
Spanish toys, flowers made of rice and wax, and many 
other trifles. This fashion is of French origin, and cannot 
be considered as entirely consistent with good taste. It 
is, indeed, converting the drawing-room into a bazaar or 
toy-shop ; but is still more absurd when it is adopted by 
those who can ill afford to purchase such frivolities. A 
more rational source of amusement both for the visitants 
and inmates of the drawing-room may be derived from se- 
lections of the literature of the day, or finom the woiks of 
snne of our best authors. This selection should not in- 
clude productions of an immoral tendency, or those which 
dSend against propriety. Of this description are the Don 
Juan, and other poems by Lord Bjrron, and the works of 
Smollett and Fielding. Although these authors rank high 
among us, their works must be regarded as unfit for general 
perusal, because they introduce the reader to characters 
which had better remain unknown ; and they unveil scenes 
it were better to conceal. If the artist, who aspires to a 
correct and pure taste, avoids the study of works of a low 
and groveling style, so should they who do not desire 
to debase their minds, shun familiarity with vice, whether 
in scenes of real life^ or in the represeutaliciDa cA ^>^tfic\. 
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Ill tbe arrangement of the dsawiog-ioott fiur veceiying 
morning visiters, the couches, sofettes, and chairs should 
be placed so as to facilitate the colloquial intercourse of 
tbe strangers, without the necessity of a servant entering 
the room to place them ; and this arrangement^ while It is. 
devoid of formality, should be done with some attention 
to good order. Ease, not carelessness, should predo- 
minate. 

Plants and flowers are pleasing ornaments in a draw- 
ing-room, and give an exercise for taste in their choice 
and arrangement. And let me observe, that, though it 
may not be necessary for a lady to be a botanist or a natu- 
ralist, yet £^e ought not to be ignorant of the names and 
characters of the flowers that aedom her drawing-room. 
To learn their names, something of their natural histoiy, 
and (if they are exotics) of their native soil, is soon done, 
and such slight knowledge often promotes conversation 
between those who, from slight acquaintance, have with 
each other few subjects in common, and between whom, 
conversation, in consequence, flags, and becomes heavy. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that the occupations of 
drawing, music, and reading, should be suspended on the 
entrance of morning visiters. But if a lady be ei^aged 
with light needlework, and none other is appropriate in 
the drawing-room, it promotes ease, and is not inconsistent 
with good breeding to continue it during conversation f 
particularly if the visit be protracted or the visiters be 
gentlemen. It was formerly the custom to see visiters to 
the door on taking leave ; but this is now discontinued. 
The lady of the house merely rises from her seat, shakes 
hands or courtesies, according as her intimacy is with the 
parties, and then ringing the bell to summon a servant to 
attend them, leaves them to find their way out of 4he 
house. Neither is it necessary for a lady to advance 'to 
th^ door to receive her company, who are expected to 
make their way to her, unless, indeed, great age, or marked 
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superiority of rank require, according to'the usages of 
cietjf a greater d^^e of attention. 

Mes. L. — ^Is there not some awkwardness attending 
this, if servants be not on the alert ? 

Mrs. 6. — There is ; but it is the duty of eveiy mis- 
tressy to see that her servants understand, and fulfil, what 
is requisite for the good order of her house, and the com- 
fort of her visiters. 

§ 2. DINNER PARTIES. 

Uks. L.— How are dinner parties to be managed? 

Mrs. B. — Cards for a dinner party should be issued a 
fortnight, three weeks, or even a month beforehand ; and 
as ddness is less tolerable at one's own table than at any 
c/theTf care should be taken in the selection of the party, 
which cannot be otherwise than heavy and dull, if incon- 
gruously assembled. A very large party is not likely to 
be as lively and sociable as one of moderate size. A re- 
mark has somewhere been made, that a dinner 'party 
should never be less in number than the graces, nor more 
than the muses ; but certainly more than ten or twelve in 
number is not desirable. When a table is very long, the 
conversation, witticisms, and pleasantries at one end must 
be lost at the other. When, however, from prudential 
motives, it is an object to have a restricted number of din- 
ner parties, they xannot, of course, be of so limited a 
size : it being settled by all strict economists, that the 
expense of dinner parties is in proportion to the number 
given, and not to the size of them. 

The extent of a party being determined, the next point 
to be considered, is the selection of the guests. It is fatal 
to good humour and enjoyment, to invite those to meet 
who are known to be disagreeable to each other. The 
lively and reserved should be mixed tc^ether, so as to forca 
an, agreeable whole, the one amusing, aTvd<5aft o\!wet\s«w8fe 

6 
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amiiseiL An equal number of ladies and gentlemen^ 
neither all old, nor yet all young, should be so mingled^ 
that the conversation may be as varied as the party, uniting 
the sense and experience of age, with the vivacity and 
originally of youdi. The conversation must, in a great 
degree* however, be regulated by the host and hostess; 
who should be always prepared to rouse it when it be- 
comes heavy, or to change it skilfully when it is likely to 
turn upoa subjects known to be unpleasant to any of their 
visiters. Such a power over the flow of conversation 
results generally from early and constantly associating 
with good company, and from that self-possession which 
rarely belongs to persons of retired habits. I have been 
told that Sir Walter Scott possesses this art in a peculiar 
degree, and exerts it whenever the cpnveisation at his 
table approaches towards an alignment between two o^ 
the party. By imperceptible, but sure means, he checks 
thb monopoly, and turns the conversation into, channels of 
m<Mie general interest. 

Mrs. L. — ^When the party is formed, how is the table 
to be regulated ? 

Mrs. B. — The regulation of the table is a concern of 
some nicety; and in this every lady must first exercise 
her judgment as to its expense, and then show her taste 
m its arrangement, whatever her establishment may be : 
whether she have to fix upon her bill of fare with a house- 
keeper, or with a cook of fewer qualifications, her super- 
intendence will still be necessary. She should be the best 
judge what dishes may be too expensive, too heavy, at 
too unsubstantial. In general, preserves form a part of a 
dessert, either West Indian or English ; and when the latter 
are made at home, they are usually better in quality, and one 
half cheaper, than those purchased at the confectioner's. 

Mrs. L. — Will you give me some idea of the best 
method of setting out and arranging a dinner table, for a 
party of sixteen or twenty ? 
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Mrs. B^-^Fashion» the great arbiter of every thing 
connected with social life, varies the nature of the courses^ 
and the quantity of viands which must be placed at one 
time upon^ the table ; so that the dinner whidi might be 
considered as elegant at one time would have an air of 
vulgarity at another ; particular directions, therefore, on 
this part of your inquiry, can scarcely be given, though 
by describing a dinner of three courses, for the present 
time, some idea may be formed, and which may be modi- 
fied to any future change of fashion. 

The centre of the table is not now universally occupied 
hy the f ;iergne, or any other centre dish, although at 
some tables this custom is continued. Nor, unless the 
par^ is a laige one, is it as usual as it was to have two 
dishes of fish, and two tureens of soup. One of each, for 
a party of nine or ten is thought enough ; the soup is 
placed at the top of the table, the fish at the bottom 
Sometimes the side dishes, or entries, are served with the 
soap and fish ; but moie commonly they are brought to 
table with the removes of the soup and fish. The number 
of these side dishes is four or six, according to the size of 
the party. 

Vegetables are handed round finom the side-table. The 
wines are placed upon the table at first in six decanters, 
one of each being placed at each coiner of the table, and 
one on each side m the length of the table, while two 
bottles of some light French or Rhenish wine, undecanted, 
corked, and placed in silver or plated vases, fill up a space 
between the ends of the table. Small decanters of water, 
covered with an inverted tumbler, should be placed by 
the cover of every second guest, but malt liquors, cider, 
and other beverages, are handed by the attendants when 
called for. in the interval of each course, Champaign, 
Hock, Burgundy, or Barsac, are bandied round to each 
guest. Cheese is handed round, but the custom of drink« 
11^ Port after it is no longer in vogue. 
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Wbeoy according to the coDtinental ftshioiiy the cloth Ui 
allowed to remain on the table, it is protected by four 
small damask cloths, of which the comers meet in the 
centre of the table, and these are easily removed after the 
dinner is finished^ and before the dessert is brought ; but 
the more general custom is to remove the cloth before the 
dessert. Previously, however, a silver, china, or glass 
dish, containing rose-water, is passed round the table, into 
which each guest dips the comer of his table-napkin, for 
the purpose of refreshing his mouth and fingers, prior to 
the appearance of the dessert. 

The dessert necessarily varies with the season : when 
that will admit of lipe fruits, the most important, such as 
grapes, pine-apples, peaches, or apricots, must of course 
occupy the ends of the table ; while the inferior firuits,. 
such as strawberries and raspberries, with preserves and 
dried fruits, fill the corners and sides of the table. A 
Savoy cake, on an elevated dish, is very proper for the 
centre; wafers, and any other cakes, may fill up any 
spaces in the length of the table. In the summer a China 
j^il of ice is generally placed at each end of the table, 
and served out on glass plates before the wine is circu- 
lated. Sometimes Noyeau, Cura^oa, Dantzic, Constantia, 
or some other liqueur, or cordial, is handed to the guests 
in small glasses, immediately after the ice has been 
served ; the ice pails and glass plates are removed before 
the servants leave the room. 

The decanted wines placed on the table during dinner 
are white wines ; either Madeira, Sherry, or Bugellus ; 
those circulated after dinner are Port, Madeira, and 
Claret. Claret is generally contained in a decanter with 
a handle, and of a peculiar form, and having a heavy 
stopper. 

Directions to the cook should always be closed witfi 
strict injunctions to be punctual to time, and to send every 
thing, which is intended to be eaten hot, to table in pr<^r 
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seasoD. Carelessness in these two particulars should not 
be passed over without reprimand; and if the fault be 
repeated, it might be as well to part with a servant who 
has either undertaken a place without possessing £» it 
sufficient qualifications, or who is indifferent to the comfort 
of her master or mistress, to whom it is a most disagree- 
able circumstance to be anticipating for a length of time 
the announcement of dinner, and when announced to find 
every thing either chilled or overdone. 

After the order for dinner has been given, a proper time 
should be allowed fw serving it up, before the host at 
hostess express their impatience by ringii^ the bell ; 
which often hurries and perplexes the servants without 
expediting their business. It has been calculated that it 
l^uiies twenty minutes to serve up a dinner; but I be- 
lieve that this calculation was made when the first course 
consisted of more dishes than is usually the case now. 
Peihaps, ten or twelve minutes is a sufficient allowance, 
especially if the cook has placed every thing in readiness 
ibr servings and has proper assistance ; it is impossible for 
one person to take up a laige dinner in moderate time. 

The butler, or footoian, should be furnished with a plan 
of the dinner, drawn out in an intell^ible manner, so that 
be may know how to arrange the dishes on the table : for 
as much of the elegance of effect, which is always de- 
sirable on a dinner table,, ia pioduced by this airangementr 
it ought not to be trusited to the taste or judgment of a 
servant. 

After the dessert is put on the table with the wine, 
glasses, &c. ice is sometimes handed round, for which 
there is an additional ]|^te given to each guest. The- 
butler and another servant remain in the room while the 
ice is eating, to remove the upper plates when done with. 
The butler and footman should have ^very thing in the 
neatest order, at the side-board and on the table \ vrvtk^ 
sufficient quantity of glasses, knives, forkS) s^j^n^^ ^^. \sw 

6* 
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the room. They should be quiet and rapid in their move^ 
ments ; observant in supplying changes of plates^ and in 
attending to the demands of each guest. They ought not 
to reqinre being told to change plates, nor should they be 
permitted to leave the room. The courses ihoakl be 
quickly removed, but without bustle. 

It is always proper, if no housekeeper or butler be keptf 
that the mistress of her family should give very minute 
directions to the footman, to prepare the plate the day 
befisie a dinner-party is to be given. Wax lights shodd 
be in readiness, and the lamps, particularly those not in 
common use, should be cleaned and trimmed. 

The table which is to be used must be so proportioned 
to the size of the party, as neither to inconvenience the 
guests, by over-crowding them, nor yet to admit of too 
much space, wliich has always an uncomfortable appear- 
ance. The glasses of every description should look clean 
and bright; and the water in the decanters should be 
clear, and without sediment. The wines, when not in 
charge of a butler, should be given out in good time, to be 
properly decanted and cooled 

I am afraid you will think that these directions are more 
minute than is requisite ; but I know that many a youqg 
housekeeper has been amazed at the bustle and conifusion 
apparent among her servants at the hour of dinner, and hat 
been mortified at the difficulty of procuring what wai 
required, without being aware, that, bad she previously 
enforced regulations like these, she would have brought 
them into such habits of order and method, as would have 
enabled them to discharge their duties easily and quietly. 
When once good habits are formed in our servants, they 
will seldom require such minute attention ; for, perceiving 
the advantages tliey themselves derive from them, they 
will generally continue to practise them. Such servants 
will, of theur own accord, clean and put away into their 
proper places, all the various ailicles which belong to their 
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different departments. Confusion and breakage will be 
thus avoided, and the ordinaiy business of the following; 
day not much interrupted* 

Mrs. L. — ^Your instructions briqg to my recollection the 
lively and amusing description of a badly-arranged and 
badly-conducted dinner in one of Miss Edgeworth's 
stories. Though the scene of that dinner is Dublin, it is 
not difficult to call to mind some veiy similar to it in Eng^ 
land. The table groaning under the weight of luxuries ; 
the domestics hurried and flurried, first at one end of the 
room, and then at another, without having much notion 
what to do with themselves ; the lady hostess, with settled 
anxiety on her brow, directing the proper position of each 
dishy and apparently more solicitous for the perfection of 
the coup-derail of her table, than for the flavour of her 
viands ; and when, after calling, commanding, and exhorting 
in vain the poor servant to put into its proper place either the 
trifle or the custard, her emphatic and icproachful exclama- 
tioD admirably closes the scene, ^^Oh! Larry! Larry P* 

But when dinner is announced, what form then takes 
place? 

Mrs. B. — When dinner is announced, the gentleman of 
the bouse selects the lady either distinguished by rank, by 
age, or by beir^ the greatest stranger in the party, to lead 
to the dining-room, where he places her by himself. If 
her husband be of the party, he takes the lady of the 
house to her place at table, and seats himself by her ; the 
rest of the party follow in couples ; and the hostess ar- 
noges them according to their rank, or according to what 
At imagines may be their expectations ; always, however, 
^cing the greatest strangers among the gentlemen near 
lierself. This arrangement should be eflected in an easy, 
gentle manner, and with as little form as possible. 

The trouble of carving generally devolves on the gen- 
tenan next to the lady. The gentlemen aioxndVVie \^\A^ 
ue supposed to pay every attention to tbe \ad\ea tftiiX \ft 
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tfaem ; and it is the duty of the servants to hand round 
the fish and soup, which aie presumed to be geneiaDy 
eaten. It is not, now, the fashion for the presiding lady to 
pay those veiy particular attentions to her guests, which 
formerly was a formidable task. In this point, however, 
some discrimination must be shown ; too much attention 
has the appearance of effort, and annoys ; too little may 
offend. The lady of the house should never be so mudi 
engaged with these attentions as to render her unable ta 
listen to conversation, or to keep it alive : her aim should 
be to give it an easy transition from one topic to another; 
and to guard it from dwelling long on one which is not 
Iflcely to excite general interest. In fact, a gentlewoman 
m known in her own house. She may pass unnoticed 
elsewhere, because there may be nothing striking id her 
appearance ; but at home, and at her own table, she is 
instantly discovered^ It is with her manners as with her 
dress ; she does not follow fashion blindly and immoda^ 
rately, but rather moulds them into the superior km of 
good breeding. 

It is customary in some houses, which are regarded as 
fashionable, for the master and mistress to sit together at 
the head of the table, leaving the lower end in chaige of 
a son, or some male relation or friend ; but this custom 
has never been sanctioned by general usage, and is so ob- 
jectionable, as far as regards the attention and comfort 
which every guest has a right to expect from his host, that 
it b not likely ever to prevail. It is true that bad health, 
advanced age, or accidental circumstances, may place a 
gentleman as a guest at his own table ; but when these 
do not exist, his appropriate situation is, certainly, at the 
lower end of the table. The same objections do not 
apply to a lady resigning her situation to the gentleman 
who would otherwise be placed at her right hand ; be- 
cause, if he is to carve, he can do so with more ease when 
situated at the head of the table, and the lady is lefl more 
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h&b to distribute her attention and conversatioa to those 
who stmound her. To a young woman in particular this 
18 allowable ; the graceful deportment of a lady at her 
own table, which is generally so pleaainig to her husband^ 
would be much diminished^ i£ she wel» either obliged to 
carve, or her attention were directed too much to the sap' 
laying the plates of her yisiters. Ladies, however, who 
hare been married some years, generally prefer to caire 
for themselves ; and, as habit has made them expert, they 
manage it without beii^ too much engrossed by it. 

Mrs. L. — ^Although carvmg may not be absolutely es- 
sential in a lady, do you not think it a desirable art for 
eveiy one to acquire ? 

Mrs. B. — Certainly. £very lady should be able, when 
oocaskHi calls for it, to carve without awkwardness, and 
dxMild know what are considered the delicate parts of 
eveiy dish that comes before her, that she may be able- to 
point them out to others. When she herself carves, she 
has to set an example to her servants of neatness and care ; 
for, besides the disagreeable appearance of a badly-carved 
dish, the waste that attends it is not inconsiderable, and it 
should be remembered, that when carelessness in this par- 
ticular, or, indeed in any others characterizes the head of 
a family, the example spreads throughout every other 
branch of it. 

Mrs. L. — ^Will you oblige me with some directions on 
fliis point ? 

Mrs. 6. — The following rules will, periiaps, assist you ; 
and, to render them more intelligible, they are illustrated 
by rough drawings, dotted where the joints or contents of 
the dishes ought to be cut. 

In the first place : the carvii^-knife should be light and 
sharp ; and it should be firmly grasped ; although in using 
it, strength is not as essential as skill, particulariy if the 
biitcher has properly divided the bones of s\icJi ^o\Tii(A v& 
the neck, low, and breast of veal or o{ mv^oi^. 
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The dish should Dot be fai from the cairer ; for when 
it ii too distatit, by occasionii^ the arms to be too mudi 
vzUoded, it gives an awkward appearance to the peraoi^ 
and renders the task more difficult. 

In earring fish, caie should be taken not to break the 
flakes, and this is best avoided by the use of a fish liowd, 
whichnot being sharp, divides it better than a steel loiife. 
Eiamine this little drawii^, and you will see how a oocfl 
liead and shoulders should be carved.* 

Fig.l. 




The first piece may be taken ofif in the direction of ab, 
by putlii:^ in (he trowel at the back or (hick part of the 
lish, and the rest in successive order. A small part of the 
sound should be given wilb each slice, and will be found 
L'lose to the back-bone, bj raising the thin Hap d. It 'a 
known by being darker coloured and more transparent 
llian (he other parts of tlie fish. Almost every part of ■ 
cod's head is considered good ; the palate, the tongue, (be 
jeUy,andfinn parts, c e, ufoa and immediately around the 
jaw and bones of tbe head, arc considered as delicate eel- 
"M hy many persons, 

■ Tte bead DKl ihwiidsi of ■ cod coDtDlii the rlchcn bMI bm pin of W 
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A braled fowl haa the 1%b beat bwud (see^. 2.), 
ud faatened 1o the sides by a akewei, wUch b remored 
beibre the fowl is sent to table. A Touted fowl should 
not hare any part of the I^:s cut od^ as in the boiled 
finrl ; but aflet Ibey have beea properly scraped and 
Waabed, Ihej are drawn li^ther at the very extremity of 
Ifae breast. A boiled and a roasted fowl are each carved 
in tbe same manner. Tbe wii^ are taken off in the di- 
Kctioa of a to & {Jig- 3.)- Your knife must divide tbe 
joint, but afterwards you faave only to take film hold of 
tbe pinion with your fork, draw tbe wing towards the legs, 
and you will God that the muscles separate better tban il 
you cut tbem with your knife. Slip your knife between 
the leg and tbe body, and cut to the booe, then with the 
(uk turn tbe kg back, and, if the fowl be not a veiy old 
oae, the joinb will give way. 
Fig. 2. 




After the four quarters are thus removed, enter tbe kmfe 
«t flu breast bi the direction c d ^fig. 3.), and 3rou will 
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fl^arate die menyihotight from the breast-bone ; and bjr 
pladng your knife under it, lift it up, piessii^ it back- 
wards on the diisby and you wiU ea[sily Tenu)ve that bone. 
The collar-bones, e e, lie on each side the merrythought, 
and are to be lifted up at the broad end, by the knife, and 
forced towards the breast-bone, till the part which is fast- 
ened to it breaks off. The breaait is next to be separated 
horn die carcass, by cutting through the ribs on each side, 
from one end of the fowl to the other. The back is then 
laid upwards, and the knife passed £rmly across it, near 
the middle, while the fork lifts up the other end. Tht 
side bones are lasdy to be separated ; to do which tum 
die back fiom you, and on each side the back-bonei m 
die direction of ^ ^ (^. 4.), 

* 

rig. 4. 
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you will find a joint, which you must separate^ and (k^ 
cutting up of the fowl will be complete. 

Ducks and partridges are to be cut up in the salne 
manner; in the latter, however, the merrythought ii 
seldom separated from the breast, unless the birds are veiy 
laige. 

Tuikeys and geese have slices cut on each side of the 
breast-bone, and by beginning to cut from the wings up- 
wards to the breast-bone, many more slices may be obtain^ 
than if you cut fh)m the breast-bone to the wings, althoi^ 
I do not think the slices are quite as handsome as if cut 
in the latter method. 



lP|;Mi)l ffietfig 6) are eilher cut fion tie neck too, 




yilada '» Ae fitirest way, or from 6 to c, which is t»w (tj| 
itHMl fariiiatable mode ; and the lower part ia ftitftynWHt 
the best. 

Then aie two ways of caiYipg a ian. When ft ji 
-jamg, the knife may be enteied naar the ahoulder at A 
(s«ej^. 7.}, and cut down to b, no each side of tlw back- 
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bcpe; andlbui the ham will be divided bito ftuKe paliu;' 
Tbe back is to be ^ain divided into four psrt^ wb«fe 
tbe dotted lioea ate in the cut : ibeae and the hffi are con- 
Mned the best parts, though the fdiouldets are ^fened 
bf fl(»ne, and are to be taken off in the ineOi^ Q^'c A * 
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The pieces Hhould be kid neatly on tbe pktes, aa ftey aie 
separated, and each plate served with slu£[% and gravy. 
When the hare is old, it is better not to attempt the division 
down the back, which would require much strength ; but 
the legs should be separated from the body at ^ and then 
&e meat cut off from eSch ude> and divided into mode' 
rate-sized pieces. If Ae inaiBS and ears are required, 
cut off the head, and put jout bnife between the uppei 
and lower jaw, and diride them^ which will enable jou 
to lay Uie upper jaw flat on the dish : then force the pcunt 
of your knife into the centre, and having cut the head into 
two parts, distribute the brainswith the ears to those wl» 
like them. 

Rabbits are carved in the same manner as a hare, except 
that tiM back is divided (mly into two pieces, which, witfa 
the legs, are considered the most delicate parts. 

A Ham is generally cut in the direction oiatob,fig, &>, 



Fig.B. 




down to the bone, and throngfa the prime partof the liam. 
Another way is to cut a small hole at c, and to enlarge it 
by cutting circular pieces out of it ; this method brings 
you to the best part of the ham directly, and has an ad- 
vant^o over the other in keeping in the gravy. 

A leg of mutton is more easily carved than any othisr 
joint, but nevertheless there is a mode of doing it neatly, 
wbiob sAouJd be observed. Ttte first jlice should be 
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taken out at a IJig. 9.) between the knuckle & and the 
Fig. 9. 




(hick end ; and the second and aubsequent aljces sbauM 
be cut ID this direction, until you are stopped bj the 
ciamp-bone at c; tbea turn it up, and lake the remaining 
slices from the back, in a lor^iludmal direction When 
the leg is rather lean, help some fat from the broad end 
with each slice. The best and most juicy slices are to- 
wards tbe broad end : but 8<»De persons prefer the 
knut^le : and where economy is an object, tbe knuckle 
should always be eaten when the joint is hot, as it becomes 
very dry when cold. If the joint is to be brought a^ui 
to table, it has a much neater and more respectable ap- 
pearance if it be helped, altogether, from the knuckle 
end, when it is hot. This direction may appear triflii^ ; 
but a good economist knows tbe importance of carving, 
when the circumstances of a family require that a joint 
be brought a second Ihne to table. 
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D {Jig. ID.) should be cut fi 
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the bone in the direction of the line a 6 c, b; which mean) 
the gravy is allowed to flow out : then the carver, turning 
[he broad end of the haunch towards him, should cut in 
deep from h to d. Ht: then cuts thin slices in the same 
diiectioii, taking care to give to each person wbom be 
helps a due proportion of fat, which is, by lovers ofveni- 
SOB, l^hly prized : there is generally more of this delicacy 
on the left side aihd than on the other side. 
A haunch of mutton is carved in the same manner U 

A saddle of mutton (^. ll.) iscut from the t^l (olfo 




Md og «wh wk tbe twck-bnlB, k Ibe £nctioi> of Ae 
Inn a 8, xobtinoing <towowuda to dM edg* c vUl it Iw- 
OOMtoobL TIM ilkn ibould be cut tbio, kud if tfas 
joint be a laige one, Ibe; ma; be divided into two parti. 
Tbi 6( inll be fbuttd M ft« lAlbs. 

A waekhf pi; ii cut iq» beftm it a kkA to taUe. Thi 
rttii msj be dtridtd into two puta u wdl a» Mm junti. 
Tbe fibi uc Gonndered tba finest port, and Ifao Be^ end 
onder the riMulder. PBrt«rtbelndneTaHhaaldb«added 
to eacfe hdptng. 

A aboulder of muttoo, if pnyerff roaated, is nppoaed 
l»7i«ld manf Aotee pieces, bat Oaa clH>etida rei7 mucb 
iVea Un (um. Tbe tnt tut dwuld be n the diiectiGo 
*i{Jlg- !*•)) aadiaflertekiDgaftwiliceeoBWdi'iide 




•fdnsapwftieh fbUowitfae fintait,>DM good dices 
maj be obtained on eadi aide of tbe ridge of the ahouldor- 
hkda, in A»dfnctioo c d. Wben Ibe pailr ia msmmaoB, 
diManqTbeUkenfifiaatbeundeiaida; aodJtbanAii 
aide, uDde^ tlM sdee e, tint tba &t ia fmnd.* 



p »— |ml l ) i , lili Milted itotaMfcHiBttilrtritfJ at Ha* 
MgWncgaftaiMaMliu 0MiteltaM/aa«r. 
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Mrs. L.— Will you oblige me by specifying, mole 
particularly, tbe parts which are considered as the. most 
delicate of those dishes whidi are iisually placed, at the 
head of the table?. 

Mrs. B. — Of a Turbot the thickest part is consid^ed 
the best ; but the fins are regarded as delicacies, and a 
small portico of them should be offered to every one to 
Tvhom. the fish is sent. Those, however, who care lesB 
for appearance and fashion, and are acquainted with this 
fish, prefer the back or brown side ; and it certainly has 
more flavour than the white side. 
. Of. Salmon a portion both of the thick and the t)iin part 
should be given ; but of Cod, the thin part not being ge- 
nerally reckoned the best, the thick, white, flakes, with the 
sound and the firm parts about the head, are the most 
esteemed. The middle part of Soles, Haddocks, laige 
Whitings, and Trout, is the preferable part, but tbe tail 
end is the best part of the Mackarel. A part of the roe 
or milt and liver, should be distributed to each plate ; and 
in helping flaky fish, such as cod and haddock, care should 
be taken to lift the flakes from the bone without breaking 
them. 

Thdug^ few joints are placed at die head of the table, 
still it is desirable that every lady should be able to carve 
them judiciously. In a Breast of Veal, the best slices are 
to be had firom the brisket ; in a Leg of Lamb, from the 
middle, between the knuckle and the thick end. In the 
Calf s* Head, the fleshy glandular portion, near the neck is 
tbe best : whilst the eye, neatly taken out with the point of 
the carving-knife, and tbe palate, are the most delicate parts. 

The breasts, the wings, and the merry-thoughts of all 
kinds of poultry, and feathered game, are the most es- 
teemed, with the exception of the Woodcock, the legs of 
which are preferred to any other part. The tip of the 
wing of the Partridge is a morsel highly prized by the 
epicure in eating. 
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Mrs. L,-— Can a lady refuse to take wine with a gen- 
tleman when requested ? 

Mrs. B. — It is not th^ custom to refuse the request, nor 
is it considered polite ; though 1 think it may be done, 
provided the manner in which it is done be «> tempered 
. by politeness as to avoid the unpleasantness of ofifending.* 
Mrs. L. — ^What is your opinion with r^ard to the dis- 
continuance of the old custom of drinking healths ? 

Mrs. B. — I think the total omission of the old custom 
not altogether defensible ; for, although the routine of 
drinking healths by every individual is a formality which 
may be well dispensed with, yet I should .prefer the an- 
cient fashion to be preserved, as far as regards the friends 
• at whose social board we are guests, and whose attentions 
seem to claim some acknowledgment and tribute of respect 
on our parts. There is in my mind an apparent heartless- 
. ness in the present fashion ; and a little of that honest 
. warmth whidi characterized the rude hospitality of our 
. forefathers would not detract from the refinement of the 
present age, but would increase the pleasures of the social 
: table. Toasts, on the contrary, are properly exploded ; 
: for &ey restrained the liberty of the guest, and forced 
him to take more wine than he might desire ; and although 
few were ever given in the presence of the ladies, yet 
those that passed after they had retired kept the gentlemen 
'from the drawing-room in the ev^ing, which you may 
think a sufficient reason why the female part of society 
should discountenance the drinking of toasts. 

Mrs. L.^Will you permit me to say, that I think the 
ladies retire, in general, too soon from the dining-room. 
I have perceived the lady of the house, frequently, rest- 
less and ufieasy, until she could find an opportunity of 
canying o£f the female part of her visiters ; and as every 

• IntaUnf sgtaMofwine, itimotiieeenaryttiat aladfdMHiAilkit. 
'^By merely taidiiA die petfonii^ an tbat polUeiKB r^^ 
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gefitteman ti^whom I bare ispcfkieB tm Ab aol^ect lias. 
coDdemned this fashion, I should ^Hafa to h&m fqttf d^ 
nion as to Hxe time at whlefii the witlkjAfawla|f iftoold 
tdte place. 

Mrs. B.-^The cuBtom for the Ikdies tt> letiM soon after 
d&iiier is the felic of a haf hatous agey when tbt feotHe 
circuited so fieelj, and toast upon toast succeeded each 
other so rapidly, ^t the genfkmeii of a corapa«sr soon 
Became' unfit to conduct themselyes with the decorum es* 
'sential in the presence of tiie female sex. But in te pie- 
sent age, when temperance is a striking feature in tile 
character of a gentleman ; «id when delicacy of condoet 
towards the female sex has increased with the esteem* in 
which they are now held, on account of their superior 
education and attahmients, tbe eaily withdrawing^ of tfm 
ladies fem the dinhig-room isf to be deprecated ; afr li 
prevents much oouTersation which might afibrd' gratifipa- 
tion and amusement, both to the ladies and the gentte- 
men. The truth of this remark is almost generally ae« 
knowledged in polite circles ; and it is not, now, custemaqr 
for the ladies to retire very soon after dinner. A lapae in 
the conversation will occasionally indicate a seasendMr 
time for the change to take place. 

I may take this opportunity of remarking, that servaals. 
should be instructed to attend to the drawing-room fce, 
and to prepare the lights after dinner. Prints, periodical 
works, or other publications of a light kind, ought to be 
dispersed about the room, and are sometimes usefid' lo 
engage the attention, when any thmg like aifwi in ob- 
servable. Coffee should be brought up soon, and the gen- 
tlemen summoned. 

Mrs. L.-^It is not usyal,! believe, for a fatdy to be in 
full dress when she entertains a party at <finner. 

Mrs. B.— The diesi of a kdjr at dkner parties should 

be Joiner at home tfaair abroad; otfaarwise a leflection 

mJjgfit be implied on such.of b^T guftsti wboie dms it le- 
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itska; bal» In the eTemog parties, the ladj'of the home' 
It genenlJIf fiiU dieflsed. 

§j 9. Efxniiie PiiMMk 

Mrs. L.— Yoir here obliged toe v^ much hj these 
useful diiectioDS £ar the conducting of a dinner parly. 
Will you now give me some instructions on the manage>- 
ment of evenii^ parties ^ 

Mrs. B. — ^Evening parties have various denominations, 
but dfflfer from eabh other rather m the amuseoMntS than 
inthe-mamier of eenduetini: them. They consist of balls^ 
at which, you know, dancing alone is the amusement ^— ' 
louts, which comprehend a crowd of persons in fuM dress 
assembled to pay their respects to the lady of the house, 
and to converse, occasionally, wi& such of their ac- 
quaintance as th^ may chance to encounter*ln the tibrong : . 
— conversaziones, in which, as the term implies, conver> 
sation has the lead; but the tedium which this might 
occasion to some of the guests, l^ its unvaried continuance, 
is prevented by the occasional introduction of music and^ 
danciqg, and card parties. 

Mrs. L.^How long before a ball is given should the 
invitations be issued ? 

Mrs. B.— a montti at least, or even six weeks ; and die 
invitation (pdnted from a cc^per-plate on cards) is usually 
either in this fonn, or in the one that follows : 
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Mrs. C H 

REQUESTS THE PLEASURE OF 

Mr. and Mrs. W-^ M—'s 

COBIPANT TO AN BVENIX6 FARTT, 

Wednesday f Mai^ ^th. 

Dmtdng. Tht Favcur of an Answer is deHrtd- 



As the company is generally numerous at balls, it is 
neither necessary, nor is it expected, to be so select as at 
smaller parties. On these occasions the rooms may bo 
well filled, although too great a crowd should be avoided. 
The majority ought, of course, to be juvenile, and the 
number of gentlemen should be equal to, or even exceed^ 
that of the ladies. 

I need scarcely remind you of the great advantage of 
being beforehand, in all the necessary preparations for 
parties of every kind. Early in the day, thje sofas, chairs, 
and tables should be removed, as well as every other 
piece of furniture which is likely either to be in the way 
or to be injured : forms should be placed round the walls 
of the room, as occupying less space than chairs, and ac- 
commodating more persons with teats. A ball-room 
should be brilliantly lighted, and this is done in the best 
style by a chandelier or lamp suspended from the centre 
of the ceiling, which diffuses an equal light, while it adds 
to the elegant appearance of the room. Lustres placed 
on the mantel-piece, and branches on tripods in the comers 
of the room, are also extremely ornamental. 

Mrs. L. — I hope you recommend chalking the floor* 

jrluch is not oaly omamental* but useful, as I know by 

experience, in prerentingp those ^wkw^ «n\ ^>sa.^S^- 
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abk accidents which a slippery floor inevitably occasiooB 
among the lively votaries of Terpsichore. 
Mrs. B. — ^A chalked floor is useful, too, in disguising^, 

• for the time, an old or ill-coloured floor, which would 
otherwise ibrm a miserable contrast to the elegant chan- 
deliers, and the well-dressed belles and beaux. When 
the season will allow it, we must not forget to fill the fire- 
place with flowers and plants, which, indeed, form an ap- 
propriate and pleasing ornament on the landing-places, 
and in other parts of the house through which the guests 
may have to pass. 

' In consulting the beauty of the fair visitants, those 
flowers should be selected which reflect colours in har- 
mony with the human complexion ; as, for example, the 

; Rose, the early white Azalea, the white and pink Hyacinth, 
and other flowers oi similar tints. There should not be 
an over propcN*tion of green : tor, as this colour reflects 
the blue and yellow rays,. it is by no means favourable to 

■ the female complexion ; and still worse are yellow and 
orange-coloured groups, whether of natural or artificial 
flowers. In some degree, however, the flowers should be 
chosen to harmonize also with the colour of the paper, or 
the walls of the ball-room. 

The music should always be good, as much of the 
pleasure of dancing depends upon it. Violins, with haip 
and flute accompaniments^ form the piost agreeable band 
for dancing. 

The lady of the house, who is expected to appear in 
rather conspicuous fiiU dress, should be in readiness to 
receive her guests in good time ; allowing herself a few 
minutes' leisure to survey her rooms, to ascertain that 
every thing is in proper order, and that nothing is defective 
in any of her anangements. The arrival of her guests 
will be between the hours of nine and twelve. 
A retiriqsr room should be in lead&ieBa tot \dL<Scift%^\c> 

jmy wish to disburtben themselves o£ t3[vv?A& axA ^^n;^% 
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and here a female idioddbe in altl^iidttice teiicilm llwu^ 
and to perform anj fitye-^ice <^ DMlBes rn^kk a hi^ 
dtess> may aecidenCi^ require. Tc^a and oofiae may 
also be piesenCed in tUs vo«ii» if any be deemed oeoei- 
saiy; bat of late the custom of iti(«odliciii||^ thes^ieAwlh 
ments at baBg has been nearly abolisked. 

Three men servants^ at leastt are neeessaiyY andas mai^ 
more as the si^re of life of the.inditridttal wlKvgivee#|e 
ball sanctions. One servant ikoM attend at the doo» tf 
the boose ; and -receivings the names of the companiy.as 
they arrive, he should transmit them to anothefy who shoold 
conduct the party into Ae ante-foomi while he in tum, 
communicates their ^urrival to a third at the drawmg^*roeBi 
door, who should aniibance them to the lady of the hamt. 
Her station dioiild^be as near the entrance of the loom as 
possible, that her friends may not have to search lim her 
to v^iom, of course, they wish first to pay their respecte, 
and j&om whom they expect their welcome. As soon as a 
sufficient number of dancers are arrived, the youQgf people 
should be introduced to partners, that they may not, fay 
any unreasonable delay of their expected amusement^ kise 
their self-complacency, and cast the reflection of dohnss 
on the party. When the lady of the house is a dancer, 
she generally commences the dance ; but when this is not 
the case, her husband should lead out ^ greatest strangefr 
or person of highest rank present : and while one dance fe 
proceeding, la Maitresse du bal, if a French tenn be 
allowable, should be preparing another set of dancers to< 
take the place of those upon the floor as soon as they have 
nnished. Nothing di^lays more want of management, 
and mediod, than a dead pause after a dance ; while the 
Jady, all confusion at so disagreeable a circomsl ince, is beg- 
ging those to take their places who have, periiaps, never 
l^ecD introduced to partners. There should be no mono- 
poJx of Oua delightful reefeatkxi,\yii\. «\\ ^ dan^n m 
(Ae party should eigoy it in teg^v^ fUic^Mnmi. 
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lUfimiimeDts, such as kes, konoade^ ngiis^ and mukll. 
rool^^a^esy fibould be haiided vooid bi^vreen eveij two 
or ttuee danceSf unieBS a foom be appiopmttd for aacfa. 
refiresbments^. Supper should be aimoooced at half-past 
twelve <ir at one o^clocky never later : and each gentleman 
should dien be requestied to take dtti^ of a lady to the 
supper-room. Both with regard to tte pleasure of her 
Gompany^ and hdr own comfcnty La Afoitresse would do 
Wiril to discowrtenance the habH, whicb is sometimes 
saoetioned^ qf Ihfe gentlemeB remalmi^ long in the suf^per* 
room after ^ ladies have letir^, 

lifys. L. — ^Indeed, I entirely agfee with you in thb 
opinion^, for, when* Qie gendemten- remain^ in tiie ^ supper- 
vDomy it frequently^ causes a ibilnal piffty of silent vod 
listless fair ones, who seem to consider Ais temporary 
suspension of their amusement as an evil df sufficient 
magnitude to rob their countenances of the smiles of 
eheerfiihiess and good-humour, which they had worn 
during the preceding part of the evening. As our gentle 
islandeis lose half their charms when they lose their good 
humour, it is charitable to them to prevent, if posnble, 
this half-hour of discomfiture. Of what, my dear madam, 
siiould a supper for such a party consist ? Is it an eipen- 
sive addition to the entertaimnent ? 

Mrs. B. — ^The variety of little delicacies of which sup- 
pers generally consist, makes them rather expensive. 
The table is usually crowded with didies, which, how- 
ever,, contain nothing of a m(»e solid nature dian chickens, 
tongue, collared eels, prawns, lobsteis,* trifles^ jellies, 
blancmange^ whips, fruit, ornamental confectionaiyj &c. 
French jvines are frequently presented at suppers. As it 
vrould be scarcely possible to seat a very large party at 
once at a supper-table, it is advisable to keep one part of 

. * Tot]i«Miiiaybeadde(^litm^lnCottitairileM«iaM3Lo^«»itt^K^ 
M9dfiekkd. iVsiiiwareiioCCobeobtaiiiediaiideBiliK^bw^ 
4i^ «w ft»MniiM», lotf iMMMiioiiiMeia tte \}^^ 
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the company dancing in the baU-room, while another il at 
■supper : and, even in this case, the gentlemen need not be 
seated nor sup until the ladies have fetiffed. Veiy little 
apparent exertion is necessaiy in the It^y of the house, 
yet should she contrive to speak to most of her guests 
some time during the evening, and to the greatest stnmgen 
she should pay more marked attention. 
- Mrs. L. — What ceremonies are to be observed at routs ? 

Mrs. B. — ^The preparations for a rout, vrith the ezcep- 
tbn of removing the carpet, chalking the floor, and provi- 
ding music and a supper, are similar to dxise for a ball. 
The same announcements are requisite ; the lady of the 
house is required to receive her guests in the same man- 
ner ; and refreshments are to be provided in the waitings 
room : but, farther* the assembled g^roups are left to arouse 
themselves, if amusement can be found in a crowd resem^ 
bling that which fills the lobbies of a theatre on the firrt 
night of a new performance. To a person unacquainted 
with fashionable life, nothing can appear more extiaordi- 
naiy than the influence of fashion in these gregarious as- 
semblies. The secret, however, is this : — ^few expect any 
gratification from the rout itself; but the whole pleasure 
consists in the anticipation of the following days' gossip, 
which the faintings, tearing of dresses, and elbowings 
which have occurred, are likely to afiford. To meet a 
fashionable friend next day in the Park, without having 
been at Lady A — *s, would be sufficient to exclude the ab- 
sentee from any claim to ton; while to have been squeezed 
into a comer with the Marchioness of B — , or the Duchess 
of C— -, is a most enviable event, and capable of aflbrding 
conversation for at least ten days. 

Mrs. L.— Are conversaziones conducted in the same 
manner ? 

Mrs. B.— Not exactly. Conversaziones are more select 
meeti^gabodi in respect to tbfe Yvom^Mi «iA\3cm^ clAx^cftofs 
of the uKfivJduals who axe invited. To tokiVa ^^ \\sr^- 
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tioDS are general and unlimited; to conversaziones tliey 
are limited, and the individuals are, at least, supposed to 
possess a taste for information, whether, obtained from 
books or from conversation. .^ 

This description of evening amusement is not, however, 
general, but i^ confined either to literaiy circles, or to those 
persons of rank and fortune who wish to patronise litera- 
ture. When you wish to give a conversazione, the party 
should be selected with some care ; and although persons 
of the same pursuits should be brought together, yet. 
individuals of the most opposite characters and acquire- 
ments should also be invited, to give variety and interest 
to the conversation, which is the object of the assembly. 
The tables should be spread with the newest publications, 
. prints, and drawings : shells, fossils, and other natural pro- 
ductions should, also, be intn)duced,.to excite attention and 
promote remark. 

Mrs. L. — This is a most rational species of entertain- 
ment. Why is it so little in fashion ? 

Mrs. B.— One cause of its rarity is the mania which 
prevails for music, without which no species of entertain- 
ment is. regarded worthy of attention. This is a circum- 
. stance to be lamented, for nothing would contribute more 
. to the general diffusion of information, and consequent^ 
to the improvement of society. 

Mrs. L. — ^How are card parties conducted ? 

Mrs. B. — ^The invitations to these are similar to those 
issued for routs and balls, with the change of the word, 
" quadrilles," to " cards." As many should be invited 
as will fill up a certain number of whist tables, with the 
addition of a loo or round table. Tea and coffee are 
handed to the guests on their arrival, and wine, cakes, and 
ices are handed round to the players at intervals durii^ 
the evening. Each whist table should be fum\%Vv&d nvV^ 
at least two new packs of cards, diffeientVy coV»iied fsa 
ifie backs, besides counteTS for markers. Tlae \adc3 0I ^^ 



houtc gwtiaflhf toots flw imkie of the pointi^wiiidi daler- 
niiiir Ifae ganc; and ilifr dxxiUU alior b* pmpared to 
chiqgpeihe pbyios at tahl«9 as sooa as the nibber b de- 
clared to be over As all Am compiBj is not always 
engaged io i^y^ the Mty of the house, as well as her 
huribandy shodd remam diseagaged, to lead into o e of e isa '' 
tion those who are strafgers to one another, and to pMMote 
the general amoaement of the guests^ 

Mm. L.— -Aicoordiqg to your accoimtt oonveisaiieMS 
and caid parties may be united 1 

Mae; B.'<*<!ertaint^ ; and tiiese are, perhaps, tiie aosl 
ratiooal descYiptioB of evening entertainments in fSbe ne- 
tiopoHs. The introdnc^on of cards, takes off die ahref 
pedantiy which is supposed to* pervade a pure conver- 
sazione, wiifle the intMduotioD ct converBation at card per- 
ties, sets aside ^ cfaarader of g»ning, which might be 
attached to a party met solely for the piuposes of pisj. 
Waaaf of our aiUest men of science and in Kteratnn^ are 
fond of whist, and would willin^y go to such a ndied 
party, although they would hesitate to attend one purelly 
conveisational, or convened solely for card-playing. 

Such are the forms of visiting m London and its imme* 
diate neigfabouihood. Perhaps in odier parts of the Uqg- 
dom there may be, in some few particulars, a difference 
in form, but I do not apprdiendtfaat to be the case hi any 
essential points. But it is now time to dress for dinner, 
' and I am a£paid this conversation is not closed befoie you 
are completoly tired of its minuteness in detail. 



CONVBI18A11QN VU. 
BCoiroiir.«'>*oMni jam Ktpnmfm tiim.— coLUoncMn 

OF irOlllM OF Al|t.— «LD CBHTA. »lMI4|i11f. 
▼DLSVCB." 



Hm^. Bw*^Tiie sulgecfB iqpOB wych I mtend to turn 
oiir 6Qa?«iMtioDto<hrf9 mrf tiot,o»tiie fint TieWyappetr 
10 yoe of niiiek impoftanee ; yet I do not belieTe jaa 
Witt fiDd, tfW a ttttie eoMidefalkiiH ll» timeitt tptot w 
wemaydBtotetotlieiii. Want of j dl j^tnii ttt and leflectloo 
on soBieof the pcMa to wIhA I alhide» haTo frequently 
occasioned ineonvenieoce and' uakify; and in aome in- 
almiees wifUn my lecoUck^fki^ have even led to impio- 
frie^ and meanneaaof oondMtik^sfaly eenMrable. 

Hkt. L.--4 snppoae k isof ec o w K ny you pr^oae to 
qptak. That is a aobject wych nr^aia.too sober an aiqpect, 
fp bennth CQUted by ^ youB|^ and the gay; and I own 
tint hithefto I have v<My tfctia oaondeied it* or encouiaged 
the hiMt of attendkig to its pieeepts. I am^ howevert 
aware that ny negfigenoe en Ais pehit can no longer 
escape widi impunity ; for I find alrta^ that the clauns 
OP ny putse are amdi hMXeilMl in my new spheie of 
action. Peiht^ytoe^aiiBeliiv^iiQpetythatlainasyet 
so complete, a novtee in mnj^f things which are become 
eyentiar to my coaaArtt maket ise enter upon this topic 
widi more winingnesadHM I eaee thought it could evor 
command nNNn me. 

Mr8. B.*— a nearer view oflhii^siilifeetwin^ lamped 
suadedy dhninish its sombre sapect. It is not partimonyf 
but die Just appropriation of income^ according to the 
tanky style, and fortune of eteiy indivMeaiy that I dftAft 
toenforce. Ecomjo^v in this fighti H ^ '^'V^^ ^*^ ^^^^^ 

8» 
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to be practised by the affluent, as by those in limited cir- 
cumstances. Whenever I hear of the rich acting with the 
littleness of the poor,— of their being compelled, not only 
to restrain every generous impulse, but to delay the pay- 
ment of their just debts, frequently to the detriment of 
honest and laborious people, — I cannot but lament their 
neglect of this virtue, the observance of which could not 
fail to prevent these inconveniences, and increase the com- 
fort and cheerfulness of general society ; while it would 
add lustre to the rank and character of the great. If 
those who. have limited incomes do not make economy 
their rule, by adapting their habits to their fortunes, and 
by a judicious arrangement of their expenses, numberless 
must be the inconveniences, and trials they are doomed to 
imdergo. Necessity will, indeed,, teach them a hard les- 
son, which- the practice of economy might have spared | 
them. Extravagance is certainly a levelling principle 
which renders all its votaries alike needy ; while economy) 
if it have not the power of alchymy, at least confen a 
twofold value on every possession. 
' Mrs. L. — 1 have hitherto considered economy as a 
mean quality, unworthv my attention, or as requisite only 
among the humble orders of the community; but this 
notion, you will tell me, has its origin fix>m misapprehensioD 
of the term economy 

Mrs. B. — Your remark is very true. The species of 
economy which is of general use, is a judicious adaptation 
of expenditure to income (as I have before remarked), 
and not the constant struggle to diminish expenses, and to 
save in every iota. When necessity requires this kind of 
economy, she teaches it at the same time experimentally, 
which is more effectual than any theoretical lesson. But 
when inclination alone prompts the vigilant effort to save, 
a narrow and avaricious spirit is betrayed, which should 
l)e checked as early as possible, lest it should in later lif^ 
fje Visible ib all the ugliness of parsimony. 



We will suppose that the necessaiy expenditure of an 
establishment, suitable to the rank and. ciroomstances o£ 
eveiy newly-mairied couple, has been ascertained, as in 
your case ; and that such r^ulations have been laicLdown 
as may tend to keep it within its proper bounds ; then» 
the next point to be investigated is the extent to which 
personal expenses and tastes may proceed. 

Mrs. L.— Will you favour me with your opinion on. 
dress, which appears to me to be generally too much 
studied before marriage, and too little afterwards ? 

Mrs. B.— I am afraid your remark cannot be considered 
as unjust, though I am inclined to think that negligence 
in dress is a less common failing in these days than it was 
half a century ago. The want of mental arrangement^ 
of which it is a disgusting proof, is not in the present day, 
left to the counteracting influence of vanity alone, but to 
the regular and systematic education, which almost every 
one now receives. 

Mrs. L. — ^But I think I have observed that some whc^ 
possess superior talents and acquirements have been veiy. 
inattentive to the minor dutiesf of life, and have apparently 
imagined themselves free to omit those observances whicht 
in my opinion, form the propriety of the temaie character. 
How caii yov reconcile this remark to .the assertion which 
you have just made respecting the effect of modem educa- 
tion, in giving order and regulation to the mind ? 
* Mrs. B. — ^We must not condemn a system because all 
do not profit by it equally, aithoi^h it is true that, talentf 
and acquirements lose half their value, when they cause 
a neglect of any quality by which the comfort or well- 
doin^ of a domestic circle may be promoted. Acconi* 
plishments. may claim some share of time and attention for 
the purpose of ornamenting and refining social life, but 
they should never engross the mind so much as to rendet 
impossible or distasteful the fulfilment of eveiy branch of. 
duty, whether of g]»at qr of little imposX^itvcQ* 
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Ibtf. L.-^Do yod not think that a husband has vaaaoo 
to compii^n^ if lias wife bteooad negligent of her pfwenal 
appteaianee? 

WxB. B.-*-Cei;tainij; and die is deserving of oeon»e 
if her ahn to please hiiny as her husband* be less tiuus that 
whith she exMedlosecure him as her lover. Thaleffoit 
which was an act of inclination before her mairiaget she 
fftiould consider as a point of du^ afterwards ; var shodd 
itiattention to anrf thing agraeable to hiioy give rise to the 
DQortifying suspieiont Aat the desire to. please him is not 
so impeMSfjg -a principle of action^ as. he had peifaept 
ihittered himself it might always have been. Few hus* 
bonds axe indifferent to the personal appearance of tiw 
wives ; and stiU fewer there are who do not regard negih 
fence in dress with eve» more disgust than it periu^ps 
deserves : though when it arrives at its most aggrav«tiA 
slate of slovenliness and want of cleanliness^ it beoomea a 
vice, and can scarcely be too much contenmed. When 
diis is perceptible in the mairied iemaloy it needs no 
augOi7 to foretell: die approach of want of oider and rogir 
laiity hi her family, and the loss of die esteem and affec£» 
of her husband. I remember a young couple^ with whom 
I became acquainted during a season I spent at Chellsi^ 
ham, wim appeared to enter into married life with evaQf 
advantage whidi health, competency, good di^ioeitioo^ 
and partial friekids, could afibrd. They were youngs and 
agreeable in. manners, conversation, and person : to eedt 
other they appeared, and really were, strongly attached; 
die molt perfect confidence subsisted between them : the 
wife good-humouredly acquiesced in the wishes, and hh 
teiested herself in the pumats, of the husband: wliilehe^ 
in his turn, was proud of her aecomplisfamentB, and de* 
Vghted with her natuml vivacity. They seemed to be 
(to use a common phrase) cut out for a happy couple. I 
Jeally experienced considemble regret k partiqg with tbk 
Jurenih pair; and was fUfA lehictaol to promise tbem a 
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iraitat aiome iutne tioiftt st teir seflidtnoet ^^ 
vadkni cooatietv a sfpot, as described tofOB Iqr tiMSmmg 
unsDyfonned by nature intaaU^t is loydiyyaiidii^fiicnped 
hf art hxto att that it elcgaat and oomfintable* Of the 
tni^ of this i^vesentatipii I was enabled Ibiir years sUtttt" 
wards to judge, by paying my Joqg-pironused ^kit. 

I fovitid my yonng friends the pia«nta of three bloomii]^ 
ichildren. Their house appeared to me to afimd ample 
accommodation for such a family; their servanto weie oh- 
nmneuSf and there seemed to be no want of diat m^ty 
command ci money which enables us to obtain eveiy or- 
dinary comfort. Yet I soon disoavered thai somettiiflg 
was deficient: I heard the husband inoessaatfy colnplaiil 
cf the negligence of his servatats, the misduevous dispo- 
sition of his ehi1<k«ny and the disorder of the various 
apartments into whidi he hiad .occasion to enter; y^y 
Plough he had at times an air of petokngry he did not 
appear to be an itl-tempeied man. I could^ howevei» pef- 
Ceivey diat these annoyances gave him little chagrin Id 
'comparison with the dai^jr attire of his wife. It was, in- 
^deeAf very different from that which she had general^)' 
worn dunng the time she passed at Cheltenham. The 
qitf^ty of her clothes was not inferior ; ra&er the con- 
traiy, for Ae appeared to thiid^ that what was wantiqg 
in neatness and gracey might be compensated liy expeme 
and profusion. 

If she dressed henelf foir dinner, her gown was more 
Sumptuous than the occasion required, but its soiled and 
crumpled appearance, and the slovedy manner in which 
it was put on, destroyed all the effect she intended, and 
gate a vulgarity to her appearance which, it was evident, 
her husband perceived and regretted. Her hair, which 
she had formerly dressed with attention, was tisuaity in 
$uch a state of disorder, that no cap or bonnet could be- 
come her ; and ^ other arrangements of her dieift vitoi^ 
e^ally needed* 
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Th^re are some circiimstancesy mere triflesy indhoed, 
Hbich strongly maik a woman of negligent and uncleadgr 
habits ; these are, want of attention to the hair, the teetb» 
the nailsy and to the neatness of the shoe^ and the quality 
and cleanliness of the stocking. Female who are^ in 
youth, careless in these respects, have seldom much order 
or arrangement in other particulars. 

This was the case with my young friend. Her children 
were proo£iof her habitual and increasing n^ligence: 
their persons, as well as their clothes, were dirty, and their 
habits disagreeable. Her servants, over whom a regular , 
and watchful restraint was never exercised, evinced how 
little importance their mistress attached to order and 
cleanliness, by their indi£ference to them^ Her house, 
which had originally every requisite for comfort which 
modem u^enui^ can supply, was neither an agreeable 
nor a peaceful residence. Her husband, although at heart 
much attached to his wife,, had the painful emotion of 
being ashamed of his house, and ashamed of his wife ;— 
and, where a man ceases to feel some portion of pride m 
the companion he has chosen, disgust soon steps in, and 
discord follows. 

I have since heard that my Cheltfenham acquaintance 
are spoken of in their own neighbourhood as a very un- 
happy couple. I cannot forbear attributing their uneasi- 
ness to the want of attention displayed by the wife to 
matters trifling in themselves ; but which, from daily re- 
currence, make up a considerable portion of the sum of 
domestic happiness. 

Mrs. L.-— But surely a woman would not be justified 
in paying much attention to dress, when she has a family 
to regulate and control ? 

Mrs. B. — Too great an attention to the cares of Ifae 

toilet is not only an error in itself, but, in many instanceiv 

its attendant expetises are truly vexatious. Dress, it is 

true, may be considered as \he cnlwon «f a woman's 
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'taste. One moment's survey decides the question, ^is it 
good or bad?" And even in this glance, the spectator 
does not neglect to take into the account, whether the diess 
in question.be suitable to the station. in life, to the circum- 
stances of the time, the figure, and the complexion of its 
wearer. If he perceive that fashion has not been servilely 
or implicitly followed ; that peculiarity has been avoided, 
and simplicity preferred to splendmir, the opinion he forms 
must be in favour of her taste ; and the supposition follows, 
of courses that the good sense which directs her choice of 
attire, will nave its influence over eveiy thii^ of which 
^be has the direction and control. \ 

Oi^the contraiy, the want of propriety of dress, whether 
i^own in the neglect of the person, or by a too studied and 
extravagant pursuit of fashicm, makes a more unfavourable 
impression on an observing mind, than mere absence of 
taste would produce. In the one case indolence, self-in- 
dulgence, and many other symptoms of an ill-regulated 
mind, are betrayed ; and in the other the suspicion cannot 
fail to arise, that the mind is frivolous and vain, which has 
evidently bestowed so much precious time on exterior de- 
coration. 

I am inclined, also, to suspect, that those females whose 
dress, when in public or in company, appears so minutely 
studied, are frequently negligent and slovenly in their 
hours of domestic retirement; thus, for the vain-glory of 
a few hours, are money, time, and thoue^ht squandered, 
which would have been amply sufficient lo have adorned, 
cheered, and refined whole seasons of domestic life. 

Another error, or rkther folly, is not uncommon ; 1 mean 
that of attempting to vie in dress with those whom supe- 
rior station and fortune entitle to exterior distinction. To 
do this, is to abandon propriety and good taste, and to . 
render ourselves liable to, and deserving of ridicule and 
contempt; besides incurring the more serious inconve- 
niences arising firom any expense whicVi is \x\cc»m^^^^ 
mtb cur fortunes. 
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Umb. L*— -Thene an sevsnl digeda of taste in whlcii 
i am inclined to lodi^giey pioTided 1 can do ao pradendy ; 
but as I am gaining wiadom bj joiir instnic&asy I shall 
not be so ready as fixme^y to gratify any propeosity» at 
tbe expense of prudence. 

Mas. £•— Underdue regulations you may indulge most 
of the tastes you have fianneriy cultivated ; ewpeciaBj 
Ihose which diiect te attention to sulgects of an iniproriDg 
nstiBe. Some M) anxious to collect diells, those beautifiii 
pjodnctionsof the deepi which interest ah^ost ereiyeye; 
8ome» the still loFeiier ornaments which nature presenti 
in the vegetable kingdom ; and othets the choicest works 
of art But the best collections of diells must be viewed 
as mere baidbles^ afibrdiqg only childish pleasure, if utMC* 
companied Mj some acquaintance witfi the nature and 
habits of their bri^y, little artificers. The simplest plant,- 
also, that oroaments the garden or the green-house» wouUk 
if examined, tell a tale of wooder, which might doubfy 
augment the delight with which its form and colours are 
surveyed ; and the finest collection of engravings may be 
turned over careless^ and lisdessly, only for want of that 
general knowledge, by which the mind receives an mi%ht 
into the merits and beauties of every specimen of art. Too 
many admire these because it is fashionable to do so^ 
without feeliug any interest in the productions of nature, 
or having any taste for the merits of the works of art ; pre* 
ferriog the risk of having their false pretensions to knowl- 
edge discovered, rather than take the trouble of acquirii^ 
it. I have seen veiy fine collections of paintings and 
drawings in the possession of ladies, who knew scarcely 
a single reason for the. admiration which they drew forth 
firom their visiters, beyond what had been drilled into them 
l)y those upon whose better judgment they had relied. 
To diH>ley e collection under such circumstances, is td 
emblazon ignorance. 

Mks. L.— What is your opinion of the collectors of old 
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Mrs. B.— The taste, if it deserve that name, for old 
china^ has been intrbduced by fashioD ; and as the value 
of such cdlectioDS depends chiefly upon so arbitiaiy and 
versatile a power, it is not a research worthy of much ixk- 
dulgence. To spend any considerable sum of money or 
time on things which in a few years may be disr^arded 
and banished to some dark closet^ or dusty sheif^ is no 
proof either of taste or of prudence 

Expensive inclinations must be drawn within very con- 
fined bounds indeed, when the income is small. No 
pleasure which their gratification can afford, could com- 
pensate for the painful consciousness of neglecting the 
dictates of prudence ; or of feeling incapable to answer 
the just demands of creditors, who gain their maintenance 
hardly enough, without having the additional anxiety of 
awaituig their remuneration to an indefinite and remote 
period ; but, independent of such considerations, the mother 
of a family should carefully suppress expensive tastes, on 
the score of example ; as her daughters may not, when 
married, be able to gratify similar fancies, without the 
sacrifice of prudence. 

Mrs. L. — ^And after all, these tastes must yield prece- 
'dence to the superior claims of liberality and benevolence. 
Even these, you will tell me, may be carried too far. 

Mrs. B.— Surely they must have their limits prescribed, 
as well as every thing else, although, when exercised, with 
discretion, what can be more pleasing or more likely to 
encourage reciprocity of kindly feeling in all around us ? 
A liberal spurit gives a charm to existence, which canned 
be comprehended by a narrow and selfish disposition. 

Let us enter more freely on the claims 6f charity, both 
on our purse and on our personal exertions You, wl^ 
have eveiy luxuiy around you, cannot but desn« to dispense 
a portion of your superfluity, in comforting the sick. and 
needy, or in aiding the unfortunate in their struggles m^ 
^dversityv 
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Mrs. L. — ^Indeed, I hope I shall not hesitate to sacrifice 
•«ome of the baubles of life, or even a few of its comfortSt 
if necessary, in the exercise of the duties^ I maj say the 
pleasures, of benevolence. 

Mrs. B. — To cultivate benevolence is a duty we owe 
to ourselves as well as to our fellow-creatuies, and do 
Jimitation of fortune should exclude the desire to aid and 
comfort the afflicted, though that desire must be under 
the constant control of prudence and judgment. It was 
the spirit of benevolence and humility \^th which the 
widow gave her mite, that enhanced its value beyond all 
the riches cast into the treasury: and her example afibrds 
encouragement to those whose inclinations to do good ex- 
ceed their abilities; it is an exhortation to all of us *' to 
go and do likewise." 

Mrs. L. — Political economists censure the charity of 
English women, as having tended, with many other cir- 
cumstances, to destroy a laudable spirit of independence 
among the lower orders of the community, who now claim 
relief and assistance from the benevolent, rather as a right 
than as a gratuity. 

Mrs. B. — Much may be said on that subject ; but you 
and I not being reformists, can only seek to direct our 
conduct skilfully, and to adapt it to existing circumstances. 
Women may have erred, and may still err, as political 
economists ; but who would wish them to subdue, with 
the cold alignments of the statesman, some of the best 
feelings with which their hearts can be animated? Beauty 
pleading for the woes of others, the poet knows how to 
work into a fascinating picture for the imagination to 
dwell upon ; but all the beauty and grace which be could 
portray would have no charm for us, if they were engaged 
in a heartless struggle with the benevolent impulses of 
our natures. Our aim should be to regulate, and not to 
'Annihilate, the emotions. 
To the ailments of poWtkaV ^ccvwom\%l.s, however, 
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sbme attehtion should be paid by the female world ; for 
the sympathies which reside in the breast of women pro- 
duce in them such an interest in the fate of every one over 
whom the shade of misfortune^ has thrown its gloom, that 
they are too apt to be guided in their charities more by 
sudden impulses of feeling, than by any act of judgment 
or of reason. Hence the most unworthy objects are up- 
held in their courses of deceit ; and the spirit of honest 
independence is weakened in its power of influencing the 
conduct of the lower orders, and enabling them to provide 
for old age and unforeseen misfortunes. Benevolence, 
therefore, and charily misapplied, may cause the down- 
fall of a state as readily as luxury or any other vice; for 
the moment a man can bring himself to receive an elee- 
mosynary offering, when his wants have not sunk him into 
the abyss of wretchedness attendant on extreme poverty, 
he loses his character of a citizen, and becomes a degraded, 
groveling slave. 

Mrs. L. — Of this I am aware ; ^nd I believe that to 
give indiscriminately is like extravagance in any other 
branch of expenditure : — it limits the power to do all the 
good we desire. 

Mrs. B. — ^I do not think benevolence can be properly 
exerted, without devoting to it both time and trouble. 
The inquiry into every tale of distress should, if pos- 
sible, be the forerunner Of the act to relieve. Imposition 
is too common not to render this needful ; and if it were 
more generally observed, it would prevent the disgust 
which the most charitable dispositions cannot but occa- 
sionally feel, when they discover^lhat their alms and exer- 
tions have been misplaced. This is the chief mortifica* 
lion which benevolence has to experience ; but happily 
it is not sufficient to check its course, although it ought to 
i«new its vigilance to secure against future deceptions. 
Indeed, it is a duty to society to unmask impcs\UoTv \s\i<^Tir 
'ever it 4s discovered; for it is melancholy lo i^ftftc^,V<s^ 
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laige a portion of the communitjr is lost to cveditdbb 
society, by puisuiog such unworthy j^f^ctices ; and it i0 
still more mortifying^ to discover that maqyy as 1 have 
already lemariLed, whom necessity might have uiged to 
industry, have become idle* profligate, and paupers, from 
the facility with which they hdve obtained alms. 

Mrs. L. — ^Visiting the houses of the poor I have always 
found a good practice, as it enables one to judge of (fae 
real state of each family. 

Mrs. B. — This cannot readily be done by women in 
the metropolis, or in otber great towns ;■, but in countiy 
residences the same objections do not exist, and it has so 
many advantages, that, where it can be eflfected, it should 
not be. omitted. Besides enabling you to form a proper 
opinion of the necessities of each case, it gives an oppor- 
tunity of advising and instnicting the poor in cleanlinesBi 
industry, and general good management, in all of whidi 
they are too often extremely defective. Many instances 
have occurred, in which this occasional superintendence 
has produced more beneficial effects, than the g^ that 
accompanied the visits, by giving the poor, the creditable 
. pride of being clean and industrious, and of bringing up 
their families in good and regular habits. It is not sufll- 
cient to send your servants to make inquiries, and to 
examine into any case of distress ; their report is seldom 
accurate, owing to their prejudices and feelings colouri^g 
* '«o deeply their opinions. 

The charitable institutions, which abound in almost eveiy 
district, afford the means to do extensive good at a trifiiqg 
expense. The lying-in charities ; and the societies §m 
providing the poor with change of linen during illness, 
are excellent institutions, and extend relief from one end 
of the kingdom to another, without being too heavy an 
expense fi)r any one. But I am not quite so great an 
admirer of those societies which are formed for clothing 
ibe poor. I he\\e\e much grealex Vyewe^te would be coi>» 
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fefred by teachii^ them, or at least dieir children, how 
to cut out and to make their own clothes. These arts are 
becommg almost unknown among the lower order ; and 
this, though it may chiefly be caused by the iemaies beinf^ 
engaged in working at manufactories, has been increased 
by the ease with which they have procured Grom the 
charitable, ready supplies of every article of clothing. 
The" object of charity should be to relieve and corolcHt 
those who labour under sickness aiid the infirmities of old 
age, or it should be directed in promoting the suitable 
education of the children of the poor. A woman who is 
compelled to make and repair the clothes of her family 
will be much more careful of them than one who imagines^ 
she can draw upon the treasuiy of benevolence for all her 
wants. To increase the knowledge of the poor, in eveiy 
respect, is of importance ; tor, although it be not easy to 
enlighten the individual who has journeyed through half 
his course of existence, in a state of ignorance, or to 
change the habits which yean have strengthened and 
confirmed, yet, occasionally an instance may occur, in 
which instruction proves a blessing of far greater value 
than alms, producing such effects upon the welfare and 
habits of a family, as would result from no other cause ; 
and this should stimulate the benevolent in the good work, 
although they may meet with unconquerable difficulties 
ni ninety-nine instances out of a hundred. 

Mrs. L. — ^I hope you do not consider that want of zeai 
in the cause of charity is a feature in the character of the 
women of the present day ? 

Mrs. B.— On the contrary, there is abundance of zeal 
displayed in every rank and circle of society. I only 
regret that so virtuous an impulse is not always properly 
directed, and comfort and relief bestowed in a proportiOQ 
equal to the time and money expended. You must ie« 
member that charity without judgment is like scattering 
seed in the ocean, where it sinks or. is dissii^^l^^L^iGk^^ 

9* 
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wares ; but, with judgment^ it is like seed sown lo A 
friendly and fertile soil, which springs up in due season, 
and produces a thow^nd fold in return. In the first case, 
it is the ruin of individual independence, and of that honest 
pride which seeks to oppose industry and trugality to the 
pressure of necessity ; while, in the other, it is the blessuqg 
of Heaven, and the salvation of sinking virtue in the hour 
of advensity ; and presents the sublimest trait in the human 
character. 

Mrs. L; — ^I entirely agree with you, and shall be soli- 
citous to regulate this part of my conduct with discretioor; 
but it is very difficult, when the feelings are liable to be 
strongly excited, to summon our judgment at the moment 
we need its aid. We may lay down our system and re- 
solve to act upon it, but the impulse of an instant will often 
give it a death-blow. I wish now to hear your opioioD 
on the custom of giving presents. 

Mrs. B.-^Where presents are given merely because h 
is customaiy, I think the custom frequently proves a tax 
radier on our kind and friendly feelings than a gratification ; 
and, although we yield with apparent pleasure Xo it, yet, 
we often find it both inconvenient and burdensome. I 
met with an instance of this very lately, when visitiqg 
my friend Mrs. D. Among the younger branches of her 
family I heard many lively discussions on the ahsolute 
necessity of presenting gifls to a young friend who was on 
the point of marriage ; while, at the same time, it was 
unanimously regretted that these presents would deeply 
infringe upon their several allowances, and oblige theui 
for some time to become niggardly both to themselves 
and others. The beauty and elegance of various baga- 
telles were described, and as each was solicitous to outvie 
the others in the superiority of her selection, I could per- 
ceive that ostentation gave a stronger impulse than friend- 
ship and afiection to the transaction, and gained a decided 
vjctory over prudence and good sense. One member OD^ 
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of this youthful group raised her voice against tliis waste 
of money. She readily foresaw how inadequate a gratifi- 
cation would be afforded by it, either to the receiver of 
the gifts, or the donors. ^' Only reflect," said she, ^ in 
how trifling a degree will Miss C. value our offerings, in 
comparison with those she will have fiiom her relations 
and greater intimates. The value of theirs will be, of 
course, enhanced also by the proportionate claims upon 
:. her affection: she may perhaps be pleased with our pre- 
'* V abiMs ; and after writing us a note of acknowledgment, 
will give our bijoux a place in her cabinet ; but, then, 
as far as she is concerned, there will be an end of it : 
while we, for twelve months to come, must pause to cod< 
sider, before we purch'ase any article of dress, whether we 
^ean pay for it, and even then must choose what suits our 
. l^nances rather than our taste ; and as to any act of bene- 
volence and kindness, from which you as well as myself 
do JK)t altogether like to abstain, we must give that up 
entirely; and who can tell how sincerely we may have 
reason to grieve at this present expenditure ?" This re- 
monstrance proved unavailing, and drew from the others 
only hackneyed replies, such as, ^' It will be so strange 
if we omit what is customary 1 — ^What will Miss C. think 
of us ? She will never again regard us as friends ; and I 
should not, for such a trifle, choose to lose a friend." The 
presents, therefore, were actually made, and the event 
almost fulfilled the prediction of the dissentient voice. 
She also was a fellow-sufferer, as she could not in this 
matter act singly in opposition to the majority of her 
famOy. 

Such instances, I have no doubt, often occur where pe- 
cuniary circumstances are limited, and the ideas and habits 
are not conformable : in such cases, to be munificent and 
just, are incompatible ; and, in our cool moments, we can 
easily decide to which we ought to yield. Where an 
ample fortune, however, admits of this %^c\<^^ o1 ^\A;T(v-^ 
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si^9 wbo can condemn it ? It bespeaks an atfeotioD to the 
pleasures of odiers which is not always to be found amoi^ 
those who have too much the power of ^tifying them- 
selves. When guch gifts are bestowed with tbe desire 
to afford a few luxuries to an individual whose means may 
be insufficient to obtain them, the custom then wears the 
aspect of benevolence ; and if the presents are given io 
tbe spirit of kindness, they cannot but be well received. 
I think, also, that the littie interchanges of presents betwedii^ 
the members of a family are always pleasing, and afibfd. 
a tacit assurance of the unchanged affisction of each party. 

£very mother should, in my opinion, encourage among 
her children little reciprocities of diis kind, and accustom 
them to think of gratifying the tastes of one another moie 
than their own. I have seen most enviable sensatioos 
depicted on the coontenances of a little family, when, en 
a birth-day morning, each, with glee, presented his Utde 
gift to his sister, which had been secreted with difBculty 
for many days, in order the more to surprise her. Thb 
early cultivation of tbe social and benevolent afiections 
is the source of much happiness both to the parent and the 
child in after-life, to say nothing of the agreeable recol- 
lections and associations it connects with the word home. 
Almost at any period of life these recollections have tbe 
power to withdraw the mind from present scenes, and to 
restore, though only in a trifling degree, and for a fleetiqg; 
moment, that cheerful state of spirits which belongs pecu- 
liarly to childhood. 

Mrs. L. — It is not so decidedly tbe fashion to make 
presents now as it was formerly. I have read and heanl 
of marriages and births being the signals for the display 
of the greatest generosity (or, as you would perhaps call 
it, ostentation) throughout a whole circle of relations and 
connections. How changeable, and yet bow powerful Sx 
the time is fashion ! 

Mrs. B.'-^Sq powerful, that besides goveniing our in- 
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diDatioDSy it may be said to subjugate our very reason. 
Fashion carries us, as it were, in a perpetual stream from 
which we make no attempt to rescue ourselves, but are 
borne along through all its windings, and are drawn into 
all the shallows into which folly can pilot us. It does not 
regulate only the fonn of our gowns or the arrai^ment of 
our head-dress, but superior tastes and opinions are equal^ 
under its dominion. The works of art, howerer merito- 
rious, if not sanctioned by fashion are neglected, and the 
artists allowed to remain unknown. Fashion buzzes its 
criticisms abroad, and we all admire or condemn accord- 
iiigly. 1 cannot avoid comparing this imitative influence 
00 the majority of mankind to the gregarious principle 
which keeps together a flock of sheep, and induces them, 
heedlessly, to follow their leaders even to their own de- 
struction. You, perhaps, have never seen a flock of these 
harmless but necessary victims to our demands of sub- 
sistence driven to the shambles. When near the entrance 
of the slaughter-houses the poor animals instinctively 
shrink back, and refuse to enter ; but if the butcher drag 
one in by main force all the rest immediately follow. So 
powerful is the force of fashion in leading us into habits, 
which we -are fully aware can terminate only in the ruin 
oi our fortunes and the loss of our characters. 

Opinion, too, is equally under the sway of this arbitrary 
power. There is hardly any thing of a public or a do- 
mestic nature that escapes it. Fashion, more frequently 
than good sense, makes us pronounce judgment on tlu^ 
conduct of our governors and legislators ; on our cleigy 
and moralists ; it regulates our table, frequently at the 
expense of prudence ; and, even, fills our nurseiy with 
systems which, with our judgments unbiassed, we should 
discard as unnatural and injurious. As you are just en^ 
tering upon a new career, let me recommend you earnestly^ 
not to abandon yourself to the guidance of this inconsistent 
deity. Conform in those things which ait ^T^m^iXsDD^ 
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and to deviate from which might give you the epithet of 
peculiar, hut have your judgment in your own keeping, 
and think for yourself. Thus will you avoid inconsistency 
and errors which may not be easily retrieved ; thus, also, 
will you exercise and strengthen the best powers of your 
mind, and prepare yourself for the discharge of those im- 
portant duties by which you will find yourself surrounded 
as you proceed on the journey of life. 



PART 11. 

HOUSEHOLD CONCERNS. 



CONVERSATION I. 

SERYANTS. — ^NUMBER. — CHOICE OF. — FOOD OP. — MANAOE* 
MENT OF.— CONDUCT TO. — INDULGENCES TO. — THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF EXAMPLE IN FIXING THEIR MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS HABITS. — SUITABLENESS OF DRESS IN SER- 
VANTS. — WAGES. — GIFTS FROM VISITERS. — QUALIFICA- 
TIONS REQUIRED IN A HOUSEKEEPER. — A COOK. — ^A 

HOUSEMAID. ^A NURSERY MAID. ^A LAUNDRESS. — ^A 

FOOTBfAN. — ^A PORTER. — ^METHOD OF HIRING SERVANTS, 
WHETHER FROM PRIVATE FAMILIES OR FROM REGISTER 
OFFICES. — GIVING AND RECEIVING CHARACTERS. 

JMrs. L. — My dear Madam, I am full of difficulties, and 
must apply to you for advice. At the very time in which 
I had reason to think myself blessed, and have been anti- 
cipating happiness almost without alloy, by becoming the 
chosen companion for life of an estimable man, my mind 
is harassed and vexed by many annoying circumstances, 
and what provokes me too, is, that I have often censured 
other ladies when 1 have heard them complain of troubles 
similar to those which now disturb me : — ^the fact is, my 
servants are all going wrong. My youth, I suppose, tempts 
them to take erery advantage of me ; and my inexperi- 
ence makes me dubious ,what course to pursue with them. 
I fancied that in securing servants for the various depart- 
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ments of my house, whose characters were goody and in 
giviDg them general orders, my part would be performed, 
and the whole business of the household would proceed 
in the same steady regular manner as in my father's 
house. 

Mrs. B. — ^Your time and thoughts were, I suppose, too 
much occupied, either with amusements or in adding to 
your various acquirements, to allow of your paying much 
attention to the system which regulated your former home. 
As all your wants were constantly supplied, and you saw 
yourself and others surrounded wkh every thing which 
comfort and elegance required, you, perhaps, never thought 
on the' subject at all, and thus you are at this monoent 
without that knowledge by which alone your family can 
be governed, and its com^rt ensured. But teU me your 
difficulties, and let me see if I can give you a helping 
hand out of them. 

Mrs. L. — I have certainly been aware, that the business 
of my household has not been well conducted ; but 1 con- 
sidered that the servants were new and would improve ; 
yesterday, however, my patience was tried to the utmost 
degree. It was our first dinner-party, and I was, of course, 
naturally solicitous that every thing should be well and 
pleasantly arranged ; and I had, as 1 imagined, given due 
orders to all the domestics whose services were required. 
The greater part of the day I was out paying morning 
visits, and returned only in time to dress for dinner. T 
was rather discouraged, as I passed the dining-room, to see 
no preparation, but proceeded to my room without makii^ 
any remarks. Soon aAer six our com.pany arrived ; and. 
for half an hour, I waited in patient expectation of hearii^ 
dinner announced : during this time both my husband and 
I exerted ourselves to keep conversation alive, and to make 
the time pass quickly, but still, in spite of ourselves and 
the politeness of our guests, a dead pause would now and 
then intervene^ and these awful pauses I thought would 
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anmhilate me. AfWr many an anxious look at the door, 
and frequent ringing of the bell, dinner wob at length an- 
uouDoed ; and my spirits revived only, alas, to enable me 
to supp(N:t more vexations. All the preparations had, evi- 
dently, been hastily m^de,*-there were not enough of 
chairs for the guests ; the dishes were irregularly placed, 
and even some omitted ; the fish and soup w^re chilled, and 
had apparently been served some time ; the plates were 
cold, and the appearance of the whole dinner was entirely 
spoiled by the careless manner in which it had been pre- 
pared and airanged. I ca«t a look of despair at my hus- 
band, and was answered by one fh>m him of disappoint 
ment ; however, I resolved not to suffer myself to be sub- 
dued by it, and I succeeded in thiowiog off my anxiety, 
and in scarcely appearii^ to notice the many unlucky cir- 
cumstances of the day. The next morning I rep^red to 
the kitchen to make my reflections on the negligence of 
the preceding day ; when, to my utter astonishment, I was 
told by the cook that the dinner was excellently cooked, 
was quite hot, and was altogeth^ such as no one could 
olg'ect to, who knew any thing about the matter. The 
men-servants were equally surprised at my censuring them, 
although they had shown themselves very careless, and, for 
want of method, had hurried about the room, jostling each 
other, and struggling for the possession of some one thing 
which had been just asked for. Many other complaints I 
could make, but it would tire you to hear them, as they 
are similar to those which have, I suppose, been often 
made by all young housekeepers. 

Mrs. B.— 'I have not the slightest doubt that all these 
difficulties will vanish in time. . In the first place, I hope 
you have not too many servants, a greater evil, by far, than 
having too few. A numerous retinue may he gratifying 
to pride, but waste and disorder generally accompany it, 
proving injurious to comfort as well as to fortune. Hence 
the common saying that such a family is eaten up by Us «t\ 

10 ^ 
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▼ants. It is better for servants to have too much employ* 
ment than too little ; because, for v^ant of resources, and 
the inclination to employ themselves usefully and innocently, 
much leisure assists in corrupting them. If idleness only 
allowed time for the indulgence of v^eak and frivolous 
propensities, the evil vFould be great ; but it does more ; 
it opens a wide passage for the ingress of vicious habits. 
When neither the powers of the mind nor those of the 
body are usefully employed, moral irregularities must be 
the consequenee. 

Mrs. L. — ^But should not the contrary extreme be' also 
avoided? We should all be spiritless and discontented, if 
we had not some portion of time allotted for relaxation. 
A seasonable suspension of our regular employments tends 
to make us return to them with pleasure, and with re- 
newed vigour. 

Mrs. 6. — That is most true ; and every benevolent 
mind will seek to render service as far remote as possible 
from slavery, by promoting, in a reasonable degree, the 
comfort of their dependants ; and this being done, the right 
is increased by which you may exact from them the 
strictest discharge of their duties. Let us examine to 
what degree this attention to their comforts should extend. 

Their meals should be at regular and early hours ; their 
food plain, substantial, and good. Butcher's meat once a 
day is the general allowance for servants in the establish- 
ments of those of moderate fortunes, with cheese for supper. 
The cook, however, should be desired to reserve such 
pieces of cold meat as would not be sent into the dining- 
room, for the supper of the men-servants, which, now ami 
then, will prevent the cutting up of a large piece of cheese, 
and be also a more wholesome and nutritious meal. Some 
good housekeepers are agreed, that it is more economical 
to allow meat than cheese for supper ; perhaps the chief 
difference in expense arises from the circumstance that 
more meat can be eaten at a meal than cheese. 
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' A pint of good beer for the men, and half that quantity 
for the women servants, at each meal, is a veiy sufficient 
allowance. A restriction in quantity is peihaps necessary 
where there are men-servants, lest they sheuld be inclined 
to' indulge too freely in dnnkipg : but Uie allowance should 
be sufficient, or the temptation to obtain more may be too 
great for them to resist. Enough of every thing essential 
should be allowed to our servants, that their strength may 
be supported. They cannot work well, unless they have 
foo^ enough, and this with me is a sufficient argument 
against board wages, which seldom supply them with more 
than a very moderate portion of food, besides increasing 
the inducements to obtain by dishonest means an additional 
allowance of the essentials c^ life. I cannot help fancying 
that servants on board wages betray the fact, by the want 
of contented countenances and cheerful spirits. 

Formerly in the houses of the great, and even now in 
some families of distinction, the upper domestics — ^the 
steward, butler, valet, housekeeper, and lady's maid, — ^had 
their own table, called the second table ; but of late years 
this has been generally abolished, and, in the present day, 
all the domestics dine at one table in the servants* hall. 
The other meals of the higher servants are taken in the 
housekeeper's room. The under men-servants retain the 
use of the servants' hall when their employments are 
ended,' and the maid-servants, when their active duties are 
over, resort with their sewing to the upper housemaid's 
''i;oom. In well ordered families the men and maid ser- 
vants never sit in the same apartment except during dinner. 

In such families the men have a pint of ale each at 
dinner, and the women half a pint each. There are no 
families, except perhaps the very highest, in which wine 
is allowed to the upper servants. 

The nurse-maids, again, have all tiieir meals quite dis- 
tinct from the other servants, and are in all respects com- 
pletely separated from them. 
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Mrs. L. — Id case of illneas among our aervaatg wbzi 
ought we to do? ' 

Mrs. 6. — Id illuess, immediate atteotioD aod medical, 
advice should be a£brded to them, aod the healdiy servants, 
^eoerally, should be encouraged to pay as much atteDtioD 
as their time will permit, to their invalid fellow-servaDts. 
Unless the state of the family and the nature of the dis* 
ease peculiarly demaod it, I think that it is cruel to send 
a sick servant either to poor, confined, and dir^ lodgings, 
where poverty and miseiy stare him in the face,. at the 
very moment he needs those comforts which his master's 
house might have afforded him, or to have him carried into 
an hospital, where, finding himself surrounded by fellow- 
sufferers, in various stages of disease and mortal decay, his 
iieart sinks within him at the sight, and his recoveiy ia^ 
perhaps, retarded by the gloomy impression made on his 
mind. A little expense, a little inconvenience in the 
family, and a little feeling shown by a master or mistreai 
to a sick servant, would generally be well bestowed, and 
might be equally well repaid by his fixture faithfijl services. 

Mrs. L. — 1 am surprised to hear you hint any censure 
on hospitals ; I have always thought that, in case of the 
illness of a domestic or of any poor neighbour, an hospital 
is the very best place to which he can be sent. 

Mrs. B. — It is far from my intention to object to hos- 
pitals generally ; on the contrary, there are many caaei 
that could not receive the same degree of attention, or 
have such advantages in ipedical consultation, as in the 
hospitals, where also, I believe, great care is bestowed 
on the comfort of eveiy patient, and convalescence is pro 
raoted by good nursing. But, by the observation I had 
previously made, I did not mean to extend the censure be- 
yond the cases of servants who are, too frequently, sent 
from the habitations of splendour and luxury, into such 
dissimilar scenes; and sent, too, when their spirits are 
least able to endure the reverse. But while 1 recommend' 
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€fery kindness to be shown to your domestics during 
illness, I should not neglect to caution you against listening, 
too frequently, to all their little complaints. There is not, 
perhaps, any class of people more fanciful, or inclined to 
imagine themselves more indisposed than they really are, 
than the one of which we are speaking. When a servant, 
bowever, falls into disease, the master is not only bound 
to see that he is properly attended and nursed ; but the 
expense of such attendance is as much a debt of his own 
-as are the sums incurred for the maintenance of the servant. 
Nothing di^lays greater meanness than obliging a servant 
to defray the expense of medical attendance out of his 
wages. i' 

Mrs. L. — Some indulgences should {)e, I suppose, oc- 
casionally allowed to servants independent of thc^e which 
sickness demands. 

Mrs. B. — Visiting their relations and friends now and 
then, but not too frequently, and only when it suits the 
convenience of the family, can scarcely be denied them ; 
but I think it unfortunate that Sunday should be the most 
convenient day on which this indulgence is generally 
granted them. It makes that a day c^ dissipation which 
migfat at least to be one of rest ; and by those who have 
a true regard to the best interests of their fellow-creatures, 
it muBt be considered as the right season for encouraging 
in their dependants habits of reflection and attention to 
their religious duties. If there is time to vinty there must 
be also time to attend public service ; and if the precedii^ 
week has been spent in active employments, the mere 
rest of the body, and the occupying the mind by suitable 
leading, ought to be sufficient to make Sunday pass agree- 
abfy and peaoeMly. But, unhappily, one of two evils 
prevails in most families ; either Sunday is ^ the day on 
which company is invited, and the fatigue to the servants 
Iberefoy increased, or it is rendered a time of emancipation 
to tiiem from us^l restraint. They exhavtSl \3Ei<^\t ^^^^ 

* 10* 
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in order to dress immoderately ; they frequently fatjgfue 
themselves to such a degree, as to render them feeble and 
Ibtless over the employments of the succeedioig day; and 
rather than undergo the penance of a quiet day at hcHne, 
ri^ave known them expose themselves to such inclement 
weather that violent and serious colds have ensued. I 
cannot help wishing that the visiting of servants could be 
allowed on any other day, and that Sunday should beoome 
a day of rest : — ^that all worldly employments should be 
suspended as much as possible, and by an established nn- 
tine, that every servant in each household should have the 
privilege of attending public worship, at least once^ m 
that day. This would be a good rule for a young faoon- 
keeper to establish, yet I would not be so strict as to nj 
it ought never to be broken, nor to deny a servant ob aii|f 
particular occasion to visit his friends on a Sunday. Good 
as the rule is, the breach of it, now and then, can do little 
harm ; while too much strictness might disgust those wbofll 
we desire to encourage and establish in good habits. 

Mrs. L. — One reason for permitting servants to Tint 
their friends on Sunday rather than any other day may he 
owii^ to their friends being fully occupied with tbeir 
labours throughout the week ; and, coasequently, unabk 
to receive them except on Sunday. 

Mrs. B. — ^There is much reason in your remark, wfaidi 
proves the necessity of submitting to circumstances wbsB 
we cannot control them. 

Mrs. L. — What inconveniences are likely to arise iron 
permitting servants to receive- the visits of their friends? 

Mrs. 6. — There are many ; and these quite sufiSdeol 
to induce the mistress of a family only to allow it in a veiy 
limited degree. To forbid it altogether is to tempt your 
servants to deceive you ; and, therefore, I advise you to 
prohibit any visit beyond a call from their friends, unleM 
they request your permission, upon tlie occasion of near 
relatkm- coming to see them from a distance, to eotertaia 
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them for a longer periods In some houses great iiicoi>- 
venience has been incurred from the negligent indulgence 
of the heads of the family on this point. Dishonest prac- 
tices, to a great extent, have been carried on through the 
medium of the visiters of servants ; for, in a laige town, 
the character of each servant's connections can scarcely 
be known, and sometimes those are admitted into a house, 
who, finom their practices, deserve nothing less than a jail. 
If this inconvenience did not exist, another of some im- 
portance to people of small fortune should not be foi^ot- 
ten^ for, by permitting the unlimited visits of the friends 
of servants, the rapid consumption of some of the sub- 
stantial articles of good cheer would be unnecessarily ex- 
travagant. This is, indeed, sufficient to warn the wary 
housekeeper against such indulgences. 

Mrs. L. — ^Is not some greater indulgence to be allowed 
when a servant has proved his fidelity by many years* 
service? 

Mrs. B. — That appears only reasonable, but I thmk 
the indulgence to such a servant should be of a different 
nature, or you will render the rest of your domestics 
envious and discontented ; and yet a proper tribute of the 
approbation of his master and mistress should be bestowed 
upon him in consideration of his fidelity. The best re- 
ward, perhaps, in a case of this, kind, is a small sum de- 
posited in the name of the servant in a savingsV bank, 
which may serve as a nucleus, upon wh^ch he may accu- 
mulate future saving. 

Mrs. L. — ^Would it not be desirable to restrain the love 
of dress in female servants ? 

Mrs. B.— Suitableness of dress, is a point on which 
our maid-servants require frequent admonition. The 
cheapness of the various articles of dress, affords them the 
means of gratifymg their vanity; and it seems incumbent 
CD mistresses to^point out to them how injurious this vaniQr 
is to their best interests : how it prevents theVtV^^Yn^^^^ 
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to accumulate even a small sum^by which their prospects 
in after life might be improved ; and how much better 
they would appear in a dress proper for their station and 
employments, than in one which only betrays a vain at- 
tempt to imitate their superiors, and which, after all, ren- 
ders vulgarity only more obvious. Cleanliness and neat- 
ness, however, should foe enforced. 

Mrs. L. — ^What do you consider an appropriate danm 
for female servants ? 

Mrs. B. — ^This inquiiy embraces two consideratkni: 
the first, concemif^ the material ; the second, the form or 
style of dress appropriate for female domestics. With 
regard to the first, 1 should say that silk and muslin gowM^ 
lace trimmii^s, worked muslin, silk stockings, and wSt 
aprons, are all imitations of those above their own lanl^ 
which should be discouraged, if not positively forbl^Msn 
in our attendants. E^jually unsuitable are feathers, flowen^ 
lace-caps, ear-rings, and neck-laces. With respect to tfat 
second, I am of opinion, that all ornamental appendages 
to that attire which is intended for utility chiefly, are ioh 
proper in a female domestic. Perhaps these oboervatiooB 
may not be requisite for the guidance of those who know 
the world well ; but a young mistress should be informed 
that the female domestic who wishes to render her persoD 
particularly attractive, or her dress fashionable, is a dan- 
gerous inmate ; and cannot be supposed to have her mind 
sufficiently engrossed in her duties to perform them faitJi- 
fully. Yet I would by no means infer that it is not de- 
sirable to women, in every scale of society, to cherish 
some pride of appearance ; the desiTie of being neatly, 
and even tastefully attired, is as natural and commendable 
in the humble servant, as in the more distinguished mem- 
bers of society. The notion that it does not signify how 
negligent or unbecoming their garments may be, would 
introduce slovenliness and uncleanliness around us r but to 
this the domestics of the present day are less inclined than 
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tu an expenditure more profuse than their means, on the 
luniriesy instead of the necessaries of dress. It becomes, 
then, the duly ef eveiy mistvess, to point out to her fcunsle 
aervants the "pNfjptkHj of plainness in their habiliments^ 
and, if her instnictions be not tegardec^ to make eztiava- 
gance, in this reelect, a serious objection to retaining them 
in her servke. The head of a famity who engages a 
female servant without warning her of her disapprobation 
of unsuitable dress, cannot be surprised if her servants 
should take advantage of her indifference and omission. 
A few hints, delivered in a kind, and not peremptory man- 
ner, might suggest to a female servant ^t the followii^ 
materials of dress are the ttost suitable to her situation, 
amd only can be permitted. Muslin, not lace<aps ; cotton 
and stuff gowns, and petticoats of the same texture ; 
shawls of a durable, but not of a brilliant colour ; and 
bo nets of straw, wbicb may be cleaned and turned. 
Occasional commendations of a simple, yet creditable 
style of dress, may be, in many instances, extremely use- 
fid, as pur inferiors sometimes place great value on sucli 
proofs of approbation. 

Mrs. L. — What wages are usually given to servants ? 

Mrs. B. — Wages vary in different places. The more 
remote a place is from the metropolis, the more moderate 
are the expenses of housekeeping in all its departments. 
Thus it is with wages in the north of England : they are 
at the rate only of half of those given in town, and in the 
counties adjoining. In some families, too, there is a 
standard of wages observed which is never departed 
from. 

Wages should be sufficient to allow for decent clothing, 
and for the laying by of a small sum yeariy. This' last 
habit I advise you to recommend, and even in some degree 
to enforce on your servants ; and the facilities for doing so 
are now found in every part of the country, in the eata.* 
I^hments named Savings' Banks. 
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'Hrs. L. — ^Would you permit your seryants to receive 
presents from frieDds visiting ^t your house ? 

Mrs. B.— It is not a pleasant idea that our friends 
should pay for the few attentions and services -they may 
receive under our roof. I am happy to find it is a custom 
growing into disuse, and is actually prohihited in many 
liousesy vi^ere the servants would instantly lose their 
places, if they were known to receive vails (as such gra* 
tuities are caUed). It never does any good to the servants 
themselves; indeed it has a tendency, foygivii^ them the 
power, to increase their extravagant inclinations. It wtsj 
be extremely difficult to check the practice at once ; hot 
the reform might be accomplished by a small additko to 
wages, given on the express condition that no vails shall be 
taken. This would be equally beneficial to the Boaitei 
or the mistress, and to the servant : for the former would 
find that they were actually paying less money, althoi^ 
it were given to tlieir own servants in the form of wages ; 
aoid the latter, by receiving the additional sum as wages. 
Would be more disposed to save the money thus received, 
than that which he has been accustomed to regard altogether 
as a superfluity. 

Vails are objectionable, also, inasmuch as they regulate 
the comfort and convenieuce of the friends who visit yoa, 
by the extent of their purse, and their inclination to reward 
your servants. Thus an individual who is not rich, or 
who refrains from bribing servants to do their dutyyinay 
be rendered so uncomfortable in his visits to you, as to de- 
cline future invitations ; and thus the cupidity of your 
servants, and the existence of a bad custom, will deprive 
you of the society of a friend whom you highly esteem.* 

Mrs. L. — What is the best method of hiring servants ? 
Should we apply at register offices ?t 

* Pretoiti of thii kind to tervaiits are highly objectional, tnd ■bould sol 
t*o allowed or encouraged.— jSmct. Ed. 
t bOeOlgeDet or RegiBter Offtcw v«t% la ^id i^yttAA ^ Cuw yetn tlaee, 
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Mrs. B. — ^I do not think these offices are generally 
resorted to by the best description of bervants ; nor hare 
good servants any occasion to have recourse to suchi places, 
when they are in want of situations. Their character is 
a sufficient advertisement for them, and they seldom remain 
long out of service. It is better to inquire for them, either 
among your circle of friends and acquaintance, or from 
any respectable tradespeople you may employ, who ge- 
nerally know those in their neighbourhood who are out of 
place ; and when your wants are made known, you will 
find applicants enough. The great object with you, should 
be to have servants who have lived in respectable and 
regular families; and whose habits have been so well 
formed, that they may have but few that require im- 
provement. 

There is in London a benevolent institution (under 
highly respectable patronage)^ the object of which is to 
assist the exertions of meritorious servants ; when suffering 
from illness to affi)rd them temporary relief, and in old age 
to provide a small annuity for them. At the institution a 
register is kept, and those who enter their names leave 
the address of their references also : the secretary under* 
iakes to investigate into their characters and qualifica- 
tions, and, if unobjectionable, to provide places for them. 
Subscriben of one guinea per annum only have servants 
from this institution. They have also a vote annually for 
the relief of any deserving object.* 

in New-York, but Uieir character has sfaice improved, as they are now 
raquiied to take out a liceme, and are under the supervision of the Corpo* 
ration. — Am. Ed, 

* The difficulty of procuring good servants, and the impositions practised 
1^ tbe keepers of former Intelligence Offices, caused the origin in New-Tork 
ct " Th$ Soetety for the Encouragement of FaUhftU Domestic ServanUt** 
wkich has been in operation about three years, and has had a salutary effiect 
upon the commonity. It is worthy of imitation azul eocouragemest The 
;jbllo(wing are the 
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Do not acc^t a written character from an unknoiWD 
quarter, but seek an interview, if possible, with the fimneir 

RTJLES AND REGULATIONS OF THE SOCWrT. 

I. Tide Society sbaU be Btyled *' The Soeietif for tA» EmcnBrBgtmma »f 
Faiafvl Dtmaatie SmrwaaUt.** 

1L Tbe Officers of tbe Society ihaUcooiist of a Pieaidmit, a Vfee-PreridaBtf 
and eigjat Managera, being subscriben, who ahaU be chosen by ballot at the 
geneial meetingB. ^ It diall be the doQr of the President, or, In Us aJMnea, of 
the Vice-President to preside at the meetings of the Sodety. The MMUgris 
^laU luiTe power to rnxgifif vacancies hi tlieir own body, till the next gensid 
meeting alter such vacancy has occorred : they shall have chaige of the eon- 
cems of the Socie^, shall appoint fkom their number their Secretary aad 
Treasoier, and shall lay before the Society, at each geneml meeting, a rqpHt 
of their proceedings. 

m. The Managers shail appoint an agent to Iceep, in a central partof lbs 
city, the RegisteToffiee of the Society ; and shall, ftom time to time, giveliM 
such directions as they may deem neeeaiavy. Tliey are empowered to Mga- 
late his salary, and liis hours of attendance ; to remove him for mis co n d BCt , 
and to aiqx>int a successcM'. 

IV. No fee or gratuity is to be received ftom servants, on any pretence. 

V. Servants who are deshons of hiving tiieir names registerad must pioAMi 
satisfactory evidmee of their good ekaroefar, and of tiieir respective ffiMl|l- 
eoHoiu; and the agent sludl, on no eondUiou, register the name of a servant 
who cannot produce such testimonials. 

VI. If any servant shall present a foiged recommendati<ui, or a lecom* 
mendation tint has been granted to anotlierBervant, the Blanagera are am 
ix>wered to advertise his or lier name in the newspapers. 

VU. The Managers sliall appoint a board of Patronesses, of sixteen todies, 
being subecribere, who shall be requested to visit, by turns, the Office of ths 
Society, at least once in each weeA;, during the hours of business, to 
their observations upon its management, and to communicate, by rqxxrt, i 
suggestions to the Board of Managera 

Vni. Any person who shall pay five dollars in advance shall be a 
(>f this Sodety for one year, and may apply for servants as often as they ; 
have occasion for them, with the additional privilege of nominating oaf 
servant who shall be entitled to the gratuities lieraaftor mentioned. Bat the 
name of such servant must l>e recorded at the Office ons fear before «af prv 
mium, e#n be given. A certificate of this record is requisite, and wU be ftr 
iiidied by the agent. Every additional servant so nominated, must be paid ftr 
at the same rate. 

IX. The current year sliall commence on tlie 1st of January, and wB nk 
soiptions Shan take date on the quarter-day preceding the day of sabaoripHaa. 

X. No person, except members, shall have access to the Register, or be 
fumkted with a servant iVom the Office ; and no subscriberirtiaU be | 

fo ttpply Gu a servant for another f eri«t) wYio \« not a meiM«r. 
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'nnatieffi of the senrantwhom you are about to tngdge. 
From her appearance, and the state of her hous^, you may 

r - 

XI. Any sttbBoriber V/bo may give ^ falser or grossly defeetioe ataUmewt 
of tbe character of- a servant, or who may be guilty ofentidng or inveigUng 
moaff a aervantfrom any otkerpersouj whether a membeir Of thik Society or 
not, ot who Shan be^onWcted of treating flervants harshly or unjustly, shal/ 
be«zeluded from this Society by the Mani^ers. 

XII. Every servant, over 15 years of age, having been nominated on the 
Society*s books one year, and having so loiig lived y^ith the same subscriber, 
if lie or she personally zMead the next quarterly, or other subsequent quar> 
teil^, distiibation of the gratnitiea, bringing with them the certificate of their 
ZMMDination, and a letter of recommendation lh)m the subscriber, certifying 
Iju or her good conduct and continuance in the eame service, s}iall receive a 

liandsomeottavoBible, or (having one,) in lieu thereof $2 00 

At the end <of 3 years . . . . : 3 00 

3 do. . 5 00 

—- 4 do : ... 7 00 

————— 5 do. (and a certificate of their gOotf services for that 
qfaHoS) ' 10 00 



927 00 
And on Uie completion of every year tliereafler, ten dollars. 

Xm. Any servant, who shall have received, af^er this time, a five years* 
certificate fipom the Society, and shall, at a fUlure period of life, become inca 
papitated for service, or indigent, may be annually assisted by the Managers, 
on tbe recommendation of the Board of PatronesscJb, with a gratuity, not 
exceeding ten dollars. 

XIV. If any female servant who has obtained a five ye^rs* certificate, 
'Abpuld Bianry from and leave the sieime service, she shall be eutitled, on her 
inmrric^e^ to receive a gratuity from the Managers, not exceeding ten dollars. 

XV. The Managers, iu addition to the premiums they may award, shall 
ptft from any unappropriated funds of the Society, to eadi person who shaU 
Teeelve a five yean* certificate, a premium of one per centum on all the balances 
of money then at their credit in the Savings Bknk, the Bank boohs to be 
^«]diibited to the Managers. 

XVI. If any subscription is hot renewed and paid within three tnonths afl^ 
tbft expiration of the last, such deftolt shall be consid«ed as an intention to 
'^Qscontinue the^subscription, and the servant or servants of such subscribe!*, 
-although nominated, shall not have a claim to any gratuity froni this Society. 

XVn. The Managers shall meet for the distribution of prertHuiAs, ait^ 
•otber buflineai of the Society, on the first Thursday in January, April, Jlily 
•nd October, kt their office, at 5 o'clock iii the afternoon, and shall hav^ ttt^ 
^Qdver to call general meetings of the subscribers, when it sliall appear propdr 
10116 80. The names of the servants who receive premiums, ^^«\\ \s^ "^fA^^^ 
^^i^iM i»ext esc^eeding report. 

ii 
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diaw some infereDce to assist your decision of (he 8uit»- 
bleness of the servant for your place. If the lady's per- 
sonal appearance betray negligence, or her house untidiness 
and want of cleanliness^ you may naturally conclude that 
her servant may have similar defects, which, with your 
habits, and. notions, would render her unfit for your service. 
Of late years the love of change has been an increasing 
evil amoi^ our domestics ; it is an evil that affects their 
welfare, as much as it does the comfort of those they 
serve ; nor is jt easy to say how this may be counteracted ; 
Perhaps, if eveiy mistress of a family endeavoured to 
instil into her servants an honest pride at having been 
able to ^retain their places for several years, it might have 
some good effect. Or were they entitled to a trifliqg 
premium, or inaeased wages, after having lived a stated 
period in one family, this weak and (to them) ruinous 
propensity might, in time, be conquered. 

Mrs. L. — If I wish toijl^pply personally for the character 
of a servant, what course am I to pursue ? I 

Mrs. 6. — You must desire the servant to wait upon her 
tbrmer mistress, and request her to appoint a time, conve- 
nient to herself, when you may call upon her. This little 
observance is necessary to prevent any unseasonable intru- 
sion on the part of a stranger. Your investigation shouldi 
of course, commence with strict inquiries respecting the 
morals of the servant you are about to engage ; if no 
objection arise on that score, her qualifications for the 
place she will have to fill are then to be examined. Let 
your inquiries be minute, that you may, if possible, avoid 
the disappointment and trouble that an indifferent servant 
may cause you. 

And when you bave, in your turn, to give a character, 

remember that it is of great moment to be just. Do not 

sufki your feelings to induce you to recommend to another, 

a servant you would not retain yourself. You do not in 

.tbe €nd benefit the aervanl, bec^\}se she is not likely to. 
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dfiiena those failii^ in which you thuis suffer her to ini^ 
dulge with impunity; and while you show her thisjnis^ 
taken kindness, you comtnit an act of injustice towards 
the lady to whom ydu recommend her. On the other 
hslndy it canflbt be necessaiy for me to caution you against 
the influence of angry feelings towards a senrant with whom 
you have parted, when called upon to give her a character. 
Such feelings, I am assured, would not induce you to say 
one word more or less than the exact truth, by which she 
ought to abide. 

Mrs. L. — ^I think I have hesird thkt the Taw will redress 
the injury caused by a false character, whether it affect 
the servant, or the person ivho receives the character. It 
would not be a triffing disgrac^, I think, to be thiis called 
tQ an account. 

Mrs. B.-^It is a very proper security for both parties, 
but bfie so little enforced, that I am afraid it will 3ddh be- 
cbme unknown. 

Many servants have an opinion that their employers are 
bound, under all circumstances, to giv6 them such a cha- 
racter as will secuce them a new situation ; and this absur- 
dity is, in some degree, countenanced by the practice, 
which many well*meahing but weak people have, iti 
giving characters, 6f Concealing very material faults in 
those servants who are leaving theto. Unless they be ex- 
pressly interrogated on these particular points. Nothing 
can be more prejudicial to the interest of servants, as well 
ais those who employ them, than such a custom ; and Wefe 
servants convinced that correct characters would always 
be given, the certainty of their misconduct (grating as aA 
obstacle to their obtainii^ new situations, i^oUld have a 
powerful influence in regulating their behaviour; and 
would ultimately produce in them ad honest interest hi 
the concerns of their employers. A strictly true character 
should always be given ; and by this w^ ou^hl lo wxAvt- 
f fand an account both of the good qujbtittes ^xid ^<& ^^id?> 
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jqgB of the servants ; for, although this may occasianalty 
appear severe and illiberal, and may, undoubtedly, m a 
few instances, prove ruinous to individuals^ yet, its good 
«£fects would soon be conspicuous in the ccmduct of ser- 
vants ; and, consequently, cease to possess any feature of 
harshness. 

And now let me beg you to consider, how your eiLample 
will influence all around you. Your servants will natu- 
rally fix their attention upon you, as the mistress of the 
house ; and if they perceive that your conduct is regulated 
by strict principles of religion and morality, they cannot 
fail to Temped you ; if, also, they have reason to know that 
your temper is well regulated, and that you have a bene- 
volent desire to promble their comfort, while you only 
exact irom them a steady performance of their duty, their 
respect for you will be mingled with affection, and solici- 
tude to deserve your favour. The most unprincipled among 
them will be influenced by such an example, although 
that influence may not produce an entire reformation. 
The regulations you will think proper to prescribe for the 
preservation of order and morality among your domestics, 
must be enforced by your own example, or they will have 
little or no effect. In vain will you command them to rest 
on the Sabbath, if you make it a day of dissipation ; and 
in vain forbid the practice of any impropriety of conduct, 
if you, or other inmates of your household, are not your- 
selves as strict on every point. 

Mrs. L. — I hear it frequently remarked that servants 
of the present day are in every respeet inferior to those 
of the preceding generation : and many consider this as 
occasioned by the education now generally given to them. 
Are you of this opinion ? 

Mrs. B. — In many respects they are certainly changed ; 

they have, as we have before remarked, a greater love of 

dress, and desire of frequent change of place, and they 

see/n less capable of that tttong aUachment to those they 
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iMrve, than. the servants of former days appear to ha?e 
bieen, whose fikielity and attachmenty we hare heaid, 
woald often continue unchanged dirough e^iy misfortune 
and vicissitude in the lives of their masters. But gra nt ipB 
that these changes have taken ^lace, I am afraid it is but 
just to throw some censoiie on the ladies of the present 
time, who certainly do not bestow the same care and 
patience, in forming their servants, that their predecessors 
did. I believe it to be most true, that good mistresses 
make good servants. Some ladies, too, from ignorance of 
the detail of household wortc, expect too mucli from theic 
domestics, which, of course, occasions discontent among 
them. They should bear in mind Swift's humorous axiom, 
" noi to expect perfection for ten pounds a year." 

With respect to the influence of education, I am of opi- 
nion, that no part of the inferiority of modem servants can 
be ascribed to it : for it is not veiy probable that education 
should produce on this class of the community, an effisct 
contrary to that which follows its extension over the other 
classes. Those who have traced, with the most accurate 
eye, the causes which have exerted a beneficial influence 
on mankind, have placed education as the most promi-^ 
nent ; and it must be admitted, that an individual whose 
intellect has been cultivated, and who can reason upon the 
necessity and propriety of the duties attached to the 
various i^nks of society, is more likely to perform well 
those which his situation exacts, than one who obeys flnom 
a stupid reverence of power, or a dread of punishment. 
I have, generally, found that the best servants are those 
who have had a superior education in their station of life ; 
they are respectful without being obsequious, modest in 
their demeanour, careful in their habits ; and, as they can 
calculate and keep an account of their expenses, they are 
the most likely to be prudent and economical, from a de- 
snre to save a little from their wages for &LtuT^ ex\^<&\»^\^. 
f am at a loss to conceive how it could evet\>e ^\x^^«afe^ 

11* 
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&at those who can read and understand the moral precepts 
inculcated in the Scriptures, should be more immoral than 
those who are totally illiterate, and who can with difficulty 
comprehend the sacred volume, when it is read to them. 
A servant, who has a taste for reading, finds a rational 
pleasure in the indulgence of it during his. leisure hours, 
which otherwise would be only filled up by sleeping, by 
idle gossiping, or sensual indulgence. 

If, therefore, the observation that modem servants ar^ 
inferior to their predecessors be correct, we must trace that 
evil to some other source than education : and I have no 
hesitation in referring it to the altered structure of society. 
For, if servants be less steady and more immoral ' than 
formerly, are not, I would ask, their employers equally 
so 1 And^ if masters and mistresses are not such legular 
and. sedate characters as those of a prior age, is it ix>t too 
much to expect that the inferiors, who are in immediate 
contact with them, and the witnesses of their conduct, 
should not become also loose and unsettled ? '* Like mas- 
ter, like man," is a saying which originated from observing 
the influence of example ; and will, at all times, most pn>; 
bably, be verified by experience. 

Mrs. L. — Will you tell me what are the qualifications 
requisite in a housekeeper ? 

Mrs. B^ — Trust-worthiness is an essential quality in a 
housekeeper ; but, if she be not as vigilant as she is honest, 
she cannot discharge her duty well. As she is the deputy 
of her mistress, she should endeavour to regard every thing 
around her with the keenness and interest of a principal, 
rather than with the indifference of a servant. She should 
be constantly on the alert in observing and detecting any 
thing wrong in the conduct of those under her. It is a 
part of her duty to see that each fulfils his or her share of 
the household employments, without appealing to the 
beads of the family ; unless she find her authority insuffi- 
clent to check abuses, and to keep \)tie viVvoV^ \uordf r, ^^ 
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She sboidd be a good accouDtaDt ; having books in which 
she may note down strictly all the current expenses oi the 
house, and which should be cast up weekly, in order to 
show them to her lady, and have them settled at a time 
comrenient to her. She should have a book, also, in which 
those articles of housekeeping that are brought into the 
house and not immediately paid for should be entered. 
It is a satisfaction to a master and mistress that this book 
should be ready to compaijp with the accounts sent by the 
tradesmen. 

It is her province to have the charge of the store-room, 
with the preserves, pickles, and confectionary, and to see 
that ix> waste take place in any thing intrusted to her. A 
clever housekeeper will be able to judge of the consump- 
tion which, from the size of the family she superintends, 
will necessarily take place in each article ; and when that 
quantity is exceeded, she will instantly try to discover the 
cause and to rectify it, if it proceed from any waste or 
carelessness of those under her superintendence. 

It is absolutely necessary that she should understand the 
art of cooking, and every thing connected with it. It is 
true, there are houses in which proteased cooks are kept ; 
but where this is not the case, it is necessary that the 
housekeeper should be well qualiGed to superintend the 
whole business of the kitchen. In most places the house- 
keeper has to prepare aU the confectionary ; and how far 
she may be required to take an active part in the cooking, 
must depend on the qualifications of the cook under her. 
The housemaids, laundress, and daiiy-maid, should also 
be under her eye, so that each should feel a ware, that her. 
conduct is observed. • 

Even if you should be perfectly satisfied that your 
housekeeper is a woman of great integrity, you will still 
find it desirable to fix your eye constantly upon her, that 
her vigilance and integrity may not relax for want of thii& 
incitement. Symptoms of neglect on Viex p^tV ^Qfc\^x«?«^^ 
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W 4>yej:lopkdd9 as U^ej ivoyld (eiyl to tbxmy tjiiie As^ie 
KvHi^e iptp confii$|pQ .^d in^^ar l^^Us. 

Mas. L.^Tell me wh^t I sbpuld p^iciA^ly jq^uuse in 
a cook. 

J)(lis. B.T-Shp should ()je healthy and stipn^, j^ p^arti- 
cularly clean in her peijsOD. Her hands, though they W9J 
he ro^h from the nature of her eipployments^ yet* should 
have a clean appearance. I^r honesty and sobriety must 
be unqjoestiooable, because in a house like yogrs theie 
will be so many things tempting her to betray her trust ; 
and this she may do for a lei^th of time without discoveiy. 

I have no doubt that your kitchen is properly furnished 
with every utensil that your cook can requise. She CM^ 
i^itber he clean nor neat in her work, if she have jQpt a 
sufficient number of saucepans, kettles, and a variety of 
other utensilsy too numerous for me now to mention, bvt 
which must bear a proper propwtion to the quantity of 
cooking which she has to perform. Roller towels, kitdien 
table-clothS} and towels, should be given out to her each, 
week, in sufficient number, to affi)rd her the means of 
being clean, without extravagance. 

In those bouses in which there is much cooking, and in 
large families, a kitchen-maid is generally kept, to whom 
devolves the preparing of the servants' meals, and the 
cleaning the kitchen and the various cooking utensils ; but, 
in smaller families, this additional servant is unnecessaiy, 
the work being easily performed by the cook. 

Mrs. L. — I am desirous to learn the routine of each ser- 
vant's duty, that I may be enabled to ascertain how far it 
is performed or omitted in my family. What are the duties 
of a cook ? 

Mrs. B. — Your kitchen should be thoroughly cleaned 
twice during the week, and well swept each day : besides 
\\ hich, the broom and mop should always be at hand to 
remove any thing that may have fallen on the floor, while 
Uie business of cooking is gou^ on, A dirty floor and 
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fir6-place, unpolished utensils, with basins, jugs, or other 
articles left lying about, are symptoms of a ^ovenly codt, 
and are sufficient to excite suspicions of her nicety in things 
of greater importance to our comfort. The cleaning of the 
kitchen, pantry, passages, and kitcheii stairs, should always 
be over before breakfast, that it may not interfere with the 
usual business of the &sf. If ybii have no housekeeper, 
you should yourself go, early in the day, into your kitchen, 
look around you, and see if all this has been properly 
done. You may be assured the eye of the mistress is 
most important, even if you find no cause for censure. 
You can then give your orders for die day, and inquire 
trhat is required from your store-rooifi. The other ser- 
vants should, also, come at the same time to ask for such 
tfaiings a[s they may need. When a UAfia her own house- 
keeper, she niay be teased by such applic^iond all day 
loi^, uble^ she 6k an hour at which all her dSUntetics may 
apply tor het. ' ' 

Bui to return to the cbok. After each day'^bdking is 
over, thie ^ate and heardi should be cleared, awall fire 
made up, and the Ix^er and kettle filled up and iet on to 
boil. She- should theii, when there is no scullion, ptoccibd 
to wsish her dishes,. having previously prepared two tubs, 
one with cledh hot water, and the other with cold; in- 
which lattet the plates and dishes should be well rinsed, 
before they are put into the rack to dry.- 

The saucepamf and kettles virhich have been used should 
be then scoured, but ik>t too rougfaTy, either with wooi ashes, 
or with fine sand, then well rinsed out, wiped dryland turned 
down on a clean dry shelf. If tin saucepans are not well 
dried, they quickly rust, and are then spofled. The upper 
rim of saucepans should be kept bright ; but the outside, 
where the fire reaches and burAs, it is useless to attempt 
keeping bright ; and indeed the rubbing and scouring they 
would require, would soon wear them out. . For the same 
reason, the saucepans should not be scoured. with a. x^xi 
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beavy hand, which wears off the inside tinping without 
cleaning: them the better. 

Iron and tin saucepans are properly superseding the use 
of copper ; for although metallic copper be not. poisonous^ 
yet. if a copper vessel be left by a careless servant in a 
damp state exposed to the air, jt cannot be usid with 
safety until it be scoured. When copper pans are not 
well tinned, the verdigris, or rust of copper, vQiy soon 
appears, and this is,^as you know, highly poisonous.; par- 
ticularly, if any thing, in the smallest degree, be suffered 
to stand in it till it becomes cold. 

When you are in the country, you will find your poor 
neighbours ve^ thankful for the water in which meat 
has been boiled,, which they will thicken with pease and 
other vegetables, and thus obtain from it a comfortable and 
nourishing meal. This your cook will, perhaps, consider 
as her perquisite, unless you make a point of jeservii^ it 
for the use I have just mentioned. The value of it to (he 
Gook may not be. even one penny, while, to the. poor it 
gives a portion of strength and comfort. If you desire 
it always to be poured into an earthen vessel kept for 
that purpose, and placed in your larder, you will then 
see it in your daily visits to your kitchen, and will be able 
to direct to whom it shall be given. It would greatly add 
to the benefit, if your cook were to prepare it, as the poor 
are very deficient in the art of cooking. In those families 
where economy is obliged to be studied (and in my 
opinion it should be studied even in affluent families, for 
waste and extravagance can in no case be excused), the 
broth whicjj^ boiled meat has produced, is frequently thipk- 
ened into soup for the servants' table. Good pease soup 
may also be made for the same use, Grom the bones of 
roast beef, and the bones of the legs and shoulders of 



• For a curloui UlastraUon of thia fact, 8e« Thomson'* Conspectus of th$ 
PIkvrmacopmias, art. Cuprum. 
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nUittoD. Those which have been cut from meat before it 
was codced, should be stewed down for gpravy, which a * 
clever cook will^ by a little contrirance} have constantly ' 
at hand.* 

There are very few cooks who are not extiaTagant in 
coals. A good fire is essential while cooking is going on, 
which may, perhaps, bring them into the habit of keeping 
a laige one at other times of the day, and which efieijr 
mistress or housekeeper should endeavour to- pievvnt. 
Your cook should never suffer her fire to get very low ; 
for she wastes both much coals and time by this negligence. 
A fire should be regularly supplied with coak, which 
would prevent it from ever being so smoky as to be unfit 
for use at a few minutes' notice ; and it should be generally 
known that smoke is merely unconsumed coal : and iCit 
get low, when any thing is required to be prepared quickly^ 
the cook has no resource, but to apply the bellows furiously^ 
so that, before the fire bums properly, much coal must 
have been wasted. The ashes should be riddled from 
the cinders, and these reserved to throw on the back of 
the kitchen fire, after cooking is over ; or they will serve^ 
to bum in stoves and ovens, when once the fire under thean 
has been lighted. When there is roasting going on, the 
meat-screen assists the fire^ and prevents the necessity of • 
having so large a one as it would require without a screen; 
Also, when boiling alone is going on, the fire need not be 
unusually large. Miich was done by Count Rumford to 
improve fire-places, and economise fuel ; and I recommend 
to your attention his essays on this subject. It is usual, 
but I do not think it a good plan, to allow the cook what 
are called perquisites :t dripping, for instance ; if that be 

* For lonie excellent recipes for economical brotli0|-aee The Cobk't Orach 
ebap.Tii. 

t In New-York, soap-fVU and ashes are sometimes allowed as peiqauitet to 
■ervants, but for the roM»iw above stated, are to be deprecated and prevented. 
Boap-fyX is made up of drippings, ends of tallow candles, and every greasf . 



ajik>jiyi^, h^i:, U l^ipta h/ei:^ if ship 1;^ ^yaricioiw, to rpast 
ihfiv^af, too d^f th4 it may yield be? a linger quantity 
o£ 4«ppjpgf \yiiicl\ is, npihing but the meUed &t of the 
meat. Some cooks, also, have even been known, to melt 
do\yji, butteiv and the end^ of candles, in order to add to 
tb4^ kitchen pj9x^ui$ijt,e& Ten^ptation, therefore, should 
bei^.muctiavoided as possible ;. but^ where there is adis 
h(H^^ spirit and a want of priiipiplei no. precautions wil) 
aysJf^ Still, if,.aVpwijD!g wages, e.qLuivalent to. the value oi 
thefi^ perquisites^ would diminisb the contest , between, 
honest and. dishonest, principles, how much beitter it would, 
be, both: for, the misties& and her servant^ i{ this part ol 
b^r domestic ecooon^y were to vary, fjpm the general 
systdiQ ! Whiles on thia topic, L ought , not to omit mention 
ing, soipp other of^ the practiceStoC^hicb town servants 
are accused, in. order that you. may be on. yoitir guard; 
should yoo. be so' unlucky as to be the mistress of an 
unprincipled.sei^rai^t, Asf^servants are supposed to idflu- 
ence their emplj^yexs in diluting their custom to any shop 
they please, the.ti^ade^people; find it, too often, for their 
interest to bribe thi^m, either .with Chrbtmas-boxes,. or to 
give them a discount upon the bills paid by their masters. 
It is Well if this discount is not, in the first instance, drawn 
from th^ customer's purse, by some extra chaige ; and 
thus a system of dishonesty carried on as detrimental to 
the morality of tradesman and servant, as to the interest 
of the custoi|iQr. I have heard of servants following their 
masters to the shops, where they have been to liquidate a 
debt, and demanding the discount, which, if due to any 
one, the master should have had. 

Sometimes, connivances have been discovered between 
petty tradespeople and servants, by which, articles that 

article that can be collected about a house, and is a cash article with the col- 
lectors of iomi-^ &nd ashes. This aUowance Is a temptation to wast* and 
destroy, by throwing thingp into the tub pf soap-ftt So also the ashes is a 
tewptaiion to keep up a rousing fire, and. conaume wood for the sake of the 
ixsiduum. — Amcr, Ed. 
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rwvcar Miteied the houser hxm b«eii< charged io the bitiB 
The artiick» Ukis. pdaced lo^ the eiodit of thecuskwier, are 
tedbnically termed ^' the dead: manias postioa ;" and the 
I)iodivtfi<a&taiDed is dhrided betweea the defrandiiii^pafties. 

kr. iay&Bj- unpleasant to^ entertain^ doujbts as to ti^e integ- 
ritgr of tbue we eaqplig^ about iis> and oo whom we muBt 
neeeasarilj? ocly in: aonie degree. The best check, bow- 
evec^ a^ainsA tittse pmrtKes, is to penBit jour servants as 
seldom: as possible to haTvrai^ thing to do-with-your biUsy 
andi to cany on ali jMu^dc^i^ga with) your tsadie^peqple 
in person^ 

Also l rextomsiend; yoijb to; acqitife as< early as you caD, 
a' knowledJSBof the quanut^^ which, of eacfaiof the common 
aetioleft o£ houveheepifigr,: nuat oeoesaaiily be consumed 
ia: your family. When- you h»re aaceit^ioedv thafy you-^ 
ma^ judge each weekp. for yourself^whethev^dishoiiesty or 
extrav^agance has been: practised in: your hou8e>,alwsrjrs^ 
nowever, taking into the account the ciicumstaiices of the 
week, which may havoi increased this coosamptfioo. 

Extravagance' isireijuently found accompanied by dis- 
honest intentions; prooeediqg d^e^ fi»m!.caretes8 indif- 
ference to the interest of master and^mistress.. From what- 
ever cause it proceed, .vigilance, is absolutely necessary, 
either in die housekeep^ or her mistress. It is part 
of the cook-'s duty t& take such chaigeof meat^ beer, . 
bread, buttery cheese, and all the articles of common con- 
sumption, as^ shall prevent any degree of waste. -Not the 
most vigilant mistress or housekeeper can attend suffi- 
ciently to this poimt ; the cook, therefore, must be. in a 
^^reat measure responsible. The greatest check, the mis- 
tress of a family can have over her cook, is< to. show her 
that she has a thorough knowledge of the quantity of 
each article that must necessarily be consumed, accoidiiig 
to the size of her family, and that when this quantify has 
been exceeded, she expects to have it accounted for. 
Accumulations of small pieces of bread ought D(^x^\ Vs^ 

19 
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take place, with a clever cook, who will always iamtt 
upon having those fragments eaten hy the servants befine 
fresh pieces are cut from the loaf. When there are any 
pieces left, she can pour boiling milk over them, and 
prepare a common bread pudding for the early dinner. 
There is frequent waste ia the^consomption of beer, owing 
to too much of it being generally drawn at a time. When 
this happens to be the case, a thoughtful cook will rem«m- 
ber that a crust of bread put mto it^ and the jug covered- 
over, will, for a short time, prevent it from becoming' 
veiy flat. 

A good cook will always be careful that the spits are 
wiped clean while they are hot, and left ready for the^ 
next day's use. The jack should be oiled and cleaned 
occasionally, olr the dust will clog the wheels, prevent it 
going well, and will make it necessary to have it taken 
down and more thoroughly cleaned. It is bad manage- 
ment in a cook ever to be without hot water ; especially 
if she live in a family where there are young children, for- 
whom it is in frequent, and, sometimes, immediate demand. . 
The salt-box and candle-box should both be kept very 
clean. The former should be hung near the fire, as com- 
mon salt attracts water from the air and dissolves ; and 
the latter as far from the fire as it can be, in a dry place. 

Silver spoons should never be used in the kitchen, unless 
for preparing preserves ; wooden and iron spoons are as 
cleanly, and may be used without fear of scratching or 
bending them. 

The cook should not permit the dust-hole to remain 
long without having it emptied, and no cabbage leaves or 
green vegetable matter should be allowed to be thrown 
into it. These soon ferment, and the sulphuretted hydro 
gen gas, which is extricated, causes an intolerable stench 

I am afraid you will think I am growing tedious, and 
that I have entered too much into detail. 
i Mr8. L. — On the contrary I am going to request you to- 
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give me as minute an a /ount of the housemaid's duties 
— ^I am peisuaded that information of the kind you give 
me will enable me the better to direct the bushiess of my ^ 
household. 

Mrs. B. — ^A housemaid should be active,' clean, and' 
neat in her person ; an early riser ; of a ie8f>eGtfiil. and 
steady deportment, and possessed of a temper that, will 
not be easily, ruffled. She must be able to see, without- 
much appearance of discomposure, her labours often ii^ 
creased by the Carelessness and thoughtlessness of oth^. 
Many a dirty foot will obtrude itself upon her clean flocns ; 
and the well-polished furniture will demand her strength* 
and patience, when spotted or soiled by some reckless' 
hand. These trials her temper should be equal to en- 
counter, for they cannot always be averted. • 

The sitting rooms in daily use are first to be prepared. 
Upon entering the room, in the morning, the housemaid 
should immediately open the windows, to admit the fresh 
air ; she should then remove the fender and rug from the 
fire-place,. and cover, with a coarse cloth, the marble 
hearth, while the ashes and cinders are collected together 
and removed. The grate and fire-irons are afterwards to 
be carefully cleaned. If the' grate have bright bars, it 
should be rubbed with fine emeiy papeiv which -will re- 
move the burnt appeariibce of the bars. Fine polished . 
fife-irons, if not suflfered to rusty will only require to be 
well rubbed with a leather ; when, however, there is un- 
fortunalely any appearance of rust upon them, it must be 
removed, either with fine emery paper, or with a little 
putty powder rubbed on the rusty part ; but, if emeiy . 
paper be employed, this must be done with care, or, the 
steel will be scratched. I have seen the white ashes, 
which result from burning Staflfondshire coals, employed 
for this purpose ; and from their softness they appear to- 
apswer the intention better than any of the other articles^ • 
wjbiph are commonly used. , 
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/ Tbe carpet should be swept with im carpet h»itabf 
nut oftemr than once a week, as more frequent use of HtLh 
-ffLroom would wear the carpet too fast ; but, each day, it 
.' should be swept with a good hair broom, after it has been 
sprinkled with moist tea leaves. I ought to mention that 
sofas, and any other nice furniture, should be covered over 
with a large calico cloth, kept for that purpose, before the 
sweeping commences; and window-curtains should be 
. iftstg up as Idgh as they can be out of the way of the dust. 
XR^r the carpet is swept, the dust must be ri^moved, either 
wiflfr a soft round brush, or with a very clean linen duster, 
from the panels of the doors, the windows and window- 
framespedgesy and skirtii^ boards. The frames of pic- 
ture9 and looking-glasses should never be touched with 
littien, biit the dust should be cleared from them with a 
painters brushy or a bunch of feathers* Where footmen 
are kept^ the charge of rubbing mahogany furniture de- 
vdives on them, otherwise it becomes the care of the 
. housemaid. The chairs and tables should be rubbed well 
every day ; and on the mahogany tables a little cold drawn 
linseed oil should be rubbed in once or twice. a week, 
which will, in time, give them a durable varnish, such as 
will prevent their being spotted or injured by beii^ ac- 
cidentally wetted. The Italians, after thus saturating the 
surface with oil, apply a solution of gum arable in boiling 
spirit of wine. Bees-wax should not be used, as it gives 
a disagreeable stickiness to eveiy thing, and ultimately 
becomes opaque. When there are any spots or stains upon 
a table, they must be washed off with warm water before 
the oil is put on. 

The chinmey-omaraents, glass-lustres, or china, should 
be very carefully removed while the mantel-piece is either 
washed or dusted ; and as the housemaid replaces them, 
she should, with a clean duster, wipe them free from the 
dust. The window-curtains are then to be dusted with 
a featlier broom, and properly replaced on the hook. 



/ 
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AixMit oBce a week the sills^f Ike windows Amid be 
nffMbed with eeap aad watery.aed the windowe niflaned 
bom tbe dust ereiy where withiD reach. 

Tbe stain and staiiHcaipets should aext be swept dow^ 
if tisae will allow of this du^ before break&sty as it is not 
a pleasant thing to be done wtten ike hsxufy are moving 
about. Aod whenever, good o(>p(N<tuaities occur, such as 
the chief part of the family being absent fvom home for a 
few. bourSy the housemaid should avail herself of these t» 
take the =stair carpets up» and have them well beaten and 
ahaken» while she scours the stairs down, and rubs the 
brass wises bright. The waioscot-board should also be 
washed, ^and the banisters and hand-rail well rubbed. 

As ioon as the diibrent .members of tiie family are as 
seml^ed at hceakfast, jkhe housemaid should repair to the 
bedchambers* open the windows (unless the weather be 
damp)» dcaw the curtains up to the head of the bed, throw 
the bed-dotbes 4^on two chairs, placed at the foot of each 
bed, and leave the feather-beds open to the air. When 
tliis has been done in all tbe rooms in use, she should then 
bring her chamber-bucket, with a ji^ of hot water, and 
with the proper towels* empty and clean out all the cham? 
ber-yesselsincach room, and then instantly carry off, «mpty, 
and wash out the bucket, and turn it down in some appro- 
priate place, that the water ms^ completely run off from 
it. When quite dry, she will, of course, <;any it to the 
closet appointed for her use, in which she keeps her 
brooms, brushes, and the rest of her cleaning apparatus. 

She should next cany water-jugs, one with soft water, 
and another with pump-water, into every bed-room, and 
/ill the water-ewers and decanters. The towels should be 
put before an open window to dry, or be changed ; and 
the wa)^ng table put into complete cmler. The beds^. 
which daring this time have been left exposed to the air* 
have now to be made, and in this auothei of the femafe 
servants should be appointed to help her^ ^ W^ l^^X^x^^i- 

12* 
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oedis cannot be well shaken, or the mattresses turned, hj 
one person. It is veiy necessaiy that feather-beds should 
be well shaken, or the feathers will knot together, and 
render the bed hard and uncomfortable. Once or twice 
a week the paillasses should be turned, and every day the 
flock-matresses and the beds. The sacking-doth and bed- 
stead should be dusted occasionally. It is necessaiy to 
remind those who are called from other household work 
to assist in making the beds, that they should previously 
wash their hands, as nothing looks more untidy or dis- 
gusting, than the marks of dirty fingers upon the bed- 
hai^ings, sheets, or counterpanes. With cleanly servants 
this cala seldom occur. The beds being made, the curtains 
are to be shaken and laid upon the bolster, and a large 
calico coverlet should be thrown over the whole, and coarse 
towels over the washing and dressing-tables. If the bed- 
carpets are small and loose, they should be taken up be- 
fore the beds are made ; but if they are fastened down, 
which is very customary nOw, damp tea-leaves should be 
strewed over them previous to their being swept with a 
stout hair brush. Ailer the room is swept, a damp mop 
or flannel, passed under the beds, the chests of drawers 
and wardrobes collects the flue and dust, and this I re- 
commend to be done every day, as the best mode of 
keeping bed-rooms free from troublesome insects of eveiy 
kind. A clean mop should belong to the housemaid for 
this purpose. Nothing betrays an untidy housemaid more 
than the flue being suffered to accumulate beneath the 
beds. After the room is swept, the ledges, panels of 
doors, and window-frames are all to be dusted, and the 
furniture rubbed and dusted. Twice during the week bed- 
room carpets should be taken up and shaken, and the 
floors under them swept free from dustj and occasionally 
scoured. In the country, scouring is not so frequently 
done as in town, but the floors are of^ener dry-rubbed; 
./md in my opinion frequent scouilng might be avoided if 
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the housemaids would bestow more pains in sweepii^, 
diy-nibbing, and dusting. In winter, a bed-foom should 
never be scoured, unless the weather be mild and diy, A)r 
nothing is so likely to injure health as damp in a bed-room. 
As soon as a housemaid thinks she has finished a. room, she 
ought to look around her, and examine if she has omitted 
any thing, which will show care and attention, and prevent 
her mistress from being obliged to call her up, to admo- 
nish her of any neglect. During the winter, when there are 
fires in the bed-rooms, the housemaid should, before sweep- 
mg^the room, collect and cany aVray the ashes, clean the 
grate and fire-irons, and lay, with small pieces of wood, a 
neat fire, ready to.be lighted either before dinner or at 
night, according to orders. While the family are at-dinner, 
the housemaid sl^d again repair to the dressing and bed 
rooms, to pqtJn order those things which have been used 
and disarranged at the dressing hour. Between the time 
pf her own dinner and tea, she ought to be employed in 
aewing, perhaps in repairing the household linen, or in any 
work appointed for her. Early in the evening the beds 
should be tiu'ned down, the windows shut, the curtains 
drawn, the fires, if required, lighted, and the rooms all 
prepared (or the night. 
Mrs. L.— Who has usually the charge of the household 

linen ? 
Mrs. B. — This devolves on the housekeeper generally, 

but in small families the housemaids have the care of it 

Before it is sent to be washed, it should be examined, and 

if any part require tovbe repaired, it should be kept back. 

The housemaid should keep an account of the number of 

the articles that are sent to the laundry, and count theiQ 

over op their return, to see that all are right, and well 

aired; and should replace them in the linen-^press. In 

putting by the fresh- washed linen, care should be taken 

to place it so that the whole stock may come into use in 

regular succession, by placins its for \mlai\cei vmdkSX ^^ 
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ittt of the iinen,orat tile back of ihe press. If tlieteQen> 
be put damp into thfe li&en-closet, it will be mildewetT, 
and stains produced wliicfa caimot easily be vemoved. A 
good boasemaid will manage faer woi^ in so methodical a 
mamieT, that she will never either feel or appear to be 
hurried. ETeiy day in the wedc will have its allotted 
portion of the Weekly cleaning; by which means no one 
day will be surchaiged with work, so as to occasion bustle 
or annoyance in the family. The drawing-rocHny the 
dinii^-roooit and the libraiy, lAie fihoidd contnre to clean 
thoroughly «t those times in which the i&mily are absisot. 

Mrs. L.t-*I am looking out for a good laundry-maid ; 
what oi^ht I to require from her? 

Mrs. B.^I would certainly advise you to procure om 
who has been accustomed to the business of the lanndiy} 
as that is not a department whidi you can yourself asper- 
intend ; nor can a housekeeper do so to any great extent,. 
without neglecting some of her other avocations. Tour 
eyes will quickly tell you if she wash the linen clean, and 
get up £ne muslin tolerably well. If this should not be 
the case, you must, certainly, notice it directly, or the 
colour of your linen will be injured. 

One thing you must remember, that your laundry should 
have every convenience to facilitate the work. The wash- 
house should be well supplied with soft water, boilers, 
and tubs. A washing machine saves labour, but I believe 
that the clothes are not so well washed as by the hand ; 
and some imagine that it wears out the linen, and tears it. 
In the launary there should be a good stove (for the double 
purpose of heating the irons and airing the linen), and 
also a mangle. 

Muslins and light things should be washed in clean 

water, as their colour cannot be preserved if any other 

apparel have been, previously, washed in the water. I 

am convinced that the laundry-maid would much more 

easily pre/cervo tho good co\out o^ V^ex WtM^n^ orvd even 
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spa^ her own hands, if i^ changed the water more fm^ 
quentljy although it might occasion a greater expendlt me 
of soap. Flannels a]:e sometimes washed in cold water, 
mixed with ox or sheep gall ; but this is the old-fashioned 
mode, and many ladies now prefer to have them washed 
in clean hot water. Th^e colour of flannel is entirely lost 
if it be washed in water in which any thing, else has been 
previously rinsed.* 

Besides the essential articles of soap, blue, and st&rch, 
the laundry-maid should always have a supply of salt of 
lemon, dtrcUe qfpotcLss, and bleaching liquid* with which 
to remove inkspots, iron-moulds, or other stains from the 
linen before it is washed. 

The quantity of soap used in a week's wash may be 
i^eckoned at the rate of half a pound per head ; which 
includes the washing of the household linen as well. The 
^quantity of starch depends, of course, upon the number of 
articles to be starched. Sometimes it is fashionable to 
have muslin dresses starched ; and when table linen is old 
and tbin,^ little starch improves their appearance, by giving 
them something of the consistency of new linen. 

Some laundry-maids are so careless as to tear the linen 
in stirrit^ it "v^hile boiling, making use of any rough stick 
they can find ; and, also, sometimes to permit the water 
in the copper to get very low, by which means the Jineu 
is liable to be scorched by the fire. Such negligence 
should alway? be reproved. Soap is an article very easily 
wasted by a careless servant, and it requires some vigi- 
lance, either in the housekeeper or in the mistress of a 
family, to prevent it. When the quantity used weekly 
has been ascertained, it should be weighed out for eacli 
washing, nor should the laundry-maid be permitted to 

* When, from frequent wasbings, flanneto have loit thek colour, it may be 
restored by fumigating them with sulphur. An easy way to do this is to place 
the burning sulphur under an hiverted basket, over which the ftesoi^ 
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e'xceed it, without some apparent reason being given for 
the additional consumption. 

Small coal dind dnders will serve as fuel for stoves and 
coppers, after they are well lighted. 

Horse-hair lines for hanging out the Imen rixmid be 
tkken down when not in constant use, and before they are 
agam put ufvthey should be wiped very clean. 

Mrs. L. — ^The servant whose character and Qualifica- 
tions are of the greatest importance, in a family where 
there are children, is certainly the nurse-maid. Far 
i^moved as my nurseiy-days, in many particulars, are from 
ifiy recollection, I can still remember the anxiety which 
arose to my parents, and the sufferings of the children^ 
from the great defects of the nurseiy-attendants,— eomc- 
times from their mismanagement, and sometimes firom the 
peculianties of their tempers. 

I request you to give me your opinion of the chief 
(J[ualifications which ought to be required in a nui^-maid. 

Mrs, B.—^I am afraid it is not very usual to examine so 
strictly into the requisites for a good nurse-maid, as it is to 
ascertain those of servants in other departments ; yet I 
concur in your opinion, and think that the chief attention 
of a parent ought to be given to the character and general 
conduct of the person to whom she intruists her children, 
rather than to the examination of the various perfections 
of her cook and footman. There is, however, much more 
care and attention paid to the duties of the nursery in diis 
age, than in any preceding one, for which modem mothers 
deserve commendation, even if they do not always disco- 
ver judgment in proportion to their solicitude. 

Were I at this moment selecting a nurse-maid, I would 
endeavour to find a woman of about five or six and twenty 
years of age. If she be younger, she may be deficient in 
thoughtfulness and care, and, if older, in activity and good 
humour. Servants, from being, early in life, put to labo- 
rious empioyments, may \)e aa\d lo b^ \< taaturitv mvch 
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sDoiier than females of a higher rank and of more seden*- 
{ary employments. I have known maid-seirants of not 
much more than thirty years of age, who, from their want 
of activity and vigour, one would have guessed to be 
upwards of fifty. 

In person I would have my nurse-maid middle-sized, 
muscular, and not inclined to be fat, of a healthy com- 
plexion, and cheerful countenance ; I should without doubt 
decline having one who had any striking peculiarity or 
defect in her person; for instance, any nervous motion 
of the features, a cast of the eye, or any bodily deformity. 
If the moral principles of a nurse-maid be fixed, I would 
even consider beauty as a valuable property ; for I have 
remarked that children are such imitative beings that they 
generally acquire some resemblance to those with whom 
they always associate ; and I consider that beauty of per- 
son, when united with rectitude of conduct, ocxistitutes the 
perfection of the human species. The general health of 
a nurse-maid should be good ; consumptive tendencies 
are particularly objectionable ; and rheumatic complaints 
and constitutional head-aches are troublesome, and must 
deprive those who are subject to them, not only for the 
time being, but generally, of that cheerful state of spirits 
which would induce them to be lively and active with the 
children whom they may have in charge. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the much greater 
importance of good morals in a nurse-maid than any other 
qualification whatsoever. What irreparable mischief may 
be done to the infant-conscience by the tutorage and in^ 
fiuence of a specious, deceptive woman ? She may per- 
vert the mind and coqtrol the conduct of her nurslings 
for a lei^th of time, without exciting the suspicions of 
even a vigilant parent, who, deluded into security by ap- 
pearances, fancies ^e possesses in her nurse a treasure of 
no small value, until some circumstance occurs, whk!t\T%*'* 
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moTes the film finom her eyes, and turns them with painful 
conviction upon the havoc around her. 

Mrs. L.^-My own experience tells me that the truth of 
your representation cannot be doubted. I cam remember 
many events in my childhood, which arose from the disin- 
genuousness practised and inculcated by our nurse. I 
hope, however, the effects have not been, in our case, last- 
ing, althoug^h there be lamentable instances of its conse*- 
quences in others. Do you not think that deceit is a less 
common failing among servants of this day than it was f<»r- 
inerly, when less attention was paid to their religious 
education ? 

Mrs. 6. — There is less ignorance among them, and 
they are become thereby more aware of the advantages 
they themselves derive from an adherence to truth. 1 wish 
I could believe that a worthier principle more generally 
actuated them. For such as it is, however, we have rea* 
son to rejoice, as it lessens the probability of evils spring- 
ing from hypocrisy in our nurseries. 

Some failings are, certainly, increased among the pre^ 
sent generation of servants, but I agree with you in think jiy 
deceit less common than formerly. Neither do 1 think 
that sobriety is so frequently wanting in women servants 
as it used to be ; yet, as I have heard of some instances 
of flagrant inebriety among them, it is as well to be on our 
i^uard against it. One lady, with whom I am acquainted^ 
had a favourite nurse for eight years, who, about the end 
of that time, she discovered, was addicted to drinking; 
and had been in the daily habit, when walking out with 
the children, of calling at a house in which she could pn>^ 
cure spirits. What the children had heard or seen in this 
haunt of vice was a cause of painful anxiety to the aston- 
ished mother ; and it was long before she could again 
huffer them to be out of her sight. Another lady, upon 
heaTiDg her baby cry, unusually long, in the middle of As 
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tiigbty Went into her nQis<!^, and found her nurse lyii^ on 
the Goat in the stupor of intoxication. 

Honesty is such an essential requisite in eveiy domesticy 
that it seems scarcely liecessaiy to mentimi it Every 
xne will be cautious upon a point of diaracter, which will 
affect the security of his property. But havii^ heard it 
suggested, that the example of petty pilferingy in early 
lifey may have been the origin of that singular inclination 
to theily which has now and then occurled in individuals 
of rank and affluence, from whom the common causes ot 
temptation seemed far removed, I am unwilling to omit 
mentioning any point which may tend to increase your 
precaution regarding the honesty of a nurse-maid, and 
render your investigation as strict as possible. Generail 
steadiness and propriety of conduct are also indispen- 
sable. 

Besides these good qualities, your nurse-maid should be 
veiy active, not a heavy sleeper, and a tderably early 
riser. She should be particulariy cleanly in her person, 
washing herself almost as frequently as she washes the 
^children. She should be a good needk^wbmsn, and take 
a pleasure in seeing her little charges neat in their dress ; 
at least as much so as is consistent with the active sports m 
which they should be encouraged to delight. She oti^ht 
iiot to be fond of visiting, and should content herself witli 
such portions of time for relaxation als may be convenient 
to her mistress, and compatible with the duties of the 
Durseiy. A kind heart, and a capability of attacbmg her- 
self to the little dependants on her care and ^ttentionv 
should be among the ingredients which compose her cha- 
racter, and by which she will be enabled to undeigo with 
patient eiidiirance and unremitting attention the fatigue; 
by day and night, which must frequently be lier p(»tion 
while involved in the arduous task of rearing the tender 
infant, or in attending it through the varions cUaeas^ w^* 
ttental to early life. 

!3 
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Mrs. L. — One possessed of so many good qualities will 
not easily be found. Would you, upon discoyerii^ defi^- 
cieiicies, immediately part with a servant ? 

Mrs. B. — ^By no means, until you have tried to improve 
her. Your own observation and care may prevent much 
of the inconvenience which might arise firom the attempted 
improvement ; and, even with the best servant, this kind 
of vigilance must be employed. Servants are accustomed, 
from the moment they enter into service, to be superin- 
tended, nor do they ever continue loi^ in a right course 
without it. If, however, after a sufficient trial, you find t 
servant unimprovable, it will, of course, be advisable to 
part with her ; giving her that length of notice to which 
you agreed when you hired her. 

Mrs. L. — Do not the duties of a footman vary in different 
families ? 

Mrs. B. — They must necessarily vary according to the 
size and rank in society of the family into which the indi- 
vidual enters. In small families, where, perhaps, only one 
is kept, his morning employments commence with the 
rougher part of the work of his department, such as clean- 
ing knives, forks, and shoes, brushing clothes, and assisting 
the house-maid to rub the mahogan}', or other polished 
furniture in the libraries, and the dining and drawing 
rooms. 

He has then to prepare for the breakfast-hour, by washing 
and cleaning himself, laying the cloth, and placing every 
thing in readiness on the breakfast-table ; seeing tbat the 
water is on the fire in proper time, tliat no delay may 
arise, on his part, when the family assemble in the bteak- 
fast-room. To keep the plate in good order, to wash the 
china and glass well, making the latter as bright and dear 
as possible ; to wash and wipe clean the handles of knives 
and forks ; to fold up and put away from the dust the 
breakfast'chth which is in use, are the employments that 
g'eneraHjr occupy the moimng^ViouTS ol VW XwAxowv^ while 
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ImI "holds himself in readiness to answer bells, and to open 
the hall-door. 

Waiting well at table is, also, an important part of bis 
employment. He should be in tbe daily habit of laying 
the dinner-cloth neatly, and in good time ; placing for each 
person a knife, fork, spoon> plate, and napkin ; a tumbler, 
a wine-glass, and a chair. When there is soup, a soup- 
plate should be placed upon the other plate ; but this, of 
course, must not be put on the table until the dinner is 
about to be ser\'ed, or it will be cold. When the dinner 
is on the table, he should announce it to the family, and 
place himself in readiness by the sideboard until they have 
seated themselves. Then he should be all attention : 
active, but quiet ; be ready to hand every plate in turn, 
and to change it as soon as required. Bread, wine, or 
water, when handed round, should be presented with the 
left hand and upon the left side of the person served ; and 
every thing should be handed on a waiter. He should be 
careful never to reach across a table, nor to put his hand 
or arm before any one. He should tread lightly, make as 
little noise as he can whilst changing plates or other things, 
and not speak too loud when answering a question. 

Between the courses the crumbs should be cleared away, 
either by a napkin or a brush, into a clean plate. After 
dinner is over, and the table cleared of every thing upon 
it, the table-cloth must be lightly thrown together and 
carried off, until a convenient opportunity occur for shaking 
the crumbs out of it and folding it up. This should be 
done as soon as possible, lest the cloth acquire a rumpled 
and untidy appearance. It is desirable to have in the 
butler's pantry a table*cloth press, into which the clothe 
in use may be put as soon as diey dse folded, and which, 
when tightly screwed down, keeps them uncrumpled. 

When the task of cleaning the knives and forks is part 
of the business of the footman, he should, as sootv ^"^ "^^^^ 
si We after they have been use A put them ii\\ov?;itn\NN^V^'t 
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{h$t water will unsolder the blades fiom the handles^and 
wipe them dry : they will then remain without iiguiy in 
the proper tray till the usual time of cleaning them. . 

A willow or an ash board, with a piece of buck-leather 
nailed upon it, and Bath-brick dust, will be necessaiy to 
•enable him to dean and brighten them well. The brick 
dust should be wiped dean off with a coarse knife-clothy 
and the handles, whether of bone or of iyoiy, should be 
■dipped into warm water, or washed with a soaped flannel^ 
and wiped clean and dry. Nothing can be more disagree- 
able, either to ihe sight or the touch, than carelessly cleaned 
knives and forks, and the footman should be spoken to 
whenever he remits his attention to this nicety. Silver 
handles should be cleaned with hartshorn powder, and 
rubbed with a leather ; the plate-brush will remove any 
of the powder that may lodge either in the chased part 
or in ciphers and crests. Ebony-handles require to be 
wiped with a piece of linen dipped in oil, which must be 
cleaned away with another cloth. 

The pantry, which contains the glass, china, and all the 
various articles which belong to the footman's provinoe> 
should be properly furnished for him, with shelves, hooks, 
drawers lined with green baize for the plate, and small 
wooden tubs or bowis for washing glass and china. He 
should have two laige pieces of leather for bis plate, and 
two smaller for the candlesticks and snuffers. He should, 
according to the size of the family, be allowed a sufficient 
number of glass, tea, and knife-cloths, each week ; a towel, 
a bowl, and a piece of soap, to enable him to wash 'his 
hands very frequently. A good steady servant will keep 
his clothes and person dean and neat : he will be parti- 
cularly careful in washing his hands, being called upon 
constantly to wait and hand about so many various thiqgs. 
In many i^ilies the footman is, yery properly, not allowed 
to deliver any small thing, not even a card or a letter, 
except on a waiter ; and \h.\& cu^Vouv^ \tA«<^xv^\)X. qC \ti 
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deanitaeffi^ begets respect and di^lays a piDjaie^ of 
coDddct which is always desirable in a senram. 

A good footmany when sent out, will not waste his time^ 
but will execute his errands quickly, and "teturn to his 
business. Punctuality is an important quality in the foot- 
Hian, who ought never to fail in time when ordered to attend 
either his master or his mistress. 

Mrs. L.— -I am aware it is impossible for you, my dear 
madam» to give me a minute account of the duties of the 
numerous inferior domestics who form a part of large esta^ 
blisfaments : nor can such detail be necessary, as they are 
moie immediately under the eye and charge of the house* 
keeper and the steward, and probably are rarely seen by 
the master and mistress whom they senre. 

Mas. B.— The details I have now given you will pro- 
bably be more usefid ta ladies who are their own house- 
keepers, than to those whose rank removes themi fix>m any 
▼ery minute superinteiidence of domestic coocems. 



CONVERSATION II. 



THE NUR8BRT« 



Mrs. L.— The neit subject upon which I wish to coo^ 
verse with you, is respecting the nursery. Will you oblige 
me by affording me every information in your power ? 

Mrs. B. — ^To a person like yourself^ totally inexpe- 
rienced in the affiiirs of the nursery, I should particularly 
advise the engaging a steady upper nurse ; one who has 
lived in a family of good habits. I have seen much, 
anxiety arise fit>m the consciousness of the molhec^ i!db^ 
her own ^norance in. the managemeat ot c\iSL<iceiiNr^ 

13» 
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eqoaHed by that of her muse-maid; aiKi> thencey upon any 
vaiying appearance in her child, or upon the occuirence 
of any of those petty aihiients to which an infant is liable^ 
during the -first months of its existence^ the youngs and 
affectionate mother endures an- anxiety and ag^tatiooy which 
would not be exceeded even in cases of the utmost ex- 
tremity. Here the experience of the nurse may come to 
her aid, and allay her fears by the assurance, that the 
indisposition of her child b not more than what all such 
little frail tenements of clay must undeigo upon enterlqg 
life. Still, every mother should be the entire mistress of 
her nursery, and direct its chief concerns. <I would not 
ha?e her, by any means, place herself under the guidance 
of her servant, nor trust to her judgment beyond the power 
it may have to allay her own^ too ready fears. Until her 
experience shall enable her to administer such gentle 
medicines as may be sulficient to remove slight indisposi- 
tions, I would recommend her to apply to h^r medical 
attendant, whose advice, if he be a sensible man, will be 
a useful lesson in giving aid to her judgment, while it 
diminishes her fears. 

The nurse should never be permitted to leave an infant 
even while sleeping, and, therefore, she ought to have an 
assistant, or the housemaid should be appointed to bring 
such things as she may require into the nursery, such as 
coals and water, her different meals, and the food prepared 
for the child. When there are two or three young children, 
an under nurse-maid becomes absolutely necessary ; and 
she, too, should possess a good and willing temper, aad 
cleanly habits : upon her waiting upon the nursery should 
devolve, and she should also be required to walk out with 
the children. She should be a sufficient sempstress, to 
assist in making and repairing the children's clo^h<^s. 

Mrs. L. — Do you not think a nurse -maid should be well 
aware of the responsibility attached to her situation ? 
Mrs. B.-^ If you arc fovluna\e enoM^Vv lo meet with.a 
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semible woman as a nurse-maid, you may perhaps make 
ber ccnnprehend, without giving her too much self-impprt- 
anoe, how veiy much the future welfare of your children 
is dependent on the manner in which their first years are 
spent ; and that all the anxious cares you can bestow upon 
them will be inefficient if they be not in some measure 
seconded by hers. She is your deputy ; and for the breach 
of such regulations and restrictions as you may think fit to 
appoint she is responsible. 

Mrs. L. — Would you allow a servant to correct the 
children whom she has under her charge ? 

Mrs. B. — I would on no account permit even the most 
unexceptionable servant to inflict on children personal cor- 
rection ; such can only be allowable in the nursery from 
the hand of a parent, who it can scarcely be supposed 
would give pain to her offspring from any angry impulse 
of the moment, but only from the conviction that such 
punishment is the best specific for the fault that it may 
have committed. But the mother, who suffers her children 
to be punished, by her hirelings, of whose judgment she 
can have had little reason to form a high opinion, yields to 
them a power more likely to be exercised in wrath, than in 
the spirit of justice, or with the desire to prevent the repe- 
tition of the offence. The power of a nurse ought to ex- 
tend DO turther than to enforce by gentle, but decided and 
firm measures, the wishes and orders of the parent ; and, 
as far as my experience enables me to judge, I can see 
little reason to apprehend, that the united firmness of the 
parent and the nurse constantly adhered to, will not gene- 
laUy prove successful, in bringing into due subjection the 
most powerful rebel in the nursery. Yielding and coaxing 
are the greatest enemies to obedience ; and, when the nurse 
adopts such means to obtain it, shb shows her weakness 
to those most wiUing to avail themselves of it, and she 
enlails upon them punishment of a painful nature^ wKvdl^ 
meet jsrobably will b9 the remedy api^AVedi \o ^xsc^ ^^ 



- ev^ which her want of dedsieo has oq«asioQed; If o» the. 
oQoltmjt she had kaown how to preserve a detenni^td 
manoer without helqg barBl|» obedieppe would haveJbecome 
a thing of course with her little chaiges ; and I ^caD venture 
o affirm* that such diildren would be much less liable to, 
oe peevish and passionate than those whose natural wil- 
fulness had received no such check. 

Mrs. L.-— You have already mentioned the grievou^. 
effects which may arise in a nursery fixxn the bad princi- 
ples of those employed in it. I should ims^ine their 
habits must also have an important influence* both on the 
health and die morals of children. 

Mas. B.— rThe habits of a nurae-maid have an undisputed 
effect on the health of an infant, and* in various ways* may 
be detrimental torfuture happiness. Indeed, both physical 
and moral education may be. said to commence with the 
first .breath of life. ^ 

The habits that an infant's life calls immediately into 
action from its nurse* are thoughtfulness and cleanliness. 
A nurse-maid without the former* will not think.sufficiently. 
of the comfort of her charge : she will hear it cry without 
endeavouring to know the cause, in order to administer 
relief. It may be suffering pain from bandages and 
strings too tightly drawn* while its apparent uneasiness* if 
not unheeded* is attempted to be lulled away* rather than 
the cause removed. It may be subject* by a careless 
exposure to draughts of air* or from the effects of too 
glaring a light* to inflammation of the eyes, the foundation 
of future diseases* which may hereader impair the vision* 
if not destroy it altogether. Sight* being the most delicate 
of our senses, and* I think, the most valuable also^ canno 
oe too carefully guarded. The hearing also may be 
sacrificed to carelessness. Leaving the head damp after 
washing, and exposure to cold winds* with the ean not 
weU covered, frequently cause the ear-ache* and tempnaiy 
deafness, which may be the oi^Vn oC thai dis^qution to 
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permanent deafness, which frequently shows itselfy and 
saddens the latter periods of life. What may he the efiects 
of such misfortunes upon the character and dispositioii of 
individuals thus afi9icted, it is not possible f<»r me to say ; 
but generally they are such as affectionate parents would 
eamesfly wish to avert from their offipring. From the 
want of cleanliness of a nurse« the health of a child may 
be greatly affected. If the skin be not well washed, tl^ 
-potes will become clogged, and the insensible perspiration 
impeded^ by which the whole system will become de- 
ranged ; and this is one cause of the squalid appearance 
which some children pxesent. Besides this inconvenience, 
that want of cleanliness and order, which is often betrayed 
at other seasons of life, may be attributable to such defects^ 
having prevailed in the nurseiy, in which I believe, that 
not only our bodies are cradled and nourished, but also the 
virtues and the vices of our minds. 

As tha life of the infant proceeds, the activity of the 
nurse is another habit of importance to it. As soon as its 
strength will permit, it should be in gentle motion almost 
the whole of the day, except during the intervals neces-<- 
saiy for its sleep and nourishment. A child of four months 
old should begin to spring in its nurse's arms ; to crow at 
the objeets which attract its attention, and to grasp, though 
with imperiect vision, at the things beyond its reach. But 
how (^en have I seen the reverse ! and have wished to 
have taken from the duU and indifferent nurse the little 
beii^ that has huqg heavily upon her arms, while it looked 
around it with vacant stupidity, and whined half the day 
away, merely because its attention was not roused, nor 
that natural gratification afforded to it, which children de- 
rive from the unfolding and exercise of the perceptive 
faculties. A very sensible nuise-maid, whom I once met 
with, accustomed hersdf, whenever she saw the little boy, 
of whom she h^ the care, looking steadfastly at asB| tfck^ 
ject, to sufler him to examine it vreU) m ^\et^ ^kn^to^ 
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and to permit bim, when possible, to bandle it. bbe 
would also call bis attention to aUnest every object wbicb 
presented itself in tbeir walks, evea.fiDai the stately ox to 
the spider bidden from its unwary prey. This child was 
afterwards remarkable for his accurate observatk>n, and 
for the power of fixing his attention, when required, upon 
his various studies. I have no doubt he was indebted. k> 
his nurse for the early developement of these powere, 
which proved most advantageous to him in acquuing 
knowledge, and in making just observations on his progress 
through life. 

Mrs. L. — What ' great acuteness and penetration some 
children evince, in discoverii^ the traits of character of 
those who are about them 1 - This, is a sufficient reason for 
caution in the selection of their attendants. 

Mrs. 6. — And a motive for instructing them, as to the 
best measures to adopt towards children. In general, 
when a child has arrived at this age of observation, and 
when his reasoning powers arc beginning to act, a war 
commences in the nursery between himself and his maid : 
she is resolute to continue him in that state of infantine 
subjection most pleasing and least troublesome to herself*, 
while he is as determined to escape from her control. 
The consequence is constant altercation, — she reprimand- 
ing and threatening to appeal to the higher powers; all 
which he opposes, if not with equal eloquence or com- 
manding voice, with as much defiance as be can express, 
and by every petty and aggravating insult his fertile ima- 
gination can suggest. This state of warfare it is desirable, 
for the comfort of both parties, to avoid. But where there 
is such wilfulness on the one side, and but little good 
humour and judgment on the other, what can be done? 
It b difficult to say, unless reform could be effected on the 
one part so as to induce it on the other. An active and 
spirited child, of four or five yean of ^, must expend a 
pmihn of bb spirits in (ree\y Taiv^ViKg ^\)ow\. Vv\s ciurae^ 
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and in trying the strength of his lunes. All the reprimands 
which the nurse can bestow wiu not check him, she 
wouldf therefore, do well to yield occasionally, an A only 
exert her authority to obtain a quiet season, when the 
comfort of the other children require it. Even then she 
should be provided with some occupation for the little 
blusterer which would amuse his mind, and render the 
change agreeable to him. A box of bricks for building 
houses^ a pencil and paper, or coloured pictures, I have 
seen afford an hour^s quiet amusement to very lively chil- 
dren, while the younger ones were having their momii^'s 
sleep. It is an excellent art in a nurse-maid to accustom 
children to amuse and occupy themselves ; an art equally 
conducive to her comfort and their benefit. If she thus 
preserve their good temper and her own, she will not fina 
them often refractory. They will obey her almost withou* 
a murmur in those thii^ which the good government of 
the nursery requires. The great comfort, certainly, of the 
nursery depends upon the temper and management of the 
chief attendant. Children, unless they are ill, are gene- 
rally ready to be pleased, particularly if they have not 
been permitted, by the neglect of their comfort and for 
want of suitable amusement, to acquire the habit of fretful 
crying, which, besides being painful to hear, is most likely 
to end in forming a temper of confirmed fretfulness and 
discontent. Although we know what a variety of disposi- 
tions even one nursery may produce, and how differently 
each may be affected by the same treatment and manage- 
ment, yet I am much inclined to believe that fretfulness 
and discontent will seldom prevail where the nurse-maid 
is lively, active, forgetful of herself, and possessing the 
art of amusing, or, in better words, of occupying the little 
volatile tenants of her domain. If occupation be not given 
to them, they will contrive to make it for themselves, and 
thence springs JhdX incessant complaint oC sorcv^ t&B%i^ 
'maids, that they cannot keep the daWdtenowV ol mvs^^KsfcS., 
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One mode of amusement L should, without doubt> for- 
bid ; I mean the relation of stories to children in the 
nqrseiy. It would be dangerous to allow a servant to de 
cide what narrations are or are not proper to be told , 
therefore I believe it is better to prevent this amusement 
altogether^ and to supply the nursery with such ho6ks as 
may be suited to the ages of the children, and innocent in 
theur effiscts on the imagination. 

Mrs. L.— I suppose you will agree with me in prohibit- 
ing the adqiission of the nurse*s friends and visiters to the 

nursery? 

Mrs. B. — Certainly ; as productive of many and serious 
inconveniences. During such visits the children are en- 
tirely neglected, while a stream of gossip flows rapidly 
between the partle?, and sweeps away the reputation, not 
only of the families, they serve, but of as many more as 
the annals of the servants' hall can furnish ; complaints are 
freely vented against the places they occupy, and some- 
times each works up the other to such a point that nothing 
but leaving their places can then satisfy them. All this 
time the elder children may have been auditors of this 
colloquy, each takii^ in as much as bis comprehension 
permits, and each, perhaps, having a different, and all an 
unfavourable, impression made on the mind. 

Acquaintance out of doors are also evils. Often the 
children are kept shivering in the cold duriiig long parleys, 
runnii^ great danger of taking not only severe colds, but 
of catching some of the diseases which prevail at different 
seasons of the year, (iom those with whom they are thus 
u!ade to associate. I have no doubt that children oAen 
take the complaints to which they are liable, from asso- 
ciatipg with other servants and children ; and perhaps they 
may receive these diseases at the very time in which their 
constitutions are least able to undeigo them ; and, then, a 
struggle of anxious leng^ ensues between life and death. 
Yet, ib this inconvenience most difficult to remedy in town. 
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where the observation of the mbtress can scarcely extend 
beyond the walls of her house. Great as the incoDve* 
riences are in allowing this intercourse with outrdpor ac 
quaintances, the prohibition is hazardous ; for it, certainly, 
tends to the practice of deceit in your domesticsy and to 
the inculcating of it in your children. The temptation to 
gossip is powerful, while the prohibition is. perhaps re- 
garded as a particularity to which nothing but the fear of 
discoveiy would induce attention : and, if the silence or 
artfulness of th^ children can oe secured, either by coax- 
ing, or. by threats, I. am afraid the prohibition would prove 
but a slight restrictiqp, in very many, cases. 

Children, in genera], are too long left, under the super- 
intendence of the nurse. Boys, in particular, should be 
remotved from the nursery at six.:years of age. The pa- 
rents have no right to object to any additional care and 
anxiety, this may occasion to- themselves: they owe duties 
to their progejiy which must be performed, and one of 
these is to h:y not only a good foundation of future conduct, 
but to prevent the force of example from CQunteractipg 
their intentions, at the earliest age. 
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CONVERSATION IH. 

CLOTHES AND FAMILY-LINEN* 

> Mrs. L. — I am again desirous of trespassing on your 
store of experience, to assist my immature judgment on 
various other points besides those on which we have be- 
fore conversed. As I must in future study the best mode 
of purchasing and supplying, not only the various articles 
of my own dress, but every thing for ho\}&t\iQ\\'^>xr^^{SRS^i 

14 
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I shall be obliged to you for any infonnation you can a£brd 
me on this subject. In the fiist place, with regard to my 
personaT expenses, I find I shall be obliged to limit them 
to a certain sum, at the same time my diess need not be 
otherwise than suitable to the rank I hold, provided I avoid 
extravagance and careless wastefulness ; I have now an 
amplfe, well^tocked wardrobe, but h^w shall I keep it in 
its present state, with my moderate means ? 

Mks. B. — ^A woman's wardrobe may be divided into 
two parts, — the ornamental and the useful. In the first I 
include all the various articles which are affected by 
fashion ; eveiy thing, m fact, of external dress. In these 
a good economist will avoid a superabundance. She will 
endeavour to check that feminine weakness — the love of 
variety, which so firequently displays itself by an ever- 
vaiying costume, and will confine the ornamental part of 
her wardrobe into as narrow bounds as the extent of her 
general^ style of living and visiting will permit. Whiow 
sicality of dress is no proof either of good taste or of good 
sense, but rather results fh)m the absence of both, or from 
the mistaken notion, that to attract attention is to gain ad 
miration. But whimsicality, whether shown in dress, 
manner, or opinion, does not deserve, and never obtains, 
permanent' admiration: it is more likely to meet with the 
smjle of contempt or the sneer of ridicule. A claim to 
superiority and distinction established on such a foundation 
has nothing to secure it. It is those qualities only that are 
intrinsically good and useful, that can gain permanent ad- 
miration and esteem. It is true that every one who lives 
much in society must follow fashion to a certain extent, or 
must be prepared to encounter the laugh, and perhaps the 
scorn, of those who pronounce judgment on appearances. 
But it is extremes on either side, that are to be shunned 
by all who wisely prefer propriety and consistency to 
notoriety and peculiarity, and among such, I trust, you 
frill rank. 
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Another disadvantage of possessing too- many of the 
ornamental' parts of female attire, is the fickleness of 
fashion, and the constant necessity which this must produce 
of alterii^ tiie forms of dresses, which the means of the 
possessor do not allow to be thrown aside. For these al- 
terations of dress much valuable time must be wasted, or 
much money squandered, and, in either case, the very at- 
tention which is requisite for so unworthy an- object, takes 
the mind from more important and rational pursuits. Some 
women seem to think that life is of no use but to make or 
re-model dresses, and act as if they were bom to be 
walking blocks for showing off to advantage the workman- 
ship of the riband and lace manufacturer, of the mantua- 
maker, and the milliner. 

The second part of a female's wardrobe, comprehendii^ 
every article not subject to the laws of fashion, deserves 
also attention and care ; and for your management of this 
branch 1 recommend. this rule: do not neglect to make 
each year a small addition to most of the articles of which 
it is composed. B^ doing this you will scarcely perceive 
the effects of time upon your general stock, because the 
yearly supply will bear some proportion to the deficiencies 
which that may cause. But if you neglect this rule, the 
consequences may be that all at once you shall find your 
wardrobe to require a complete renewal, and your annual 
allowance will then scarcely suffice to provide it. Most of 
the things to which I allude are of an expensive nature, 
and sweep away no inconsiderable sum, when whole sets 
are to be purchased at once. All good economists agree 
in their approbation of this rule, and enforce it, more par- 
ticularly, in regard to household and' table linen. 

In choosing linen or cambric, examine tiie threads ii 

they are even and close ; a raw linen, with uneven threads, 

does not promise to wear well. Fine linens answer better 

than the coarse ones, provided they are not unsuitable €;^\ 

Hie use for which they are destiived. T>afc ^vtfte-V\^ 
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lioeas are nottlioughtso ^bK>PK and well-^nade as those of 
the naiiower widthi but tbe Jatter will not always cut out 
to the same advantage as^th^ider linens. 

I recommend you to lesfw^ good and old-«8tablished 
shops, rather than to tho6e«?9rbich are considered cheaper : 
the former rest their prosperity, upon the approbation of 
steady customersy and will not knowiogly oSkr them goods 
which are bad in quality, and which would prove unser- 
viceable, whik the latter are eager to attract vagrant pur- 
chasers, alluring them by t^ promise of baigainsr^a de- 
lusive promisey the goods thus offered-jfor sale beipg usually 
of so flimsy a texture as to prove, on trial, scarcely wcHlh 
the tnfling sum that had be^n given for them. 

Mrs. L. — ^This love of baigain-making is another of 
the many Rulings <of which (jiiu sex is accused. I cannot 
understand why it is that a feeling of exultation spriqgs 
up within us the moment we fancy ourselves possessors 
of a baigain. It seems scarcely an honest principle which 
can induce us to be pleased at a supposed advantage we 
gain over the manufacturer or tradesman. 

Mrs. B. — ^It would be a far better and more upright 
feeling which prompted you, on entering a shop with a 
view to purchase, to desire only a just exchange between 
tlie dealer and yoarself of commodity and specie. You 
yourself must endeavour to decide upon the real value 
of the articles laid before you, and to satisfy yourself that 
you are not called upon to pay more for them than what is 
reasonable. If the price exceeds your expectation, it then 
becomes more just to bring down your wishes to the pur- 
chase of articles of lower value, rather than to attempt, as 
many do, to beat down to your own terms the price of 
those of higher value. This I cannot but consider as a 
wrong principle to act upon, and I should be inclined to 
withdraw my custom from any tradesman whom I found 
to be in the habit of asking one price for his goods and 
accepting another. He is un3uat \.o lumaelf> if he pennit 
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you to. purchase from him at tqo low a rate^ and unjust to. 
youy if he require from you more than ^ goods in ques- 
tion are worth. In all steady, i^fHitahle aiiops, you will 
find the prices nearly the same, according to the state of 
the markets. Some variation there may be, occanonally, 
among* them, arising, peifaaps, from accidental circum- 
stances, but, generally speaking, you will find this asser- 
tion true. 

.Those, also, whp are fond of baigains^ lose move time 
in hunting after them than the di£ference of the price in 
the articles they purchase can compensate, were even the 
principle upon which they act a proper one. This ranging 
from shop to shop has also given origin to a fashionable 
method of killing time, which is well known by the term 
^iopping, and is literally a mean and unwarrantable 
amusement, at the expense c^ the tradesmen and Aap* 
keepers who are sujbjected to it, and an insultipg trial of 
the tempers of these poor people. I hare seen ladies get 
down half the goods in a haberdasher's shop upon his 
QQunter, and, after talking fi>r an hour or two on their qua- 
lities and. prices^ lea^e the shop without makuqg a pur- 
chase. I do not judge too harshly in saying that they 
entered without any intention of purchasing, and merel^ 
for amusement. 

With regard to famiiy^inen, bai^aiBs are paitiealaify 
to be avoided by the economist, as table and other house- 
hold linen should be purchased on' the prest wiptioa that 
they have strexigth and durability for the wear of many 
years, and this no baigain^ which I have ever seen, could 
fairly promise. It is not convenient to every one to pur- 
chase these expensive articlea of yeiy fii^ matwals» but», 
when it can be done, I am persuaded it answers weU, us 
to durability ; and in washing, the colour is more tmly 
t preserved in fine than in coarse linens. 
. . Mas. L.— What a serious expense is washing i&%faB&| . 

14* 
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I mm deakous of asoMrtaiBii^ the least expensive way of 
liBTia§^ k meU cbnt. 

AfaiS. B.-<4 am glad to bear you lay an emphasis on tbe 
words well d(m$. Bad wsMag can neyer be at a cheap 
rate ; however little you may fancy you pay for it* it is 
still too dear. It will ruin your clothes and linen, which 
wiU not serve half the time they might have dooot with a 
good clean washing, and a proper getting up. 

Mrs. L.— is it better to have the washing done at home, 
or to send it out to a laundress ? 

Mas. B.— Our grandmothers would' be surprised at that 
question, and particularly with modem management in 
-req^ect to washings could they see it In their day a 
family-vwash was a matter of deep interest. The cloudi 
and the weather-glass were exaniined, and all the usual 
domestic arrangements were made subservient to the hkppj 
accomplishment of this grand event. A wash was a season 
of toil and anxiety both to mistress and maideui and, I 
believe, of dismay and discomfiture to eveiy other member 
of the family. Its advantages, however, were great, though 
not in proportion to tbe inconvenencies endured. The 
whiteness of the linen, and the superior clear-starching 
and ironing of those days, aie not, by any means, equalled 
in modem wnshing ; nor can our economists boast of any 
mode by which it can be done at sa comparatively trifling 
an expense. But the presence and scmtiny of the mistress 
or housekeeper were essential to the good progress of the 
work, as well as to prevent any waste of provisions. That 
presence and scmtiny were in fact the soul, without which 
the whole body would have done almost nothing. No 
hands would have been diligent and no tongue silent ; and 
gossiping, I need scarcely say, is not a trifling enemy to 
despatch and industiy. 

The present habits, both of the heads of families and 

their servants, render the old-fashioned monthly wash out a 

the questionf in these days \ and VS ^al wet« not the case. 
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I doubt whether, taking eveiy thing iato ctmsidefatioiiy it 
would be desirable to revive the custom. To keep a 
iaundiy-maid, and to send the linen out wedLly to a laun- 
•dressy are the two modes of management, now, generally 
adopted. The expediency of the iirst plan depends upon 
the size of a family, and the conveniences which the house 
may afibrd for this arrangement. When a- femily is iaige 
enough to employ the whole time of a laundry-maid, in . 
washing, getting up, and in assisting to repair the linens, I 
am inclined to think it a desirable plan to be adopted. It 
almost ensures good washing, and the proper airing of the 
linen. The inconveniences are, the danger of extrava- • 
gance in soap, candles, and coals, which would render it 
very expensive. The laundry, also, is often a place of 
resort and gossip for the other servants of the family, which 
is an evil difficult to prevent, unless a veiy strict observa- 
tion is kept up on the part of the mistress. It is perhaps 
the most convenient and least troublesome plan to send the 
linen to a laundress, though, it your family be laige, the 
expense is immense ; each article being separately chaiged 
makes the whole amount to a considerable sum weekly. 
The expense may, in some degree, be diminished, by 
stipulating that the smaller articles, such as pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, neckcloths, and frills, be cnarged by the dozen, 
instead of each article being separately chaiged. Some 
good managers get their washing done by contract, and 
this, when you can ensure its being well done, is a plea- 
sant plan, because you ascertain the exact sum your wash- 
ing will cost you during the year. But it often happeoi 
that the laundress does not discharge, veiy consciefitiouslyy 
ner part of the contract, but sends home the linen mneirn- 
bly got' up, and badly aned. When this happens, yea 
cannot consider such washing as cheaply performed; 

Mrs. L. — ^Are there any rules for the preservation of 
linen and clothes ? • 

Mr3» Bs-^Not many with whicVi -ycwL c«v \^ >»»»? 
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i; but IfaateiiodoQMjoaiiaTeQAmobiervQd'how 
muchmore cawfti^y fome people pveserve their clothes than 
othen of your acquaioluic^ whose dreiBaooa loses its new 
appearance^ and» after a few weeks' wear, looks as if it 
had undergone the brunt of as maDy months. This diflbr- 
ence must arise, 1 imagine^fiom the want of due atteittion 
in deaiung, folding, and piopeiij laying by those articles 
that have been changed. 

silk gowns and pelisses, when taken cS, should have 
the dust gently shaken out of them, and afterwards they 
should be rubbed with a dean handkeichie^ or linen ckitfa: 
then carefully folded, and laid by in drawers or wardrobes^ 
and coirered over with paper, fiomiels and straw hats shouki 
also be wiped dean itam the dust befine they are put awi^. 

Urs. L.-^What is the best method of remoTiqg ^lots 
and stains ftom silks and wodlen doth? 

AIrs. B. — If gentle rubbing widi cap-paper will not 
remove them from silk, a little French chalk, scraped and 
rubbed into them, will, with the aid of ftiction, generally 
remove them ; but this is apt to leave a dull appearance 
on the silk. Spirits of turpentine would remove gvease 
spots better than the French chalk, if its stroi^ smell were 
not an oljection. Hartshorn will remove spots of giease 
upon woollen cloth, if rubbed well into it. Fuller's earth, 
also, wetted and laid on, and not rubbed off till it has 
remained a few hours on the grease spots, will be found 
to effectually remove them from wodlen. Sometimes the 
droppings of wax-lights are veiy troublesome to remove 
Jram coats and velvets. Spirits of wine will dissolve the 
wax ; but as, in some cases, it may affect the cobur, I 
recommend you to try a very simple mode, which is» to 
toast the crumb of a small piece of bread, and while hot 
apply it to the dropi»ngs of wax, a portkm of which it 
will dissolve and imbibe, and by repeating this imple 
process several successive times, the whole wax will be 
gradually nemoved. 
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Mas. L.— I ttmembev hearing ao aigiuoent betwe^ 
two clever managers oo the subject of repairing <JQthes, . 
One lady maintained that to be always mending was by 
iK> means good economy : it was a waste of time, and even 
an expense not compensated by the additional wear to be 
gained ; and that after ally who could admire one of these 
well-mended garments, or exult in having hj such appa- 
rent thrift lost sight of the original fisLbriCy in visible repairs 
and patchings ? Her opponent (the widow of a cleigy- 
man, who had brought iip a laige family respectably, but 
without abundant means,) had her own experience to vouch 
for the economy of repairir^, although she readily con- 
curred with the other in thinking the appearance no re- 
commendation. Which side of the aigument w ill you take ? 

Mrs. B. — I must agree with the widow, and express 
my suspicions of the false pretensions to economy of lier 
opponent, who had not, perhaps, industry enough to be a 
true economist, and had omitted, we will suppose, to 
regularly examine the state of her wardrobe, and of the 
family-linen, until the articles were too far gone to be re- 
paired to advantage. Unless this be done at regular in- 
tervals, either by yourself^ or by one of the family to whom 
the charge of this department is assigned, it is more thwi 
possible that your linen may arrive at such a state of ruin 
as to render repairing quite inexpedient. It must be done 
in time or it cannot be done with advantage. 

In sheets, and table-linen, appropriated for company, 
it wiU not, of course, do to have visible repairs ; but, if 
any appearance of the threads breaking be observed, ^jjd^ 
the part neatly darned, even these may be piesmrvefib a 
much longer period than what your friend could«expect, 
in pursuing her system. 

Mrs. L. — ^How shall I keep in tolerable order those 
parts of my wardrobe that belong to full dress? Full, 
trimmed dresses, white satin, and silks, in ^ecH^r^l^^^x^ 
icoo lose tbeir baik appearance . 
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Mas. B. — ^Any nliode, by which you can keep air, aild 
consequenUy dilrt^ away from them, will answer for a 
fthcxrt time ; but all such things are of so perishable a na^ 
ture, both in themselves, as well as from the eyanescence 
of fashion, that the securest way is to have as few to pre- 
serre as possible. White satin — ^and gauzes also, which 
change their colour almost as quickly, should be carefully 
wrapped up in light envelopes of paper, I have seen 
small closets nicely fitted up, in which to hang up dresses^ 
and other parts of dress, which would suffer if they were 
folded and laid within the narrow compass of a drawer 
or a wardrobe. These closets have wooden pegs arranged 
round them, and have muslin-curtains drawn close round 
the whole, so as to render them impenetrable to sun or 
dust. 

1 he difficulty of preserving all such things is a sufficient 
reason for not having, at once, more than what is absolutely 
needful ; and I would not recommend you to seek to en- 
large your stock of household-linen to any great extent, 
although it is very desirable to have an abundance. But 
it does it no good to lie by unused, and if brought into 
use, there is always some risk of losing a part of it by the 
dishonest or careless practices of those who have it in 
charge. 

Furs and woollens should not be iaid by for the sum- 
mer-months, without having the dust well shaken out of 
them, and care taken that they are quite free from damp ; 
for dust and moisture are the great foes to be guarded 
against in the first instance, as tending to encourage the 
increase of moths and other insects. Many things are 
used as preventives against the inroads of moths ; such as 
sprinkling furs and woollens with spirits of turpentine ; 
putting camphor, pepper<oms, cedar-shavings, and Rus- 
sian leather among them ;* but I believe the best plan, 

^Tbtaeoo, wbicb if plenty and cheap In Uiia ooostry, ii prenerablo to most 
cfilie anidoa above luuntioncd. Toibaceo wusaox ^^^ vcibuKo^ v«t «ek>\C 
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after all, is to sew the furs up in linen, well aired, througb 
which the moth cannot penetrate ; and once or twice, in 
the course of the summer, to have them taken out on fine 
Eunny days, and after being well shaken, replaced in their 
envelopes, and put aside. 

The mildew upon linens proceeds from their being put 
away damp fjpom the wash, and it is a veiy difficult ble- 
mish to remove. When it has unfortunately occurred, you 
will find that soap rubbed on, and afterwards fine chalk 
scraped upon the spots, with a day's exposure to the sun> 
will remove it, if not at once, at least upon a repetition. 

Fruit and red wine stains may be removed by a prepa- 
ration of equal parts of slaked lime, potass, and soft soap, 
and by exposure to the sun while this preparation is upon 
the stam. Salt of lemon {oxalate of potass) will remove 
ink and iron mould. * 

When linen or muslins are scorched^ in the getting up, 
without being actually burnt, a brown mark is left upon 
the spot, which may be removed by laying some of the 
follow ii^ composition on it, before the article is again 
washed : — Slice six lai^e onions, and express the juice, 
which must be added to a quart of vinegar, with one 
ounce of rasped soap^ a quarter of a pound of fuller's 
earth, one ounce of lime, and one ounce of pearl-ashes. 
Boil the whole, until the mixture become thick ; and apply 
it to the scorched spot while it is hot. 

sprinkled between the folds of woollen dothes, will antwer the purpose of 
keeping out motbs duifng the rammer, wheailboUens tie laid aside. 

JhMr.Si. 
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XTONVERSiTION IV. 

FURNITOBE* 

Mills L.-*I have amused myself with observing toe 
variety cf tastes, displayed in the funiiture of the different 
iKxnes I have lately frequented. Many have been fur- 
nished in very good style, but in some I have noticed great 
enon and inccxisistencies. For instance, what can betray 
incoosistency moie, than to furnish rooms, not, peihaps, 
twelve feet square, in a style of splendour suited to spa- 
cious apartments ? One's .sight is absolutely Overpowered 
by the effect of contrasting colours within so small a space. 

Mrs. 6. — The taste is not good which neglects to study 
consbtency, whether in regard to furniture or to any other 
thing ; nor can I think that that taste is to be admired, 
which expends itself in the furnishing of a few rooms, 
destined for the reception of company, and leaves the more 
important parts of the house, in which the comfit of the 
family is concerned, carelessly and insufficiently fiimishedv 
Comfort ought never to be sacrificed to appearance, un- 
substantial and fruitless as it is ! 

Mrs. L. — In furnishing a house, what are the points to 
v^'hich you should first attend ? 

Mrs. B. — ^From wh%t I have just said, you may suppose 
that I should recommend.eveiy article to be first provided, 
upon which comfort depends, for it carries its influence 
through every day and moment of our lives, and leaves to 
embellishments and refinements the power of giving only 
a temporary and casual gratification. These embellish- 
inents, however, may always be added in such degree a« 
}vudence will permit. But while the affluent may indulg^e 
thdr taste in adding ornament upon on^vcvcut, in their 
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houses, and in refitting^ them aecordiog to the vaij^n^ 
fashicHi, those of narrow circumstanced must restrain ^ir 
fancies, and content themselves, if they can obtadn such a 
portion of furniture as comfort alone requires. With them 
^impliciQr is good taste ; and when we ocotder the adran- 
tages which attend it, how surprising is it to find it fre- 
quently sacrificed to an attempt, and often a poor attempt^ 
to vie in splendour with the affluent. With what compa- 
ratire ease may a house be kept in c leauliuea a, wfaidi is 
oidy shnply and usefully fumidied. How mxidbi less liable 

is sudi fuirf t m x ? to be hjared by' accident or carelessness f 
and when injured^ or when, m the course (st time, it le* 
quires to be renewed, how much more readily ^at can be 
effected than if die furniture were of a more costly naturae? 

These considerations lead me to speak to you, in the 
first place, of furniture which is strictly useftil, and whichi 
therefore, is but little affected by fashion. 

£r^ article of this kind idiould be of a good quality, 
stiengdi and durability being generaUy the ehief points to 
berQ;arded. 

Let us first enter the kitchen^ and etamSHe faito soriie of 
the convenienees which every family, whatever lis site 
may be, ought to have. Modem cooks have great advan- 
tages over their predecessors, whidk we can perceive even 
in the first step which we take in our examhiation. "f he 
kitchen-range now in common use comprehends a vatfefy 
'of conveniences, which both expedite Uie business of tte 
kitchen, and save the labour of the cook A good kitcheni* 
range has the oven on one side of the fire, and the boiler 
of hot water on the other, or behind it, so as to be entirely 
oat of sight. This should be fed with water fix>m a cistern 
ivlth a baH-cock, in order that it may be ready for use at 
a minute's warning. Formeriy a cook had the separate 
fires of her oven and boiler to attend to ; but, now, one ^ 
Aie is sufficient to keep the whole ratige in use. 1!V!a»^ 
grates are calculated for moderale-sixedLlascGCt\%i&)^'cw^'«s^ 

15 
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to Ite had of different dimensionsy according to the cookings 
any family may requiae. 

For very large families the steam-kitchen is extremely 
convenient ; it saves fuel, keeps the kitchen cool, and ev^n 
banishes from i|t the appearance and smell of cooking, 
while the cook ia^nabled to prepare for the table a gieatei 
number of dishes than could be done with a single fire, 
without some contrivance of this kind. I have also seen 
a cookingf apparatus which combines even more advan- 
tages than the steam-kitchen. In the centre of this appa- 
ratus is the stove» upon which Ls .axast-iiDn plate^or table. 
,This plate supports another, in which there are seven or 
eight circular holes, with cast-iron covers to them. These 
holes are of different sizes, and into which there are sauce- 
pans to fit. When the contents of any saucepan are rer 
quired to boil, the cover is taken from the hole, and the 
saucepan is put into it, and thus receives the whole heat 
of the cast-iron plate below. If, on the contraiy, only 
stewing or gentle simmering be needful, the cover is not 
removed from the hole, but the saucepan is placed upon 
it, and thereby receives only a moderate degree of heat. 
On one side of this hot plate is the boiler, heated by a 
flue from the fire ; the same flue is carried on to the roaster, 
which resembles an oven, except in havir^ valves to admit 
currents of air, by which contrivance the meat is made as 
brown as if it were roasted before a blazing fire ; these 
currents of air also prevent the meat, thus cooked, from 
having the taste of the oven. When the valves are closed, 
the roaster may be used as an oven. 

Above the roaster is a closet heated by the same flue ; 
and in this baking may proceed when the roaster is other- 
wise employed. This is the description of one side oi 
the fire ; on the other there is a steam apparatus, supplied 
with steam from the boiler. Tliis is admurably calculated 
for making soups, boiling meat, hams, and poultry. Po- 
tatoes may aho be boiled well by steam ; but green vege- 
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tables are better boiled in water, the colour being injured 
by the steam: and this is the reason why vegetables 
always lode better when boiled in pump water. After 
serving' this apparatus, the steam is carried on to heat 
tiuothcr cast-iron plate, or table, upon wbK;h the cook is 
to dish her dinner, and which enables het to send it up 
with little or no diminution of heat> A dinner is spoiled, 
If it be sent up chilled, which evil this hot table cannot 
but avert : and therefore it must excite the admiration, and 
even gratitude, of all the lovers of the table. Beneath 
this plate is another hot closet, furnished with shelves, 
where such dishes may be kept hot as are not to be sent, 
immediately, to table.* 

Mrs. L. — From your description this apparatus is very 
complete. Do you know the expense of it ? 

Mrs. B. — One on the laigest scale would, I believe, be 
about fifty pounds ; a smaller, perhaps, would amount to 
twenty pounds. The common kitchen rai^e, which com* 
prebends only the oven and boiler, costs from twelve to 
fifteen guineas^ 

Mrs. L.— Can you giine me any idea of the number of 
Implements the kitchen department requires? 

Mrs. B.— They consist, chiefly, in various descriptions 
of saucepans, kettles, stewing, preserving, and frying pans. 
Besides these, there are gridirons, spits, ladles for basting, * 
egg-slices, dredgers, coffee and pepper mills, Dutch ovens ; 
tins for baking bread, cakes, and some descriptions of 
j>astry ; and a variety of other utensils, both of wood and 
earthenware, which it would be tedious to mention. Your 
cook, if she be orderly and neat, will soon inform you of 
any deficiency in such things as are essential ; and I would 
recommend you to attend to her wishes on these points, if 
they appear to you to bespeak in her a desire to have all ^ 

• A model of this kitchen-range may be seen at &tx. le«)((C<%^Vrau&sni2ai^ 
Great Euasel Street 
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fiouiid her in good oidcr. Your kitcben ptohMj cattB* 
(ains a sufficiency of tables^ dressersi and cloaeU. E«d«a« 
TOUT to render jour larder as light and any at poaaiUer 
ftat no smell may remain in it, or wani of cltaniitieift be 
^mpotkcd* 

Let me, now 1 think of it, advise you to have aU ymnr 
suicepans and kettles made either of iron or tin. Copper 
otenails are not at all safe things in the hands ci caieiefla 
servants, who often su£kr soups and stews to ramani in flie 
vessels in which they have been boiling uintil tiiey am 
^M; and if a copper saucepan be not wdl tinned, this 
i|ntidy habit is likewise one of great dai^ger. Scarcely aojF 
thing can be cooked which has not in a greater or ksi 
degkee,the power of conoding copper, at tKat part which 
is in contact with the air ; and whatever is suffered to ve- 
inain in a^copper vessel thus conoded, soon imhihea tfio 
poiaaDf and can scarcely then be eaten without very in- 
jurious, and often fatal effects. I believe theie b no poisQir 
xnore powerful than verdigris^ or the rust of copper ; and 
so rapid is its progress through the system, that there 
seems barely time to avert its consequences by adminis« 
tering antidotes. There have been many melancholy in- 
stances of this, one of which is well known, and occurred 
some years ago at Salt-Hill, where, at a public dinner, many 
persons were taken ill and died. Upon investigation, it 
was discovered that they had all eaten of one particular 
dish, and that that dish had been prepared the day before, 
and bad been left in the stewpan, ready to be made hot for 
the next day's dinner.* 

Mrs. L. — Shall we now ascend to the dining-room ?— 
and will you give me your opinion of the style of furniture 
most suitable for such apartments ? 

Mrs. B*-^It is evident that every room should b^ 6aai^ 



* It Is of importance to know that tbe best antidote for the potaoaor 
djgKiiiJBd the other mts of copper, i> sugar. It ahoukl be giwD ■• flreeiy 
af Hie atem&cb cMn take it. 
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ftidied in astyle not inconsistent wi& the use f<»r which it 
is set epart. The diningHPoomy the place o[ rendezTooi for 
the imiportatU concerns of the table, should not be furaished 
In the Ijg^t and aiiy style which you may adopt in your 
drawing-roomy in which amusement and ease are the oljeets 
desired ; and where eveiy thing is put into requisition which 
can excite livehjr and interesting conrersationy <»r aid the 
loiterer to kill his grand enemy— teW. But not so in the 
dining-roomy where savoury vapours g^ve warmng of the 
danger of delay ; there, no other attraction is desirable^ noK 
icarcely any thing requisite, beyond the weU-arranged 
table, and the chairs that suiround it 

The furniture most usual io the dining-room is of a sub- 
stantial kind ; for instance, mahogany chairs, tables, and 
side-boards; curtains, frequently of moreen, and some- 
limes of crimson and scadet cloth, but never, I think, of 
a lighter kind, such as chintz. A solid simplicity generally 
characterizes the style^of the dining^Hcoom, renderiqg It 
less subject to the variation of fashion than in some of the 
other parts of a house, although you will find that refine- 
ment and hixuiy are always at work, iotioducing, even 
here, new wants* and encouraging every variety c^ whim 
and fancy. 

The simplicity essenUal in the (unsure ci the dinii^ • 
loom does not, however, preclude a display of good taste* 
This may be rendered conspicuous in the colours of te 
carpet and the curtains harmonising with the material of 
which the tables and chairs are made, whether that be 
oak, mathogany, or ai^ other wood ; and still more so in 
the form of these articles. Where economy is not import- 
ant, an elegant taste may gratify itself in the dispky of 
exquisite wcnkmandiip, particularly carving, at for as 
respects the more solid fimiiture of a dining-room ; and 
no ornaments are so much in place in a dining-room as 
pictures, busts, and nmileu- specimen* of art* Where ^io* 

lures are exhibited, a person q[ ^^xA V»Xft ^HSl xiitesa 
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prefer to possess a few of Wgh merit, than to have ih^ 
walls covered with inferior performances: and as no 
strong reflected lights should he permitted -lo fall upon a 
picture, the walls, the carpe^ and the curtains, should be 
of a hue which is more lik^y to absorb than to reflect 
light. Perhaps the best colours for a room containing 
pictures ar& deep olive green, or a dull crimson. 

The size of the side-board is seldom well proportioned 
to that of the room ; and, in general, little taste is displayed 
in its form ; yet no piece of furniture is more capable of 
evincing it, than the side-board, which ought to be massive, 
without being clumsy ; and, if carved, may be ornamented 
with appropriate devices. Gilding, except on picture* 
frames, is out of place in a dining-room. 

Mrs. L. — The style of drawing-room furniture is almost 
as changeable in fashion as female dress ; sometimes it is 
Grecian, then Egyptian, and now Turkish. But in all its 
variations it shows, in my opinion, an improved taste in 
our times. How the stifl", high-backed, undeviating chairs, 
and the clumsy, unwieldy tables of our grandfathers would 
now distress oiur eyes, accustomed as they are to the easy 
elegant curve of the Grecian chair and couch, in whiolii 
strength and lightness are so happily united. 

Mrs. B. — ^No one can deny the improvement that has 
taken place within the last half century, both in the taste 
which dictates the forms of our furniture, and in the skill 
which realizes them. But I cannot agree with you, if 
your admiration of the present fashbn of furniture be 
unqualified. It is become of late too costly to please mo. 
Those drawing-rooms which are fitted up according to 
the present style seem almost to arrive at Indian splendour^ 
having papers with gold patterns, ottomans, chintz curtains, 
and Persian carpets, altogether fatiguing the sight by a 
multiplicity of ornaments, and a crowd of colours incon- 
gruously selected. Thp«»p, too, as you hnve noticed, are 
frequently to be found in small rooms, with which they 
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«ae inconsistent, 'and therefore ridiculous. Lai^e rooma 
will admit of more license to fancy than can be given^ 
coDsistentl!^ with taste, whopr rooms of smaller dimensions 
are to foe famished. It ii not well to make these too 
strikin^^ or to Crowd them with a variety of furniture, as 
it is the fashion to do. In fact, it is difficult, in a fashion- 
able drawings-room, to steer clear of the various pieces of 
^uiniture and ornamental trifies with which it is crowded. 
If you turn to the left, you encounter an obstacle in a table 
covered with china, and if to the right, behind or before 
you, you must beware of or molu time-pieces, Indian 
cabinets, and casts of dying gladiators. Such things have 
their use, not unfrequently assisting to wile away the list- 
less hour which intervenes between the time of the ladies 
and gentlemen retiring from the dinii^-room, and they 
may often spare the hostess some fruitless exertion ; but, 
I think, when they are too numerous, they give a fluttered, 
untidy appearance to the room, and make one sometimes 
desire a vacant spot on which to rest the eye. 
' Mrs. L. — Which are now most fashionable, painted or 
papered walls ? 

i Mrs. B.— Fainted walls, chiefly of pale colours, are at 
this time most general ; but, in a drawii^-»room, I prefer 
paper. The rich, gold-flowered, and deep crimson, em- 
bossed papers are much in vogue for large rooms, in which 
warm colours, and laige patterns, may be assembled 
together without inconsistency, and without offending the 
eye to that d^ree which a similar selection of colours 
would occasion in small apartments, where simplicity, 
lightness, and cheerfulness should prevail. 

Both in large and small rooms I should avoid sudden 
•contrasts of colour, rather endeavourioig to blend them bj 

he introduction of intermediate tints. 

Mrs. L. — ^Perhaps some of the rules which regulate fbt 
ose of our colours in drawings m^ht not be ill em^ks^A 
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kklbe sdection of coloms far any otto purpose, eiftir oi 
dpBgs or of f\mutiire ? 

]Ub«- Bw^I do Qot think your suggestton qirile nadea^ 
altboi^ I suspect tiiat £^cj9 not rules, will gtneraUy 
sway OMT choice of these things. But let ua inqum what 
a^eae rules are ; and we shall then perceive if any uat can 
he made of thepi. 

YelloWf red, an} hhie are oontrasts in all their diades, 
and the hajrpionizing tints are discovered hy the imioQ oi 
two of them* These colours have different qualitiee; 
hlue is of a cold and unassuming nature, yellow ilhiminateg, 
and red wftrms. Yellow and hlue form green, yellow and 
red finrm fwange, and hlue and red produce violet. And, 
though yellow, hlue and red, as I have just observed, ase 
GOi^rasting cdoms, yet^ still greater contrasts to each may 
be proGuied by the union of two of them , for instanot^ 
hlue and red form videt, and violet is the greatest oontrait 
to yellow. The other intermediate colours, also, of ^reeii 
and orange, fiwm the greatest contrasts to red and blue. 

Mrs. L. — ^It appears to me, that by taking advantage 
of these rules, which we owe to nature, we might avoid 
some of the errors c^ taste, so oflen discoverable in the 
selection of colours. The colour which it is intended 
sliould predominate in the drawii^-room, would, I suppose, 
please the eye best by having its contrast blended with it, 
by the proper intermediate colours. I recollect your ob- 
servations respecting the colours best suited for drawing- 
loom bouquets. The same rules might be applied to the 
selection of carpets and papers. What are considered to 
be the most fashionable kind of carpets ? 

Mrs. B.'-^f late Persian carpets have been much more 
in &8iyien than tho^ of other patterns. They are of an 
expensive kind, as well as the Brussels, but much more 
durable than the Venetian and Scotch carpets, of which 
the texture is very slight. Durability is an essential point 
to wbicb you should direct youic altentlon^ in the choice 



boft of the colours and of the texture of caipetSy becanse, 
from their expensive nature^it is stldom convenieiit to renew 
tfaem frequently. ^ 

Mrs. L. — ^It has latelj been the &t>hioa to have (he- 
handles of doors constructed either of ebony or of ivory t 
—do you admire this feshion ? 

Mrs. B.— <-These handles are pretty, and easily kept 
clean. It is the fashion, also, to paint the doors, shutters, 
and wainscots, in imitation of different kinds of wood^ 
either ^ satin-wood, or df elm, or oak, with which the 
mixture of hmss or any other metal would not accord sa 
well as ivory or eboi^. 

Rose^wood chairs and tables have, for some time, takes 
place of japanned and mahogany furniture ; and elm, of 
whidi the veinii^ are ^tremely varied and beautiful, is 
still more in vogue than rose-wood. Satin-wood is goiqg^ 
out of favour, which is not, I think, surprising, as it is a 
poor, cold-^ookii^ wood, without any variety d veirnng^ 
and is incapable of receiving a polish, except by vamidi* 
It is tolerably pretty for boxes, and for small pieces <^ fur- 
niture, but is far inferior in beauty to the richly veined 
rose-wood or the elm. But of alt these woods, mahogany 
has the most valuable qualities^ It has durability and 
strength ; is so hard and close in grain that no insect mfocH 
it, as is the case with other kinds of wood; it is capable 
of receiving, by mere friction, the highest polish ; and it 
is improved by age rather than lessened in value ; in fact, 
if fashion were not fantastic, mahogany furniture might be 
handed down from father to son, almost as undiminished 
in value as plate. 

Tou have, I suppose, fumidied your rooms with otto- 
mans and couches, some of which are placed round the 
room, and some In the cimtfe, where the size of the room 
will permit of them. Tne good, old-fashioned so& has 
been long banished . fk>m the drawing-room; and if it 
have a place any where, it is, like axk V»]m^ VMNJl.^'QBk^ 



beeded. UDtil in the hour of ne^d its virtues are discoverecL, 
Qouches and ottomans appear luxurious, and charm us hy 
the promise of ease ; but, in reality, they are comfortless, 
compared to the old capacious sofa, upon which one may 
extend oneself when either pain or weakness demand it. 
1 think elderly people, who often require to recline in the 
course of the day, must be frequently ready to quarrel 
twitb the uneasy elegance of the couch. 

Mrs. L.-rAVhat a variety of ornamental trifles are be- 
come almost essential in evety drawing-room ! I have not 
been in one which was not crowded with tables and slabs, 
upon which were arrai^ed various specimens of ingenuity 
and taste. In one drawing-room, during the listless hour 
after dinner, I had an opportunity for making a tolerably 
accurate survey, but I can scarcely recollect half of what 
I saw. I remember the marble chimney-piece was orna- 
mented with a French time-piece, over which hovered a 
number of Cupids^ aiming harmless darts at Time's im- 
penetrable breast, whose determined aspect would not 
permit any beholder to fancy, ibr a moment, that his course 
would be stopped. On each side of this time-piece were 
two alabaster urns, and beyond them the same number of 
very elegant brass lamps. A table of considerable size 
held a collection of good engravings, and a few volumes, 
handsomely bound, of some admired authors. Japanned 
slabs, each of which supported an alabaster figure, occu- 
pied the piers of the room ; and besides these, on two 
small tables, thepe were some very elegant ^)ecimen3 of 
china. From the centre of the ceiling was suspended a 
magnificent lamp, which seemed like the monarch of the 
whole, shining upon all alike. Card-tables and chess< 
boards were, also, to be found in different parts of the 
room, offering amusement to those for whom the other 
tables had no attractions. Altogether it was a brilliant 
^ioom, but however I might feel pleased with it at that 
ffiomeutf 1 DOW question the taste which had, in thus mut 
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(iplying ornamentSy adapted the . room rather for loungii^ 
and self-indulgence, than for the purpose of social inter* 
course. But to return to some of the Essential pirts of 
furniture. Does not rose*wood require great care m 
cleaning? 

Mrs. B. — ^It should be gently rubbed every day with a 
soft duster, but should not be touched with wax or oil, 
which would destroy the vamish of the upholsterer. 
There are various mixtures prepared for polishing ma«^ 
hogany, but the best is the cold-drawn linseed oil, whicfay 
if put on occasionaUy, and rubbed well in, forms, in time> 
so settled a varnish, that nothing injures it. The chief dis- 
advantage arising iix)m the use of ^e oil is the dark colour 
to which it brings the mahogany, which of late, it ha^ 
been more fashionable to preserve in its lightest shade. 

Marble slabs should be washed with a flannel and cold 
«oap and water. Every thing that is japanned is much 
improved by a little spirit of turpentine being rubbed upon 
them ; but the smell of the turpentine renders it impos- 
sible to use it often in a drawiqg-room. It would, how- 
ever, seldom be necessary to have this done, if eveiy tluqg , 
foe kept clean by gentle nibbing ; a piece of old silk is die 
best kind of rubber fen: such things. 

The curtains, in a drawing-room, are made of rarioitf 
materials, but seldom of moreen. Chintz, and watered 
and plain damasks, are most usual. The cdours for draw- 
ing-room curtains are generally delicate ; and the curtains 
are now made with great simplicity. They are hong 
upon a richly gilt or brass rod, with laige brass nogSs 
and have no drapery or cornice. White muslin curtains, 
edged with lace, or with a ribbon run through broad haoBf 
are still much used as inner curtains or blinds^ . 

Br^ht stoves, highly-polished fire-irons, and steel ftn- 
4er8, are amoi^ the indispensable parts of drawiog-iooDi 
fiimiture. These should be rubbed every day with a 
leather, ta preserve the polish, and is^ T!&y sH ^%9x% ya^ 



peftxance of rust. Linen !»- the v^ty warat i^sg w¥h 
which to clean any thin^ of steeU for the least damp upon 
it would dim thS high pdish, and occasion rust When 
any qoots of rust have unluckily appeared, fine emery 
paper may be rubbed gently upon it, but this must h% done 
Teiyearefullyy else^ in removing the rust, it will leave be- 
bind a scratched appearance. The bright stoves are 
tenable grievances to the house-maid, and give her harder 
wtnk to keep them in order than any other part of die 
fiffnitfve of which die has the care. To the burnt bars 
she baa ao altematsra but the use of the emery paperi 
whSdi scratches them, and compels her to bard rubbingr 
d» can lestoie them to a proper degree of bril<> 
The ironmongers recommend polished steel to 
be rubbed with putty powder, laid on with a buff stick, 
and 'then rubbed off with the leather.* 

Mas. lu — How should the oil-cloth in halls and passages 
be kept clean ? 

JMJKS. 'B.*-Perhaps your servants may tell you that«ulk 
and w^er, or soap and water, improve the polish of oil- 
deith; but this is not the case. Oil-cloth should be washed 
with warm water and a flannel. Soap, instead of im- 
proving it, takes the paint off; and milk gives it a streaky 
and greai^ appearance, and deprives it of its glossiness. 
Bees* wax, rubbed on with a brush, gives a good polls)), 
and prevents the paint from wearing off, but it renders it 
slippeiy, and dangerous to walk upon. 

Mrs. L.— -Can you give me any directions respecting 
the choice of bed-room furniture ? Feather beds, for in- 
stance: how shall I be able to ascertain their quality f 

Mrs. B.— ^Feathers when good are light and elastic ; 
if heavy and knotted together they are certainly btd« 

'' * Aeflnip(»itionmade'tv7boUbigC«oubo(ie,orIiidiaB rabter, iatpbtt 
torpaaliBe, aod ipread over poUibed steel furniture, with « flat, woti lnwlw 
is said to prewrve it from nut; tndi like a Ttmlrii on woo4, to aodn IM 
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The quill of tbe feafiiers should be cut off dose» and odfy 
ike top (^ tiie feather vetamed; A great eril frequentiy 
attendant on new feathers is a disagreeable ftnell, wlkidr I 
bellere is owing to tbe feathers not having been sufficieot- 
ij.atoTed to destroy the animal juice. When there ii' thi? 
defect in a new feather bed^ the bnly remedy is eithei ^> 
hare the feathers taken out of the tick and stored agair 
or to have the bed constantly in use. In time liie sm^ 
wtU go off; but this latter remedy is not a veiy agveeakle 
one. 

It isof importance to have a strong Hnen bedtick; a 
tliii^x:oar9e one sufiers the feathers to escape from it when 
the bed is shaken, and, in time, diminishes the buUc of 
Ifae bed, in a greater degree than you would imagine. 

To every bed there should be, besides the feather bed; 
either a wool or a hair mattress, a bolster, and two pillows. 
Those wiio like a high bed have straw paillasses VBodst 
the mattress. Hair mattresses are not much more expensive 
than wool, and, being elastic, are generally Hked better, 
although they are not as warm* 

The Witney blankets are considered thelbest kind : they 
axe thidk and woolly, and ^yet light. The Lancashire 
blankets are closer and heavier. 

Marsellois counterpanes are veiy handsome in appear* 
ance^bot are so heavy, that to sleep under them occasions 
an oppression atoost as bad as the night-mare. Heavy 
bed-clothes are unhealthy, rendering the respiration di0- 
cuH, and increasing the heat of the body to a greater d^;ree 
than is desirable. In some houses, I have noticed that tfie 
Marsellois counterpane is withdrawn from die bed at n^^ 
and seplaced by one made of Hghter materials. 

The general practice of having carpets nailed down 
over the bed-room floors I cannot admire. Bed-room car* 
pets, in my opinion, should be loose, and consist of mode- 
rate*eized pieces, that may be taken out of the room A 
least twice in '^ course of the -vveeVL^ «n\ ^ov^^Wan^ 

1^ 
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the dust'we!! !^al:en £rom them. In toWn this is more 
{Important than in the countiy, because insects of no 
pleasing descriptioiu with which the town is said to aboiukt 
are fostered by dust and uncleanliness. And here let me 
remark} how veiy necessaiy it is to sweep under ereiy 
bed each day. Nothing betrays an untidy house*maid 
raoie than the flue which collects under beds, and whid^, 
in a short time, will introduce into the beds a thousand 
nightly foes. Some housemaids pretend to have a honor 
of a mop, and think it degrading to use one ; nor should 
I like to see my rooms mopped over instead of being 
scoured, but I have always insisted upon having a clean 
mop among the house-maid's implements ; and that this, 
made damp, should be used under every bed, wardrobe, 
and drawers, in the house, each day. This damp mop 
collects all the dust that may have escaped the broom, 
and prevents it accumulating. Damp tea-leaves sprinkled 
over bed-room carpets, on those days in which they are 
not taken up, have the same good effect in gathering up 
the dust. 

For the top of the bed I recommend you to have se- 
veral sheets of cartridge-paper pasted together, and laid 
upon the tester, which, as the dust accumulates upon it, 
can be drawn off and cleaned. 

The bed-hangings are, now, generally, either of moreen, 
or of chintjE lined with coloured calico. Moreen is veiy 
serviceable, and is well suited to cold situations ; it requires 
no lining, and, therefore, is less expensive than chintz, though 
not so pretty. Chintz washes tolerably well, and, when 
fre^ calendered, looks almost as well as if it were new. 
But to have a bed fresh calendered and new lined, which 
it generally requires afler the wear of two or three years, 
is expensive. The calico with which chintz is usually 
lined is seldom veiy strong when new, and, if it is exposed 
to much sun, it becomes too tender to bear either washing 
or fresh dyeings Evexy time, therefore, a chintz bed ha 
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to be washed^ the expense is equal to that if hujhag m 
new one. * 

In a well-furnished house, each bed-room and dresni^ 
room should contain every thing requisite for the comfoit-, 
able accommodation of either the different membera of 
the family, or the visitants. It is miserable to see splen^ 
dour in the drawing-room, and deficiency of comfort in 
the bed-room. Indeed our sleeping apartments should be 
the abode of comfort and cleanliness ; calculated to reliesh 
our bodies, by the complete appropriation of every thing 
they contain to the purposes of rest and usefulness. I 
think I should desire bed-rooms to be adapted as much 
for the repose of the senses as for the body. The eye, 
perhaps adready dazzled by glare and show, should nol 
here be caught by splendid decorations and gaudy colours^ 
but a quiet cheerfulness should prevail, by which tlie 
spirits may be recruited after the waste they have, perhaps^ 
experienced from business or from pleasure. 

Nurseries should be aiiy and cheerful, and both the day 
and sleeping nurseries should have no more funiituie in 
them than what is absolutely necessaiy. In the day iooai« 
in particular, there should be as little as possible to impede 
the active sports of its little inhabitants, or render their 
amusements in any way dangerous. Sharp-comeied tables, 
projecting shelves, and low fendevs,, should never be ad- 
mitted into the nurseiy, nor should any books or nails be 
placed within the reach of juvenile heads and eyes. Tlie 
windows should be made to open only on the npper part of 
the sash, or should have strong bars fixed so high, as to len- 
der them proof against the adventurous spirit of childhood. 

The sleeping nurseiy cannot, likewise,, be too plainl/ 
fumi^ed. Beds and cribs,, without hangings^ a low waab- 
ing-table, a few chairs, a wooden tub for the children to 
stand in when they are washed, one or two small woodHi 
hoises, and a sufficiency of drawers and shelves^ are thl^ 
c^ef articles of furniture which it req|i4c^%<^ 
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IM your serrants' apartments fae as plakdy ftirniahed 
as you like» but let the furniture be good of its kind, and 
audi as will render those comfortable by nigfat who have 
to labour §ot us through the day. 

Mr6. L. — ^We hare not yet entered tiie butler's pantiyi 
which contains a considerable poition of essentials, as well 
as of various ornamental articles. We are possessed ci a 
quantity of i^ate, the heir-loom oE several generations. 
Ifony parls of it are rich and massive, but now useless ; 
and oflen I am tempted to wish it were again subjecte<t 
to the BDidtor's pot, that it might bo wioi^ht into other and 
moie modem forms. 

Mrs. B.— -Plate is so little a£feeted by fashion, tiiat I 
should have thought the greater part of your's might have 
oeen brought into use. The antique and massive pieces 
which you would condemn to the crucible, would be viewi^ 
widi a species of veneration by most people, who would 
not ccNQsider their antiquity as any defect. Old plate maiks 
ancestorial dignity, and, therefore, is not likely to b^ des- 
pised by die generality of its possessors. Few persons 
who can boast of family honours, are indifferent to any of 
their insignia, even if they are not inclined to overlook the 
more substantial advantages of fortune. The imperishable 
nature of plate, and the little intrinsic value which it loses 
by time, renders its purchase less imprudent than if an 
equal sum were expended, either in ornamental glass <a 
china. Yet, attention should be paid to consistency in the 
purchase of plate, as much as on the various points which 
we have before discussed. Some portion of plate is essen- 
tial, and even economical, in eveiy family, but whole ser- 
vices are exclusively the appendages of mok and affluence, 
and appear to me absolutely to require a correspondence 
in every particular, throughout the house, the table, and 
the whole establishment. That which is only consistently 
superb in the house and on the table of the nobleman, would 
Ife absurd in the cottage, or at the board of the tradesmao. 
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Mas. L.— There are various ways of deamiig^ fdate ; 
which do you recommend ? 

Mrs. B."«-After the plate has been washed widi liot 
watery rub it over with a mixture of levigated haztlbom 
and spirits of turpentine^ which is the best preparatkm I 
have known for cleansing plate and renewing its pdish^ 
Remember, that two good-sized leathers are required for 
cleaning plate, one of which should be kept for ndbbing 
off the hartshom-powder, and the other for polishing up 
the silver afterwards. This process should be performed 
twice a week ; but on other days, merely rubbing with 
the leathers, after washing, will be sufficient. I have never 
seen any plate look better than that which is cleaned 
according to this direction, and there is nodiing in the 
ingredients I have mentioned that can in the least injure 
the silver, which is sometimes the case with the nostrums 
Ihat servants employ. The only thing to be strictly 
regarded by the servant who uses it, is to rub it off so well 
that the plate shall not retain the slightest smell of the 
turpentine. The turpentine is useful in removing eveiy 
particle of greasiness from the plate, which mem washing 
will not do. I have seen some plate cleaned with muriatic 
acid, which gives a very high pdi^, but also a deep 
colour to the plate, almost resembling steel. The haits* 
horn and turpentine give as good a polbh as die acid, 
without iqjuring (n* chaOging the colour of the silver. 

Many people still prefer whiting and water, which 
cleans tolerably weU, but does not renew the polidi. 
When silver has, through neglect, become veiy dim and 
dirty-looking, it is necessary to boil it in soap and wster 
for some little time, and afterwards die turpentine aoi 
hartshom-powder can be used to great advantaga., 

And now let me caution you against intrusting too moeh 
of it into the hands of servants. It is leading tiiem iito 
daily temptation, which at some unhappy moment tiwf 
isayoot baye lesolutioQ to rcst&U U\&w3^^»l&L^G8teA^^ 

1^* 
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eiflier in town or in countiy, to dispose of stolen goods^ 
and particularly plate, which favours the practices of the 
dishonest by the smallness of its bulk compared to its 
value. This renders it easy to cany it off unobserved, 
and as it is as readily melted down, its identity is quickly 
destroyed. Unfortunately we cauinot avoid intrusting it 
into hands doubtful, sometimes, from carelessness of habit, 
and, sometimes, from dishonesty ; and, perhaps, the only 
thing to be done is to enforce the observance of a few re- 
gulations which may serve as checks upon either the one 
or the other failing. In the first place, I suppose you to 
be provided with a proper plate-chest, or to have appio- 
piiated a strong closet in which to keep the plate you do 
not require for daily use. In this closet there should be, 
liesides the list of the whole stock, one which marks the 
quantity given out ; so that, after any occasional use of the 
whole, you will have these ready to refer to while you are 
superintending the replacing of it in the strong chest. 

The plate which is in daily use, should be intrusted to 
the care of the servant who has the charge of cleaning it. 
This, in some families, devolves on the butler, in others, 
on the footman, and on the housemaid where there are no 
men-servants. It should be counted over to them when it 
is first placed in their hands, and they should be made to 
feel responsible for its re-appearance when it is required. 
They should be instructed to count it over every night, 
liefore they lock it up in the chest, or the drawer, in which 
it is kept ; nor should they have permission to give the 
Key of this drawer to any one of the servants unless 
upon some emergency. This frequent and regular inves- 
tigation is the surest method of keeping together all the 
smaller articles of plate ; it leads to an immediate inquiry 
when any part of it is missing, and it may, also, enable the 
lesponsible servant to ascertain which individual of the 
family had it last in use. It makes the house-maid atten- 
Uve in bringing down the spoons, YtVAcVi^x^^w^vr and then« 
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. required in bed-rooms ; and, indeed, itchiecks carelenness 
in mislaying the plate among the servants generally. When 
any article of plate is missing, and the strictest search for 
it has been unsuccessful, it becomes the duty of the ser- 
Tant who has it in charge to inform his master or his mis* 
tress of the loss, that they may examine into the circum- 
stances, and endeavour to discover how it has happened. 
If this examination satisfy them that the loss is to be at- 
tributed to accident alone, it is not likely that they will be 
very severe, or demand remuneration from their servant : 
they will rather endeavour to explain to him that they do 
not desire to punish him {or a mLqfnrfnne. but only, by 
proper restraints, and by the apprehension of disgrace, to 
keep him from error. 

Mrs. L.— The glass and china also belong to the butler's 
department. What a beautiful variety of each the shops 
now present to us ! But, it is all of so expensive a de- 
scription that inclination is compeUed to yield to the curb 
and rein of economy. Taste alone must not guide me iii 
the purdiase of this branch of household goods. 
\ Mrs. B. — Some considerable quantity of glass and china 
cannot be dispensed with ; but &at which is intended for 
constant use, need not, surely, be of so costly a nature as 
to make you tremble and feel uneasy at eveiy accident 
that may occur* It is very probable, that some degree of 
apprehension generally exists when these brittle, appen* 
dages of the table are of a very expensive description; 
and I do not think that this apprehension can be compen- 
sated by the triflmg pleasure of possessing and using them. 
It is the form, and not the ornaments upon them wlMch 
gives them their chief beauty, and this advantage litiay 
belong to the least expensive as well as to the most soperb 
service of glass or of china. Cut glass is generally double 
the price of that which is plain, but it has the advantage 
fi£ being stronger and thicker; and, theieibre, it may h^ 
.^qsideied as more seryiceable* 
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Ji]tg.L.--The bhie and wUte duna it not, I (bUkv as 
ftAiooable as it used to be. Do yoo admiie it t 

Me8. B.— I think it is pict^^botldonot Ukeltaowdl 
as many of the oth^ kinds of china. That which Is made 
at Swansea, as well as the Derby and the WoBcestercbiiiaf 
if aitvemetf beautifdly and affi>rds a pozzling ?ariety to 
^purchaser. Youwiil^I supposoyhave adi^ne^8ernce 
oi duBa» to be used when there is coropanjy and I should 
nooBunend you to have another senrice fiv ordinaiy use t 
ibr if tiie best have to bear the brunt of eveiy day's dinr 
ner^ it will very soon become chipped at the edges, with 
keie and theie a cracked Hish and a broken handle. Tou 
may eauly select a Teiy neat plain serFicft, of which the 
expense will not be such as to render any breakage Teij 
vexatious. The kitchen, too, should be provided with its 
ieivioe of plain wliite-ware; comprehendingy besides a 
sufficiency of plates, basins, cups, and jug^ a good stove cf 
dishes of different sizes, to give the cook the power <^ re* 
moving hot jouits of meat, which are brought from the 
table, from the dish upon which they have been served* 
before the fat of the gravy has had time to cool and to 
adhere to the meat. No tidy cook will suffer meat to re* 
main on the dish on which it was served. The kitchen* 
ware should, also, include some pudding-cups, of moulds 
of diffisrent sizes; pie-dishes, and covered jars for the 
curtants, rice, and sugar, which the cook may, occasionally, 
veceive from the stores She will require two or three 
I>ans i<x salting meat, tongues, and hams ; and a laigCt 
GOVlered earthen pan or a wicker basket to keep her bread 
m. The pan is, perhaps, the best, as I believe an insect 
is i4>t to breed in the wicker of the badcet ; which is, alsoy 
more Jikely to allow the bread to become too diy. Theit 
are covered jars to be bought which hold .about twelve 
pounds of any commocUty. These may be obtained with 
the names of various articles printed on them, such as fiot$ 
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JiiBiB. L»f— ]>> you know any good iiiediod of elemteg 
ghss wboB it IooIes dull, or wfaeo it k (fiMx^oorad !i|7 ha^^ 
kud wine in it ibr some tinae ? I fmre a great dmiM le 
have the gjass kcdc as. briUisDt and ckar as poarihlr. 
Tkeie isi io this respect, a great difibmnce in various 
houses, which, I suppose, must arise from a little neg^igeace 
10 the master or the mistreas^ and a great deal on the put 
of the servants. 

Mae* Bt—Decantersr i& which die wine has stood some 
time, may he chaaed by putting a few drops of muriatic 
acid iota diem, aad afterwards washii^ them well with 
cold water. Muriatic acid, put into the water in which 
the glass is washed, removes any discoloration from wioe, 
and certainly imfwoves the pdish of the glass. £ggHihens 
pounded small, and pot with some water into decanters, 
will have the same effect Much of the brilliancy of glass 
depends on drying it with great care, imnKdiattely after it 
Is washed ; and rubbifjg it for some time after it is dry. Ton 
must remember in purchasing glass-cbths to buy them 
tolerably fine, because^ ftom fine imei^ there -is but -little 
lint ; when these cloths give much lint to the glass^ it oc- 
casions great trouble to the servant to remove it entirely. 
A brush is necessaxy for poliidiing cut-glass after it has been 
wiped diy. There are bru^ies made soft, on purpose for 
glass. Gkss, you know, is washed in cold watel*, and 
china in as hot as can be used. Some people think it 
better to wa^ glass in water just warmed, but I do not 
think it looks so clear afterwards as it does when washed 
in cold water ; besides, servants are sometimes hasty m 
their proceedings, and I have seen them jdunge glass into 
hot instead of warm water, by the effect of whkh diere 
has been an instant loss of one or mi»« articles. In fitisty 
weather, glasses are veiy liaUe to crack, if hot water be 
put suddenly into them. This ciroumstance is owing to 
the sudden expansion of the inside of die glass, while fhr 
outside remains contracted ; for as glas n^'v^n^^^^^'^i^ 
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utuctor of heaty the heat does not pelrmeate the side of the 
vessel sufficiently quick to- expand it equally throughout* 
Glass lamps and* lustres should be washed in cold wat^ 
with soapf put on with a spoi^e or a piece of flannel. J 

Mrs. L. — ^Is it of much use to cement glass and china 
when broken ? 

Mrs.B. — I do not think glass can be cemented well. 
The broken parts may sometimes be rivetted together hf 
very small brass tacks^ but they spoil the appearlEmce of 
the thing they repair. China not being transparent* may 
be cemented better than glass, though I do not think it is 
ever veiy serviceable after it has undergone the process, 
tt may be nVetted as well as glass ; but neither cementing* 
nor rivetting will render any article thus repaired, capable 
of again holding a liquid with safety. For old china 
which is kept merely for ornament, cementing answers 
veiy well. I have made a veiy good cement by mixing 
together equal parts of glue, white uf egg^ and white lead. 
The juice of the garlic is another strong cement, and leaves 
no mark where it has been used. A very good cement is 
made by boilii^ the curd of skim-milk with lime. 

There is also another excellent cement (but it is rather 
troublesome to prepare,) which is made by steeping two 
ounces of glue for some hours in distilled vinegar, and 
rifter wards boiling them together. Then pound to a soft 
pulp a clove of garlic, and half an ounce of ox-gall, the 
juice of which must be strained through a linen cloth, and 
added to the vinegar and glue ; then a drachm of gum 
sandarach, powdered ; a drachm of turpentine, half a 
• irachm of sarcocol, and of mastic powder, with an ounce 
of highly rectified spirits of wine, must be put together 
jn a bottle, which must be stopped, and put into a place 
in which the enclosed mixture can be gently heated. 
I lexe it must remain for three hours, and during that time 
must be frequently shaken. This mixture must be poured 
upon the solution of glue while hot, and both must be 
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Stlr^togfllM^ with a stick. Part of the motttuTb nnat 
be eyaporal^ jbj.^e fire, when it will be fit for use. 
Thii cc^ment. vaiifiSt be wet with viii^ar» and melted cfna 
the file .Jbie^gfe it;is{used. When glass is to be cementeds 
some powdeiedk glass should be mixed with it. 
: I am afraidy you have found our conversation tediouSi 
fW>m the many details it has embraced. Let us endeaTour 
to shake off some of its effects by a walk» before the sun 
takes its departure. 
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^mtLY OF PROVISIONS. — ^MARKETINa, — PERSONALLT,- 
SERVANTS. — ^BOOKS TO BE KEPT WITH TRAINBSMBN. — 
PROVISIONS WHICH ARE NOT OF A PERISHABLE NATURK 
ARE MOST ADVANTAGEOUSLY PURCHASED IN LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES. STORES, DISTRIBUTION^ — ^PERSONALLY* OR 

UNDER A HOUSEKEEPER.— CONFECTIONARY.— PRESERVE8.r 
«— SICKLES.— "COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE OF MAXINO 
THESE AT HOME AND PURCHASING THEM. — ^WINE-CELLAR. 

—FRUIT-ROOM.— <;OOKBRY-BOOKS, ^WHEN TO BE HI- 

FLXGITLY FOLLOWED, WHEN MODIFIED. 

Mrs. L. — ^To siq)ply a family advantageously with pro* 
visions is another important point of good management^ 
upon which I request your advice. 

MrS. B. — ^The first law» in this branch of ecoDomy, is 
to purchase eveiy article at the best market, and of the 
best quality. Although the cost of inferior things may 
tempt you to buy them, you will find, as they are coa< 
sumed, so much waste, in consequence of their inferiority*^ 
that the price is soon equalized with articles q{ ^^»x^iv^A 



UdL Haw^vtr ecaaoaictdly it txmf he espe^KenC for 
aarf fenily ta live, it will ftill be ftundl durt tbelmtpro- 
▼iBms «i8 te^cheapest ; atfd dik is jpaErtiadalif tbe case 
witklwtdieii^ itoeatr tb^ eoaise jmcitB htwgf in general, 
veiy unprofitabk« T^ bone^ skh^ and giisflef in soch 
pjens, l>ear a- gveat propcirtid» to tiie meat, tdnch isT it' 
self havdy indigcsliblef and psfftiettlnrlj^ onmiftalile dder 
te Iht-sloiBMshs of delicate peefrfe or for tiiose of cldhboL 
The most advantageous way of employing' it^ is in making^ 
soups or gravies; and it does, also, very well for sausage 
meat; but for roasting and boiling, choose the prime 
joints, such as legs of veal and mutton, sirloins, ribs, and 
rounds of beef. 

Mrs. L.— Were I to market for myself! how strangely 
I should be puzzled in^n^ ehme of meat ! How could 
I tell whether it was fine or indifferent, recently or too 
loBgkiMed? 

Mrs. B^'^Thefe are some ndes which may at first assist 
you; and after a little practice and experience, you will 
be s^e to ascertain almost ffom the first look, the quality 
and state of the meat These rules I will give you. Ox- 
beef, when it is young, will have a fine open grain, and a 
good red colour ; tbe fat should be white, for when it is of 
a deep yeUow colour, the meat is seldom very good, and 
the animal has probably been fed upon oil<akes, which 
may have fattened and increased its bulk, but certauly it 
will be found not to have improved either the flavour or 
the appearance of the meat.* The grain of cow-beef is 
cUseTt tbe &t whiter, and the lean scarcely so r^ as that 
of ox-beef. When you see beef, of which the fat is hard 
andlakiBDy» and the leanof a deepned, you may suppose 

* It ii neoeMaiy tocMfoet an eonr, wUtl U toogeiienl r«ipeotfflf thf 
natme of Qtl-cake. It kaot, mm jm jqhpo— d by maay^aa Mrimai matter ; hi* 
In tbe cake produced by preaiing tbe dl out of linseed, la tbe preparadon of 
llneeed'rtl. tt waroied in HoUand Ibc l^seding cowi more tban a ceaiiiry 
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li to %e of an inferior kind; and when die m&at is old you 
may know it by a line of a horoy texture runniiig tfaioogfa 
(he meal of the ribs. 

Veal is generally preferred of a ddicate whiteness » 
butt in my opinion^ it is more juicy and well flayoiB<iid 
viien of a deeper colour. The butchers are said to bleed 
cahea prafiiselyf in oider to produce tMs white meat ; but 
this practioe must certainly deprive the meat of some of 
its aoorishment and flavour. When you choose yeal>- en- 
deavour to look at the loin^ which will flflford you thcf best 
rneam of jud^ipg of the veal g;ener^ly ; for if the kidney, 
which you will find on the under side of one end of the 
loin, be deeply enveloped in white and firm lodLiag lat^ 
the meat will certaiidy begood ; and the same appeai^oMsO 
will enable you to jiidg^e if it have been recently killedw 
The kidney is the part which chains the first ; and^ 
then» the suet around it beoMKs soft, and the meat ftsUbby 
and spotted. 

Mqttoit must be chosen by the firmness and fineness 
of the grain, its good colour, aoid firm, white fat It is not 
considered ezcdknt until the sheep be about five yoars 
eUdf although it is too o£ten kiHed younger. 

Lahb will not keep k>ng after it is kiHed. I bdieve 
you may discover l^ the neck end in the fore quarter, if 
it have been killed too long ; the vein in the neck being 
bluish when the meat is fresh, but green when it is stale. 
In the hind quarter, the same discoverjr may be made by 
examining the kidney and the knuckle, for the former has 
a slight smell, and the knuckle is not fimi, when the meat 
lufs been too long killed. 

Pork should have a thin rind ; and when it is fresh, the 
meat is smooth and cool ; but, when it lodes flabby, and Is 
damniiy to the touch, it is not good : and pork, above all 
meat, is disagreeable when it is at all stale. If you per* 
ceive many enlarged glands, or, as they are usiolly 
tenneidt kernels, in the fat of pork, ^ou \as:^ ^xscs^xx^ 
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that (he pig has been diseased, and the porii cannot bs 
wholesome. 

Bacon, also, should have a Ibin rind ; the fat should be 
Girt), and inclined to a reddish colour ; and the lean should 
firmly adhere to the bone, and liave no yellow streaks in 
it. When jou are purchasing' a ham, have a knife stuck 
in it to the bone, which, if the ham be well cured, may 
be drawn out again without havij^ any of ihe meat ad 
tiering to it, and without your perceiving any disagreeable 
smell. A short h'An is reckoned the best. 

Venison, when young, will have the fat clear and bright, 
and this ought al^o to be of a considerable thickness. 
When you do not ivish to have it in a very high state, a 
knife plunged into either the haunch or the shoulder, and 
drawn out, will by the smell enable you to judge if the 
meat be sufficiently fresh. 

Wiih regard to venison, which, as it is not an every day 
arlicleofdtet, it may be convenient to keep for wine time 
after it has begun to get high or tainted, it is useful lo know 
tliat animal putrefaction is checked by fresh burnt char- 
coal ; by means of which, therefore, the venison may be 
prevented from getli[^ worse, although it cannot be 
■restored lo its original freshness. The meat should be 
placed in a hollow dish, and the charcoal powder strewed 
over it until it cover the joint to the tliickness of half 
an inch. 

Mrs. L.— What are the rules for choosing fish ? 

Mrs. B.— Tubbot, which is in season the greater part 
of the summer, should have the underside of a yellowish 
white ; for when it is very transparent, blue, or thin, it is 
not good : and the whole fish should be thick and firm. ^■ 

In COD, tlie redness of the gills, tlie whiteness, sliflbess. 
and firmness of the ilesli, and the clear freshness of Ihe 
eje^ are proofs of its being good. The whole (ub 
should be thick and £rni. It is in season irom December 
taAprii. 
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Salmon should have a fine red flesh and gills ; the scales 
should be bright, and the whole fish firm. Many persons 
think that salmon is improved by keeping a day or two , 
but, in London, this precaution is unnecessary. That 
which is caught in the Thames is considered the finest, 
though there can scarcely be better fish than the Severn 
salmon. 

SxATv is white and thick when it is good, and may be 
improved by keeping for one or two days. When it is 
eaten very fi^sh, it is hard and tough. 

SoLCs, when fresh, are cream-coloured on the under 
part ; but when they are not fresh, their appearance is 
bluish and flabby. They are a valuable fish, being almost 
continually in season, besides being excellent eating. The 
middle of summer is the period, however, in which they 
are considered to be in the greatest perfection. 

A HERRING should have red gills, and fresh bright eyes ; 
and the whole fish should be stiff" and firm. 

Whitings may be had good almost throughout the year; 
but the time in which they are in their prime is early in 
the year. The whiting is a light and delicate fish, and 
in choosing it you must examine whether the fins and flesh 
be firm. 

Mackerel looks very flabby, the colours of the scales 

faded, and the eyes dull, when it is not fresh. It is almost 

^e worst fish for keeping, or for carrying to any distance ; 

on which account it is permitted to be sold on Sunday in 

London. 

The HAKE is a fish which is much esteemed, when it is. 
good, in Ireland and the west of England. It is difficult 
to distinguish its goodness by the eye, but this is readily 
determined by examining a notch made near the tail with 
a sharp knife. If the cut edge of the flesh appear curdy, 
the fish is good and in season. 

The MULLET, the dory, and some other ^aVv Xo^, ^x^ "w^ 
rare, that it Is difficult to determme \V\e o^\x^\\hfe^ v4\aOo. 
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diaracterize their degrees of excellence ; but you will 
I feldom err, if jou choose Ihem from the firm texture of 
I 'their flesh, the redness of their gills, and the briiliancj of 
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Ifram 10 Oa baukt of Mova-ScniB aod Ncwlbuadlund, and Uuni 
a aoobam ccDganial ta lili nature. TJie niDrkeLa are luppUed wlib 
Is April ud Har, (Dd U bceomes ecnics In June. Itliiold rramili 
t cenlB llie pound, Tbe flab ii wblie and DuntttDu^, and nuj to 
in almiiH any way. The lib-pteces, and hum naai (be fini, an conal- 
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vnn. U ii ■ ipnla of iKnioi oot odbumii Id Uw wuen ef Europe^ 

4£Hd- li comet Iidtd the ocean, and vlalta ui ai New- York, In an aanual 
Bdciatian leEUlarly {n IHarcJi or beglanins of April, and disappoan ta Juoe* 
bii bigtaly piliedliy Itae people as an ankle of (bod, aod durlni the run of 

food, 01 taken in the livcr by nela, h may be ftled, biglled, oi eiuflcd and 
nmed, or baked in an oven, but nol a goad flf b id boll. During (he reinaiods 
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t» porebiied ; largo quantllici being ukeo and preserved ia Ihli way, lo Ibe 

■an rivet and othora to bieed. II umully weieba Imtn toia U flie poimd% 
Im haa been taken ai b^^avy as twelve poanda- 

Maetrrd, The fipririg mackerel is alto a migratiajr 1^, and aucceeda Uw 
idiad. or commencea [ti ran aloiig the coan of Niw-Jeney and Long Uand 
JuK belbie Uw ibut dluppean. II data doi ucend Ihe ricen, bat cauUnuca 
■M cotuae oonta-eailwaid In Immenie ihoiUi, and la taken by tbe aaberraen 
Mtt Dm bsok and line, while BlUng In macki along Ibc coaal [hno Ibe nnuib 
, tt Vu Mawate lo Nova-ScoUa. 

n«aa Aab an kept in cBia aodaoldatlio la (he maiken. They aie nn«l:r 
bailed and btonihi lo Uh breakran-table. The larger ooea, IS or 18 laebM 
ka& UnMbBM grace Ilie dlnlng-tabH when elulTed nod baked In a> noL 

Strntait. TUa li both a breakftai and dinner Sita. Thg maltor OMi 
UM Dumlng, and Ibe larger od 
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Fresh-water fish may be chosen by simOaff obeenratioos 
sespecting^ the finnness of the fleshy and the dear appeal^' 
ance of the ejesy as salt-water fish* 

domtawting on tbe body of the fisb, and the white en the beQf . It to riioit 
and thick, and wdgfaa fiom two to tliree pounds. The market to aapplied 
with tlie aeabaes from the disappearance of the maclcerel in Jane to the month 
of OctobeTi at ftom six to eight cents tlie pound. It to an excellent lUi, aii4 
taken with liook and Unie most plentiAilly in the ocean near San4f Hoclc A 
ftw straggling ones ascend the rivw, and are taken in the bay, and even at 
tfie wbAxvea of thto city. 

Str^ed-bMt or Roekfish. Thto fish to very highly and Justly prized by the 
Kew*TorkeiB, among whom it to generally Jmown by the Ibimer name, wldto 
.that of Beckiish to given to it in Pliiladelptiia. It to savoury and excellent 
bqrond the geniality of fishes, and may be broiled, boiled, or baked. The 
cemmow abode of tbe striped-bass to the salt water ; but he migrates to tiie 
fteah streams and recesses to breed during tbe spring, and for shelter in winter. 
It ascends ttie Hudson rivei; above Albany, and to taken with tlie hook and 
line as Idghup as the mouth of the Mohawk, 

The greatest run ot thto fish to late in the ftll. Instead of going away on 
the fppeoaeh of winter, the striped-bass seeks refuge in bays, and recess, on 
the aouth side of Long Island, where it may remain warm and quiet Here 
4he'iBhemien find it, and make great hauto in the autuam and whiter, wtien 
great numbers are lirought to martcet in a frozen state. Atthtotimeittousotl 
|o talte some of the very large and heavy ones, weighing ftom 40 to 60 pounds. 
The smaller siaes, however, are the best Tlito fish remains in our waten 
all the year round, but to in season ftom October to spring. It to taken with 
the hook as wdl as in nets, ftom the largest to those of half a pound. 

The head and shoulders of a large striped-bass are most exceUent bnrfled, 
rwitatnim moet of*the tal and rich gdatinous substance. A fish of moderate 
■aiae may 1m bailed whole, for the dinner-table, or stuflEbd and baked, white the 
■naU ones are split open, corned over night, and broiled in the morning fat 
^reakftst. 

BUelifiak. The bhickfish to a stationary inhabitant of the salt water about 
Ifew-Torlt, being fond of rocks, reeft, and rough bottoms. It to in soaiaa 
iirom April to cold weather, and to considered a very fine fish fbr the table. It 
KUsinovrmarketftom six to ten cents the pound. Blackfish are taken with the 
Inok and line, and som^imes wdgh 10 or IS pounds, but a good size firth 
wei|^ two and three pounds. 

Shatf'a-head, Thto fish grows large enough to weigh 14 or IS pooadtl 
One that weighed four pounds and a half, measured twenty faichea i» 
length, eight in depth, and three in thickness. Sheep*t-head to the moat 
etteemed of tbe New-Tork fishes, and to sold for a higher price than aaf 
eUwr, exoeplittgi perhaps, ftesh sahnon and trout The price varies flroni A 
do&ar to a dollar and a half, for a fish of middto size, that to, fimn four to avnai 
poaa^ It to the opinion of some that nothVn^ ot \)[kj^tdDL¥^sil^v^^asit^'*^ 
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Ji]tg.L.---The bhie aod wUte duoa it not, I tUnkf BS 
ftAiooable as it used to be. Do yoo admire it t 

Mrs. B«— I think it is pict^» but I donot lilce itso^lvdl 
as many of the oth^ kinds of china. That which Is made 
at Swansea, as well as the Derby and the WoBcestercbiBaf 
if aitiieme]^ beautifdly and a£R)rds a puzzling Tftriety to 
Hbe purchaser. You will, I suppose, have a dioner-servite 
ci duBa» to be used when there b companjy and I should 
noommend you to have anotiier service for ordinaiy use t 
ibr if tiie best have to bear the brunt of eveiy day's dior 
ner^ it will very soon become chipped at the edges, with 
keie and there aciacked dish and a broken handle. You 
may easily select a very neat plain service, of which the 
expense will not be such as to render any breakage very 
vexatious. The kitchen^ too, should be provided with its 
service of plain white-ware; comprehending, besides a 
sufficiency of plates, basins, cups, and jugs, a good stovecf 
dishes of different sizes, to give the cook the powered re* 
moving hot joints of meat, which are brought from the 
table, from the dish upon which they have been served* 
before the fat of the gravy has had time to cool and to 
adhere to the meat. No tidy cook will suffer meat to re* 
main on the dish on which it was served. The kitchen- 
ware should, also, include some pudding-cups, ot moulds 
of diffisrent sizes; pie-dishes, and covered jars for the 
cui4rants, rice, and sugar, which the cook may, occasionally, 
veoeive from the stores She will require two or three 
I>ans i<x salting meat, tongues, and hams ; and a large, 
covered earthen pan or a wicker basket to keep her bread 
bu The pan is, perhaps, the best, as I believe an insect 
is i^t to breed in the wicker of the basket ; which is, alsoy 
more Jikely to allow the bread to become too diy . There 
ars covered jars to be bought which hdd .about twelve 
pounds of any commodity. These may be obtained with 
the namas of various articles printed on them, such as fiet^ 
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JiiBiB. L»^— Do jmt know any good iiiediod of ckmfa^ 
ghss wboB it looi» dull, or wImd it n (fiBookMirad !i|7 hs?^ 
M wine in it ibr some tiiae ? I liav« a gieat dmiM le 
have the gjass kcdc as briUiaDt and ckar as poadhlr. 
Tkeie isi in this rei^tect, a great difibxence in various 
houses, which, I suppose, must arise from a little negligence 
10 the master or the mistreas^ and a great deal on the put 
of the servants. 

Una* B»— Decanters^ in which die wme has stood some 
timOf may be chaned by putting a few drops of muriatic 
acid intio diem, and afterwards washii^ them well with 
cold water. Muriatic acid, put into the water in which 
the glass is washed, removes any discoloration from wine, 
and certaioiy imfwoves the pdish of die glass. £gg-i^ns 
pounded small, and pot with some water into decanters, 
will have the same effect Much of the brilliancy of glass 
depends on drying it with great care, immediately after it 
is washed; and rubbifjg it for some time after it is diy. Ton 
must remember in purchasing glass<:lodis to buy them 
tolerably fine, because^ ftom fine hnei^ there -is but -little 
lint ; when these cloths give much lint to the glass^ it oc- 
casions great trouble to the servant to remove it entirely. 
A brush is necessary for poliidiing cut-glass after it has been 
wiped diy. There are bra^ies made soft, on purpose fmr 
dass. Gkss, you know, is washed in cold water, and 
china in as hot as can be used. Some people think it 
better to wa^ glass in water just warmed, bat I do not 
think it looks so clear afterwards as it does when wadied 
in cold water ; besides, servants are sometimes hasty in 
their proceedings, and I have seen them jdunge glass into 
hot instead of warm water, by the effect of which diere 
has been an instant loss of one or nK»« articles. In fitisty 
weather, glasses are veiy liaUe to crack, if hot water be 
put suddenly into them. This ciroumstance is owing to 
the sudden expansion of the inside of the glass, while fhr 
outside remains contracted ; for as g\a& n ^N«n^E^^ ^''^ 
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The lills aiid the feet of geebe are 7eIlow, and have b 
few hairs upon them, when the bird is young ; but Ibey 
■re red if it be old. The feet of a goose are pliable when 
the h'ltd is fresh killed, and dry and stiff when it has been 
«>me time killed. Geese aie called green till Ihey are 
Itro or three months old. 

Docks should be chosen by the feet, which should be 
Wipple ; and they should, also, have a plump and hard 
breast. The ieet of a lame duck are yellowish, those of 
a wild one reddish. ' 

PiGBOHs should always be eaten while they are fresh : 
when Ihey look tiabby and diEcoloured about the under* 
part, they have been kept loo long The feet, like those 
ef most other pouliiy, show the age of the bird : when 
they are supple, it is young ; when stiff, it is old. Tame 
pigeons are larger than wild pigeons. 

With regard to the age of the hahe and the rabbit, 
when the ears am dry and tough, the hatuich thicic, and 
die claws blunt and ni^ed, they are c4d. Smooth and 
sharp claws, ears that readily tear, and a nairow ctefl in 
the lip, are the marks of a yonng hare. Hares may be 
kept for some time after Ibey have been killed ; indeed. 
Many people tlunk tli^ are not fit for the table, until th* 
ionde begins to turn a little> Care, however, should be 
taken, to prevent the inside from becoming musty, which 
would q>oi] the Savour of iba stuffing. A leveret isdu- 
tinguished from a hare by a knob, or small booei near 
Ibe fool. 

Partridges have yellow legs, and a dark-colouied biH 
when young. They are ool in season till after tbe fint of 
September. 

, These few hints may be useful to you in assisttng yoor 
ohservations, by ntiidi, indeed, you most ckicSy erpKt 
to reap much advantage. Mere rules are sron fbrsotlCB 
unless they are frequently called into action. 
JfaJ. l^i ai» Twy nucti vl«u«i to leaitt aU ItaSH 
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tiungs, but will it not save me much trouble to accustom 
my cook to market ? Thus, I should compel her to use 
and improve her judgment on all those points which belong- 
lo her department. I cannot acknowledge that good 
management consists in doing mjrself^ that which 1 have a 
right to expect odiers to perform for me ; and, therefore, I 
shall be giving myself trouble, and expending my time to 
no advantage, if I do that for which I am in fact keeping 
a lervant. 
■^- Mrs. B. — ^An experienced and confidential housekeeper 
teay be more competent than her mistress to market ; but 
a mere cook is not likely to be equally qualified for the 
task ; for, if she were, she would probably not long con- 
tinue in the rank of a lower servant. But in either case 
how are you, without possessing this knowledge yourselff 
to judge of the competency of others to undertake the 
ch*arge ? How, too, could you consent to be thus depend* 
ant on a member of your family, who might leave you at 
a moment's notice, perhaps at the mercy of one more igoty- 
rant than herself, who m her turn might veiy easily destroy 
your comfort, and that of your whole household, unless 
you could direct and instruct her ? Believe me, that m all 
which regards the supplies of provisions, and the stocking 
of your store-room, you will do wisely to trust only to 
yourself. Besides the inconveniences and waste which 
must accompany your cook^s want of skill in maiketiQg^ 
there are many temptations to dishonesty, which seem to 
beset her as soon as she appears at market. Among pett7 
tradespeople, the custom almost generally prevails of 
giving douceurs to servants, in order to secure their favour 
and interest with those whom they serve ; and I have beett 
told, that old hackneyed cooks will soon discover which qi 
the tradespeople around them are likely to reward theoi 
most generously for carrying custom to their shops. 

Mrs. L. — ^This temptation must be ruinous to the honestf 
of a servant; nor caQ the pnncip\e\>e cofCEa&&xA^Ni^8^^ 
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prompls Itie tradesman thu; lo diure cuKtom. The^ most, 
b; some means, reimburse themselves ; and one can 
acarcclj doubt but that Ihejaddsomethiog proportionabJe 
lo the price of their diSerenl commodiliea. 

Mrs. B. — Your market-woman has, also, (he power of 
lidding to the price of those things she faas herself been 
charged lo liuy, without much fear of discovery, espe- 
cially if she does il prudently, and is satisfied wilh very 
imall additions at one time. This is by no means an uD- 
common practice among dishonest servants ; and, il is one 
wliicb, in some instances, has been continued for years uii- 
delecled. A mortifying circumslance attending this species 
of fraud is, that the injured parlies can never ascertain lo 
what degree they have suffered from il, nor in what pro- 
portion their expenditure has been uITecled by it. This 
could not have liappenei!, had they been in the habit of 
occasionally marketing for themselves. By this means, 
tfaey would have known (he tisual price of many of the 
common articles of consumption ; and been enabled lo de- 
tecl, early, such fraudulent practices. When Ihese have 
occurred, I do not know which party may be considered 
as the greater sufferer of the two ; — whether the one who 
has encountered temptations which she liaa found loo 
strong to resist, and which have led her on almost to her 
undoiig; or Ihe other party, who, besides Ihe injuty her 
prc^ierty has sustained from the dishonesly of her servant, 
discovers that her censurable ignorance has prevented ber 
from having thai check upMi the conduct of her serrant, 
which, in the moment of hesitation l>elween right and 
■nong, m^ht liave given the impulse in favour of the 
bnnet. 

, It is a good plan, and serves as a check bolii on tradesr 
people and servants, to have books kept in the kilcheO) io 
which every aiticle is entered that is brought into the 
liMise. Each tradesman, such as the butcher, ibe baker, 
4be gveeo^roccFi the o^nrao, and die tpiifciparii iltoukl 
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imte down in the book appropriated to him the quantity 
of the commodity, with its price, which has just been de« 
liyered ; and his bHl, if correct, will tally with the con- 
tents of this book. This custom must be a satisfaction to 
the honest dealer; and it is the best method of preventingp 
those disputes which sometimes arise respecting the various 
items in tradesmen's bills. 

Let me recommend you to be very exact in examining 
and settling these books weekly; because your memory 
may then be of use to you, and will assist you. to recollect 
all the articles with which you are charged ;^ or to rectify 
any mistakes that may have occurred. The amoimt of 
each of these weekly settlings should, afterwards, be en- 
tered in your housekeeping-book : and at the end of eveiy 
month, this housekeeping-book should, in its turn, be added 
up, and the sum total entered into the cash-book. Thus 
your housekeepii^-book shows you your current expenses 
for each week; and the cash-book the amount of the 
whole monthly, besides including every other expense thai 
occurs to you. The casb-bodc should be balanced every 
three months; by which you will not fail to discover 
whether you are keepii^ within bounds, or exceeding the 
income upon which you propose to live. 

Mrs. L. — ^How do you recommend groceiy, and other 
commodities, which are not, like fish or meat, of a perish- 
able nature, to be purchased? In small or in laige quan*v. 
titles? 

Mrs. B.— Grocery, candles, soap, and many other 
things, are more advantageously purchased in laige quan- 
tities, and from wholesale dealers, than by buying them at 
retail shops, and only for immediate consumption. Can- 
dles improve by keepii^ for a few months, and may be 
kept even for two years without injuiy, although that can- 
not be said to improve them. Those which axe made in 
cool weather are the best ; and some people are carefid 
not to ^ay in a store of caq^ea at th& \.m<& qI ^^^^"vi^sv 
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which Ibey suppose Iamb fat to be mixed with the talTcnr, 
which they (ancy makes the caodln soft, and inclined to 
lun. Belbre you lay in a store etlhet oi soap oi of can- 
dles, it b advisable to inquire from the chandler, who wilt 
generally be able to lell you, whether the price is likel> 
to be sUtiooary. 

Sometimes a very considnrable rise takes pJace in Iht 
prica of these articles in cotksequence of the circum- 
slances attending the importation of foreign tallow into 
this country, and of (he probability of this rise, the dealers 
in them generally know beforehand. 

SouiF, which also improves by keepiog^ shoukl be pur- 
chased in large quantities, and cut while il is soft into- 
small pieces, each of which ^jtould not exceed half a 
pound in weight. It should be kept in a dry and mode- 
rately warm place ; and the original stock should always 
be kept up by half-yearly purchases, so that no soap should 
be in use wbicb has not been sis month in your posses- 
■ioth By such a practice a saying of at least twenty pep 
seat, is eBected on this article. 

Good LOAF SUGAR. 13 cery bright and clean -looking, with 
aclose.beavygrain. A porous sugar is not an economical 
one i. alm06t double the quantity that is necessary of a hard 
cloae-graioed sugar being required to sweeten any thing 
with it. 

Moist or luw suoab should be clear and sandy-looking, 
and not of too dark a colour. A dull, heavy, and dirly- 
giained sugar Is not economical ; and, besides being full 
of molasses, il spoils the flavour of every thing that is 
sweetened with K. 

Rice, or indeed any kind of seed, should not be bought 
in large quantities, because an insect is apt to breed in it; 
to prevent which, all kinds of seed should be kepi in 
cartheii-ware jars, and covered from the air. 

CdutANTs and raisihs should be chosen by their dry 
tod dean appearance ; tor, when they are clogged tou 
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gether, they are generally full of dirt ; and,: in wi 
theni} you seem to lose almost half. 

The quality of tea is according to its piice. It should 
tx>t be yeiy small, or have much dust m^it. Tea is mtet 
eoonomicadly bought by the chest ; it is (Cheaper, and mof^ 
likely to be genuine ; besides, something is gained in thid 
weight, frbm what is termed tare and tret. 

Mrs. L.*— Do you recommend me to keep the key of 
the store-room, suid to distribute the stores as theyar^ 
wanted ? Will it not be veiy troublesome and annoyii^ 
to be called away from company, or to be interrupted in 
my faTourite employments, to give out a little sugar, or a 
pound of candles. 

Mrs. B. — Such interruptions would, indeed, be trouble- 
some, and if you were subjected to them, I am afraid no 
ai^gument of mine would induce you to keep the key of 
your store-room yourself: but, widiout giving it in chaige 
to a servant, who may be deficient in frugal notions, if not 
in honesty, and whom the sight of abundance would be 
enough to render prodigal, I think you may so arrange 
your afl&irs, that you may distribute the stores, and yet 
enjoy society, and write, read, or draw, fi«e from inter- 
niptioDs of this kind. 

My excellent fiiend, Mrs. T p a lady of high' 

accomplishments, manages her large family of servants 
without a housekeeper, with great order ; and, in respect 
to the distribution of the stores, her rule is, that every 
servant who wants any thing from the store-room dhall a^ 
her for it, during her morning visit to the kitchen; when» 
with her keys in hand, she is always ready to attend to' 
their requests. If they omit, from forgetfiilneaB, to make 
their wants known, at the proper time, she generdly re^ 
fuses to go to her store-room again ; and thus makes'tiiifitt 
feel the inconvenience of their thoughtlessne^. BjiSm 
regularity on her part, she has broi^t her servantii ihj3^ 
similar habits, and no one etet seesbfttYiQoai^ ^a. wattifc^ 
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G<mfuiion and buny : every part of (he work is 
at its proper season; and- every thing iaio be found in its 
r%h( place, ready at the moment it is wanted. She has, 
rarely, occasion lo trusl (he keys of her s(ore-i«om into 
other hands; thereby sparing her servants tije lemplation 
to injure her. Unless a lady, in becoming her owd Iwuse- 
keeper, resolve to be thus exact and regular in transacting 
that part of the business of her family which, then, Deces- 
larily devolves upon her, Dothiog will go on well j and do 
servants either can or will give her satisfaction. la auch 
a case, her family might be better regulated if she were 
to give up a part of her responsibility ; such, for instance, 
as the distribution of the stores, to the most conSdential 
pereon about her; but by doing (his, she renders hereelf 
liable to be imposed upon, and relinquishes the opportu- 
nity of acquiring a correct knowledge respecting the ac- 
tual quantity of each article which her family must neces- 
laiily consume ; a imowledge which enables her to detect 
imposition whenever it occurs. 

People of high rank are frequently imposed upon ; and 
their property often suffers much from the dishonesty of 
their dependants. Their habits do not lead them to pay 
minute attention to the economy of their luHisehold^ot to 
diecfc, by a strict investigation of (heir household expen- 
diture, the extravag^it and dishonest propensi(ies of their 
aervants. 1 remember hearing of a married couple, who 
' lired tc^ether for many years in a noble family, as butler 
I'mnd housekeeper, and who carried on tiieir peculations in 
C<Xlcert, to such an extent, (hat the loss to their employers 
could not be calculated at less than three bundled a year ; 
and their practices were known to have been carried on 
ior many years, so that it was hardly possible to »ay to 
what extent this robbety had proceeded. 
" ^. L. — Such circumstances when brought to light 
lo do no one good, and only encourage that distiwt 
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pecuniaiy transactions with our fellow-creatuies. It is 
very mortifying that such unamiable feelings are requiate 
as weapons of self-defence» 

Mrs. B. — ^But they should be employed otAj as weapons 
ef self-defence, and not be permitted to wound the feelings 
of any individual, whether servant or tradesman, until 
there are grounds upon which distrust must rest. I am 
convinced that suspicion, when frequently in action, does 
not prove more injurious to happiness, than to integrity of 
mind ; and that the person who finds himself an object 
of constant distrust, will lose some portion of his honesty. 
How miserable is the state of that mind which indulges 
so unhappy a feeling. I knew a lady formerly, who, 
during her life, might be thought to anticipate the torments 
of another world, by the evident state of perplexity and 
uneasiness to which her suspicious temper had brought 
her. She never had, according to her own account^ an 
honest servant ; and, to say the truth, her domestics, more 
frequently firom the low desire to outwit her than from 
dishonest propensities, oflen afforded her cause for disr 
quietude and vexation. 

Another lady, whom I knew, had the satisfaction to coiv 
rect entirely the inclination to dishonesty which she dis* 
covered in a young female servant, by herself showing a 
spirit quite the reverse of that which I have j[ust men? 
tioned. Upon discovering a thefl, which this youDg, 
woman had committed, she threatened to part with hec 
instantly ; but, upon examination, finding that she waa 
firiendless, and that, if reduced to extremity, she mig^t 
be tempted to do worse, the lady resolved to retain bet 
In her service, and afibrd her the means of redeemipg her 
character. Her chief objection to this measure arose finot 
the state of suspicion in which this act of lenity woulA 
involve her, and. which she was aware would neither bc^. 
beneficial to the youqg woman, nor pleasaat to henelf. 
She told the young woman that h&x s\s»^\&\&Ei& nfis^^Hfif^ 
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crease caution on her part, bul would not be likely to 
refonn her ; and she added, " I wish I could devise means 
to banish i( from my mind, and to restore to you thai share 
)n my confidence of which you bare, so unhappily, de- 
prived yourselt Can you venture to rely sufficiently on 
Tourself, so as to give nie your solemn promise, that in no 
future instance you will belray the trust reposed in you t 
U you can do Ibis, I will strive to To^et your misdemean* 
Our, and by neither word nor action of mine shall you be 
reminded of it, unless you yourself give occasion to il." 
This promise was gratefully and fervently made ; and the 
lady was, deservedly, rewarded by several years oi" 
faithful service Irom her reclaimed servant, who afierwaids 
left her to be married; but who continued always to evince 
her steady attachment and gratitude to ber mistress by 
cveiy means m her power. 

It is, perhaps, true, that this mild treatment would prove 
aneffectual remedy only in the fint steps of sin. Medicine 
of more potent clTect must be tried for old offenders ; bul, 
it certainly would afford peculiar gratification to a humane 
tniddfto believe that it could be the means of reclaiming, 
by gentle measures, a fellow-creature from any immorality 
of conduct; and this gratiBcation almost eve 17 female head 
of a family m^t enjoy, at least CHice in her life, if, in* 
ttead of indulging angry feelings at the misconduct of ber 
depeodaols, and seeking Co punish them, she were to study 
lo reclaim them. But, we have made a long digression 
from the topic upon which we were engaged. I think 1 
have said enough of the advantages of distributir^ the 
nlores yourself. 

Mrs. L. — Does not a housekeeper consider this as a 
palt of her employment : and bow is she to be restrained 
fiom the indulg.-nce either of ettravagance OT of dis- 
bonosly, in fulfilling this part of ber duty ? 

Wins. B. — I can recommend no belter plan than to ex- 
~ yag JeWehH gCcaiBH wpaaAy, aA^TOJafc 
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f^xplain to jrour satisfaction any occasional increase of ex* 
I»eDditure, which, if you do not thus notice, wIH most pr6^ 
bably occur again, and in a two-fold degree. 

Mrs. L.-^Do you recommend confectionaiy to- be pre- 
paved at home, or to be purchased from die confectioiier? 

Mrs, B.— If your style of living do not require you to 
keep a first-irate cook, and if your dinner-parties be not 
frequent, you will find it more desirable to purchase con^ 
fectionaiy, than to endeavour to prepare it at home. It is 
very expensive in either case ; but, in the former, you feel 
assured of having it well' made, and without any trouble 
to yourself, or loss of time to your servants. Many of 
these ornamental parts of a dinner require much time and 
attention^ often for several days, previous to their accom- 
plishment ; and it is mortifying if, after all the trouble and 
expense attending them, they betray the workmanship of 
an awkward hand. For the same reason, the fidest kinds 
of jueserves and dried fruits are better purchased as oc- 
casious demand them than made at h(^e, unless under dio 
Superintendence of a housekeeper of a professed coc^. 

Common preserves,* such as raspberries, currants, and 
gooseberries, may be easily made at home, the process 
being simple ; and, unless attended by very great care* 
lessness, the result is sure to be satisfactory.. Preserves, 
even of the most common kind, are very expensive when 
bought : the confectioner asks six shillings for a pound of 
raspberry or currant jam, and twelve shillii^s for the same 
quantity of apricot, strawbeny, and pine-apple. Now, 
supposing you have to purchase the fruit at a dear rate, 
you will still find it economical to have the common kinds 

* Strawbenief, currants, gooseberries, blackberries, and raspbeirieti lit 
early,flruits, and are, in New-York, converted into preserves or jellies, or maim 
Into wines, for summer use. 

The fruits for witater preserves are plumbs, peaches, and quhiees, which aiii 
bast and cheapest when made at home by the mistress of a fbiiafflt* 

Young cucumbers make the best pickles*, \Milfot ^ tShaavcb amU'^wMt^^ 
wiCaan, mangoes, beans, beets, and red cabbag^^ aio wcA. Awwv *Av 
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l^ of preserves made at home. You may, even in London, 
I ijiuicbase strawberries, raspberries, currants, and goosebei- 
I lies, upon an average, at sixpence per quart. A quart anJ 
I a half will Dot, perhaps, when boiled, produce more than a 
I .pound of preserve, so much being tvasled in the boiling ; 
1 ,^ut if we calculate that for a pound of jam, Ihe fruit costs 
1 ^Mxpence, the sugar a shilling, and the jar which is to coQ- 
I ,ibin it threepence, there will be no less a difference than 
I £iur shillings and threepence, between a pound of the coa 
I iectitHwr's and of home-made preserves. With a tolerably 
I careful cook, and your own superintendence, there is do 
I ^reat risk of spoitiog them in the boiling ; and it is always 
I a satisfaction to know how both pickles and preserves are 
I made ; and to feel assured that the vessels in which they 
I liave been boiled were clean and io good order. The 
t chief point to be attended to in preservii^ fruit is to boll 
I it slowly, and cooks are nut always willing to do this, be- 
I cause it lengthena the time required Ibr the process, and 
I eiposei them to considerable inconvenience from heal. 
I mas. L. — The management of the wine-cellar does not 
I often belong to the super iiUendei ice of women ; buU 38 it 
P Is not desirable for (hem to be ignorant of any thing which 
I may, perhaps, come under (heir care, I will not scruple In 
I beg for any information you can give me on this sut{jec(> 
I What is considered as the best kind of wine-cellar? 
I Mna. B. — One which, from its situation, is very little 
I liable to undeigo any change of temperature, from the 
I Tarialions of heat and cold exlernally, or to be affected by 
I li damp atmosphere. I have understood that a cellar with* 
1 out windows, or with windows closely shut, and being well 
1 cased and floored with bricks, keeps the wine in a more 
I equal temperature than a slone cellai'. The cellar should 
be furnished with brick-binns and catacoml>s, to each of 
which a hook should be attached, on which is hung the 
label importing the kind and the age of the wine. A 
P^Bwctf'riialk should lie pfeaitoivafr^ifa»tWiaB,teiault 
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the side upon which the wine has been laid, that it may not 
be turned on the opposite side before it is decanted ; for 
when, by accident or carelessness, port-wine has been 
turned over from one side to the other, some of the in- 
crustation of tartar with which the bottle is lined, will 
break off and render the wine turbid. 

In the choice of wines, it is impossible for me to direct 
you, nor is it necessary. To possess the skill of a con- 
noisseur in deciding upon the various flavours of wines, 
their strec^^ and body, is not desirable for a female ; and 
such a talent does not, 1 hope, owe its birth and education 
to any feminine propensity. What credit you may derive 
fix>m the superior merits of your wine, will not, I am sure, 
be obtained by your own skill and judgment in their choice : 
•^for thcU you must depend upon others. 

If the key of the wine-cellar remain always in your own 
possession, and you undertake to give out the supplies 
when required, you should keep a cellar-bode ; for, as it 
may be necessary to look out several botdes of varioHs 
kinds of wine at a time, you should keep a memorandum, 
that you may discover any defalcation, should such occur, 
after it has been intrusted to the care of the servant. 
Some gentlemen prefer to decant their own wines, and will 
scarcely suffer a servant to touch the bottles. When this 
is the case, there is less dai^er of its being used impro- 
perly, as most gentlemen would readily recollect the num 
ber of bottles uncorked,, and the quantity used at table. 
Wine, from, its expensiveness, and the great value set upon 
it, offers a perpetual temptation to dishonesty amopg our 
servants, and is a constant source of suspicion to ourselves: 
and our vigilance, in guardii^ the treasure, seems but to 
increase their desire to enjoy it. I am afraid the present 
state of things affords no remedy for this evil. What caQ 
be procured only by the afiBueot is sure to. be coveted bj 
the poor. 

M^B. L,— Wines are sometimes mad^ fcsnx^festok^ 
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"^AiB coanti7 ; and I believe Doctor Macculloch has pu1>- 
lished an escelleat treatise oq the subject of wine-makine, 
by which any one may be instfncted how to conduct tbc 
process ; but I bare beard, that frequently exceltenl home- 
made wines are spoiled by improper melbods beii^ taken 
to preserve them : — can you give any infonnation on the 
art of keeping wine ? 

Mrs. B — This iscertainlyasubject of some importance 
should you ever reside in the counliy. In giiing you all 
the information upon it of which I am mistress, I must sup- 
pose that you are already acquainted with wtne-makingi 
and are aware, that, although by the first fermentation, (he 
constituents of the juice of whatever fruit is employed are 
partially decomposed, and that that juice is rendered vinou^ 
and converted into spirit or alcohol ; yet, that an insensi- 
ble fermenlation continues afterwards, by which new com- 
binations are formed, which resist further decomposition. 
Whalerer tends to renew the original fermenlatLon, con tri- 
butes to spoil the wine by rendering it acescent j thence, 
in spring, when there is a transition from cold to heal, and 
in autumn, when the variations of temperature are frequent 
and sudden, wine is apt to ferment, an eOect arising partly 
from the corresponding expansion in the body of the liquor 
whidi these charges occasion. The first object, therefore, 
to which we 'iiust attend in the beeping of wines, is to 
have a cellar of such a depth, and in such a situation, thai 
it will not be aflecled by ihese transitions ; and probably 
flie beat place for this is under the centre of the house. 
Air in the casks, and the presence of the lees, also contri- 
Iiute to the renewal of the fermentation; you should, 
tberefore, order your home-made wine to be racked off 
into clean-casks, at least twice in the year, at the equinozetf 
fiirtno successive years, and have it fined after each rack- 
ing;. The addition of brandy fn making wine, favoun tba 
rerwwal of tbe primaiy fermenlation ; and it, also, desbt^ 



ht wUcli ^ wioe is justly prized. TJbe si^e of th$ caiki 
iSf also, a matter of some importaiH^,; for experience lias 
proved, Ibat wines of a strong and full body, 9uch aa porif 
which contain much tartar, and mucilaginw eztiactm 
matter, are most effectually mnpllowed and preserved b 
laige casks ; while the finer and lighter wjnes, such as the 
French white wines, improve ipost in vessels of a mode* 
rate capacity. 

Wines should never be bottled until after the wliole cl 
the free, mucilaginous, extractive matter, and the greater 
part of the tartar which ihey contain, have been deposited { 
and they haye becopae so cl^ar as to require no fining im- 
l^ediately before thp process of bottling. When they are 
tifottled, they should be deposited in a cellar as little affected 
by the tempeiatuie of the air and external circumstanceSf^ 
as that in which they have b^en kept while in the cask^ 
The goodness of the corics, also, is a matter of the fint 
importance in bottling wine ; and no economy is so mis* 
j^aced as that which would lead to save. money on this 
a^cle. For sopie wines, however, which have been 
made with veiy ripe and good fruit, but are nevertheless^ 
lUther thin, it is preferable to tie damp bladders over the 
inouths of the bottles than to cork them, placing the bot« 
ties, of .course, on end. By this operation, a portion of 
the aqueous part of the fluid escapes through the bladder, 
while the spint, being retained, bears a more equal pro- 
portion to the water than was (HiginaUy the case ; the 
flavour of the wine becomes more mellow, and the firagzancy 
cs€ the aroma more perceptible. Some diminution, un- 
doubtedly, takes place in the quantify of the iSuid ; bu^ 
from a trial made by the author of ** The Histoiy of An- 
cient and Mo(tern Wines/' from the perusal of wboae 
excellent works I have culled the greater part of nay 
information on this subject, it would appear,, tiiat the loBs 
is comparatively trifling. I will 'read you the passagje. 
^SoQDs Rhenish wine which haa lAsv XMfttLxsci&K^K^^^s^. 
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Om qperation for six years, in common quart bottles^ shows 
a diminution of about three ounces in each bottle. The 
4^)ecific gravity of die residue is augmented; and the 
increased quantity of acid and spirit bears a very exact 
relation to the quantity of water that has disappeared. 
On comparing this wine with some of the same Tinta^» 
which had remained in corked bottles, its flavour and 
aroma had become so much more meUow and fragraDt^ 
diat I had some difficulty in persuading myself of fhe 
ordinal similarity of the two samples."* 

Many objections have been preferred to home-made 
wines ; but, were the process of making them properly 
conducted ; were they not adulterated with brandy ; were 
they carefully attended to while they remain in the wood ; 
and were they bottled at a due period, and not drank too 
soon after they are bottled, I believe that some of them 
would t>e found equal, if not superior, in flavour and other 
good qualities, to many of the continental wines, at least 
such as are imported into this country. My good old 

friend, Mrs. H , has some grape wine which was 

made, about eighteen years since, from smeei-waier gp^pes^ 
grown in the open air, and which were extremely well 
ripened that season ; and I assure you, that excellent judges 
admit, that it is not inferior to the best Rhenish which they 
have met with in England. I once tasted some white 
(^urrant wine which had been four years in bottle, and 
was equal to the best vin de grave ; and I know no reason 
why wine carefully made in England of good raisins, and 
properly kept, should be inferior to the sweet wine made 
from the same grape, in its dried state, in the countiy 
where it grows. 

Mrs. L. — What kind of room is best adapted to preserve 
fruit for winter use ; such as stores of apples, pean, and 
nuts, of different kinds ? ^ 
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Mrs. B. — U your establishment be laige, aind the house 
you occupy permit it, you should have both a fruit and 
root ceUarf and sl fruii-room. In both the temperature 
should be low (between 32<> and 40<> Fah.), and always as 
nearly of the same degree as possible. 

The cellar, as I have already said of your wine-cellar, 
should be partly below the ground, and have double or 
treble sashes to the windows, which should be small ; and 
a double door. It should be fitted with cells or binns like . 
a wine cellar, and also have a pit and divisions on thf^ 
floor, which should be partially filled with sand. 

The fruit-room should be boarded, and very dry. An 
airy room is desirable, but it should have double sashes m 
the windows, and double outer doors, both of which should 
be closed in damp or firosty weather. The room should 
be fitted up with shelves made of spars, which should be 
spread ovoi with reeds, or very large clean straw, and be- 
neath should be drawers with double bottoms, also made of 
spars. 

There are various methods of preserving fruit. Pears 
and apples, the most useful fruit in a family, are best pre- 
served in glazed, cylindrical, earthen vessels, laige enough 
to contain a gallon, and closely fitted with covers. One 
kind of apple or of pear only should be put into the same 
jar, which should be labelled, to prevent the necessity of 
opening it to ascertain the kind of fruit it contains. Each 
apple or pear should be wiped dry, then rolled in soft^ 
bibulous, or spongy paper, and placed carefully in the jai; 
on which, when it is full, the cover should be cemented 
by means of a cement composed of two parts of the curd 
of skimmed milk and one of lime. These jars may be 
kept either in the cellar or the room ; but the former is 
the preferable situation. Pears thus presented, will keep 
until February and March ; but they should be taken bom 
the jars about ten days before they are wanted for the 
lable, and placed on the shelves of ihe fr>»l-'K^\sv^ ^(!c^ 
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idUmately removed ioto a warmer room for the last thiee 
days. 

Baking-apples, after they have been gathered a few 
days, and have, as the gaurdener would say, perq^ire^ 
should be wiped and laid on a diy flow or sbeli^ and 
CDve^d over with a linen clothe which secures tiMm ftom 
damp and frost A woollen cloth will not answer the Mme 
purpose ; and straw, which is comiponly placed over thenit 
gives them a musty and disagreeable taste. Baking peais 
may be kept in the same maimer ; but when they are of 
a large kind, with a stroiig stalk, they keep much better 
if they are tied to a string across the ceiling. Apples and 
pears for baking may be also preserved in hampers or 
baskets lined with thick paper ;* and when this method ia 
adopted, the firuit should not be allowed to perspire, but 
be carried directly from the tree, and packed, caiefiilly 
avoiding all sorts of bruising, and rejecting eveiy bruised 
fruit. One sort of fruit only shoidd be put into each ham- 
per, which should be labelled. Bunches of grapes may 
be preserved for some time in jars ; but each bunch should 
be wrapped up in soft paper, and eveiy layer of these 
bunches in the jar covered with well dried bran. The 
iQouth of the jar should be covered with a bladder, or the 
lid be cemented on in the manner already described^ 
But the best method of preserving grapes, is to gather the 
bunches on the branch to which they are attached, which 
should be cut abo Jt six inches from the bunch, and have 
both ends of it sealed with common sealing-wax. These 
should then be hung across lines in the fruit-room, taking 
c^re, occasionally, to examine them, and clip out, with a 
pair of scissors, any berries that appear mouldy. If grapes 
yrhich are not ovei^ripe be preserved in this manner, thejr 
will keep until February. Other and more delicate fruits 
may also be preserved by wiping them dr}' to dear away 

* Applet are preiervefl in barr^'and kept in roomff wbere thty win not 
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tl» moisture whkh they yield after gathering, and then 
placing them in earthen jars, and coveriog them with layers 
of dry sand of ahout an inch in thickness. £ach jar sbould 
be well filled, closed with cement, and placed in the fhiit- 
ipom or a cool place, but where it cannot be affected by 
frost Whmi fruit has been frost-bitten, it diould be put 
into cold irater, which will recover it, if it be suffered to 
remain in it a suffici^t time. Walnuts and filberts may 
be preserved in jars with the covers cemented to keep out 
the air.'* 

Mrs. l4.-^You mentioned roots. How are these to be 
kept for the winter's supply ? 

Mas. B.-*-Onions and bulbs should be laid loosely on 
the shelves of the firuit-cellar ; potatoes should be buried 
in a pit sunk at the bottom of tiie cellar, and covered over 
with dry sand ; and turnips and carrotsiaid inihe division^ 
at the bottom of the cellar, and covered with sand. Cab- 
bages, endive, lettuces, and similar plants, also, may be 
preserved throughout the winter, in a state fit for use, if 
they be taken out of the ground with their main roots 
entire, in perfectly diy weather, at the end of the season, 
and partially immersed in diy sand. If these and the 
potatoes be not put into the fhiit-cellar, which might be 
inconvenient, they should be kept in a close dry cellar, of 
an ice-cold temperature;! 

/ must now ask you oiifc question. Have you provided 
yourself with a cookeiy-book ? 

Mas. L. — Certainly. I have purchased Mra. Rundle's 
and the Cook's Oracle. How could I go on for one day 
without them? Yet my study of these important books 
is not always satisfactory, nor are the effects produced 
from them at all equal to my expectations. Sometimes a 

* These nuts, If perfectly ripe and dry, require nothUig more ttian to be put 
into barrels, as the air will not hurt or rot them. 

t Moidi information on the subject of gathering ^ci^V ^xcMscNSs^N^^a^fts^ 
anil ihiil will be ll>und in LoudorCa £>u|rclupcdia o^ Gardeiunc.. 
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dish far too rich is the result ; and at other times I h&ve 
ta complain of defects completely opposite, and yet my 
cook informs me that the receipts are strictly followed. 

Mrs. B. — ^Your experience will in time rectify this irr- 
convenience ; and you will find^ that, by taking the medium 
of most receipts, you will avoid it. Good and well- 
flayoured dishes must be formed of good materials, and 
in sufficient quantity : but it is not necessary to have this 
principle carried to an extreme ; and, as it is not well al- 
ways to follow these receipt-books implicitly, I recommend 
you to form one for yourself, of such receipts as you hare 
found it expedient to modify, and which may be done ad- 
Tantageously, as your own experience shall prove to you. 
I like to have a book of tliis kind at hand, in which I can 
insert any useful hints I may occasionally gather in con- 
versing with others, or by my own observations. ' The 
various concerns of the day would soon make me forget 
them, if I did not thus record them in my little book. 
Besides receipts and directions in household affairs, such 
a book may contain many useful hints and remarks respect • 
ing that part of the management of an illness which does 
not belong to the province of the medical attendant : such 
as modes to prevent infection ; receipts for various pleasant 
beverages ; methods of making and applying fomentations ; 
and remaiks upon many other things, which at the first 
view may appear trivial, but ^hich become important 
when they enable any one to add to the comfort or to alle- 
viate the pains of an invalid. But it is time to separate ; 
and I must now, for the present, say farewell. ' 
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CONVERSATION VL 

HEALTH AHD DISEASE.-^HAITAGEMENT OF EVERT BRANCH 
OF THE FAMILY, IN ORDER TO MAINTAIN THE FORMER^-* 
PERSONAL SICKNESS. — SICKNESS OF HUSBAND-— OF CHIL- 
DREN — OF SERVANTS. — PRECAUTIONS IN CONTAGIONS. — 
INFECTIOUS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. — ^MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANTS. — SICK NURSES. — COOKERY OF THE SICK ROOSV. 
—PREPARATIONS FOR THE LYING-IN ROOM-^MONTHLY 
NURSES.— MANAGEMENT OF A CHILD IN THE MONTH. — 
REMARKS ON VACCINATION. 

Mrs. B.— The best means of preserviog health (as &r 
as human means can prevail), is the subject to which I 
wish now to draw your attention. It has been truly said, 
that none can appreciate the blessing of health until they 
have experienced its loss ; and then only do they sincerely 
acknowledge that no other good, such as rank, power, 
beauty, or wealth, can stand in competition with it. Yet, 
not even this conviction has strength sufficient to prevent 
the alpiost constant sacrifice of health to some lesser good. 
Thus we see many rapidly expending their strength in the 
pursuit of riches, or in the attainment of rank and power ; 
and when acquired, and they find themselves at the point 
they desired to attain, they discover also, that the power 
of enjoyment has not accompanied these blessii^ ; thus, 
faltering limbs receive no vigour from a bed of down, and 
thus the choicest viands want the relish which unimpaired 
digestion alone can bestow. How many would gladly re- 
sign the product of all their toils and cares, could they 
exchange it for a portion of that health and vigour with 
which they set out in life! Health is the gift of GqA% 
yet how willing we are to baiter U% w\d >n\i^\. ^-^^^vvca ^^ 



we daily make to drive it from us, and to substitute in if» 
place the ffimsy gifts this world can give us ! Whatever 
God has bestowed upon us it is our duty to employ 
worthily. Gratitude to Him, and our own interest, bothr 
demand it. Overstrained exertions and application may 
bring wealth into a family^ but, if it bring disease also, 
what happiness or real good can accompany it? It is 
rarely thait a diseased body docs not also cause a mind to 
be distempered in some degree or other, ^ specially when 
the disease is produced by the sacrifice of a gi:eat for a 
comparatively trifling good. Selfishness, unreasonable ex- 
pectations and desires, disappointed hopes, having their 
origin from tMs source, have imbittered the happiness of 
many a domestic circle, and have had an injurious e£fect 
upon the diaracter of every one of its members. Accord- 
ing to the deposition of each, some defect has been en- 
gendered : dissimulation in one, and ill-humour and discon- 
tent in others. A father thus abandoning himself to the 
pursuit of wealth or distinction, and giving up tb6 only 
enjoyment which could render his acquisitions valuable to 
himself, introduces evils in his family for which nothing can 
compensate. A mother, too, if, in seeking for amusement, 
loses her health, and thereby unfits herself for the per 
formance of her domestic duties, is even more censurable, 
inasmuch as the object she pursues terminates in a tempo- 
rary and fruitless gratification of self: nor is there much 
difference between the woman who, wilfully, and without 
cause, neglects to fulfil her duties, and the one who, by 
iblly and imprudence, deprives herself of the power of 
doing them. The effects are the same. 

Mrs. L.— But, my dear madam, carelessness and im- 
prudence m regard to health appear to me to be minor 
defects, or, at least, to be less annoying, than those pro- 
duced by over solicitude. I have known some people m 
a constant state of anxiety about themselves, and suffering 
no one near them to be al eaa^. At every varyir^ sensa- 



iaoOf they anticipated the commeDcement of some diie 
disease, which they racked themselves and all their re 
latives ifrkh (he anxious desire to obviate. One poor lu^ 
faa]^ lady 1 have heard of, seldom fancied herself to 
have less than three mortal diseases upon her at one time, 
any one <^ which, had she really been afflicted with it, 
would shortly have terminated her life ^ and yet she lived 
many years, Jbut without imparting or receiving happiness. 
Indeed, I think you should more strongly warn against 
a too sedulous care of health than s^ainst itbe coD&aiy 
"error. 

Mrs. B. — I am very far from desiring to recommend 
Ihis undue sc^icitude which in fact destroys its purpose, 
and which, if the body be not diseased, renden the mind 
€0. Every blessing may, by being over-valued* end im 
becoming a torment. This over-care to preserve health, 
^hen habitual, is as great an evil, indeed.it is worse, than 
a regular illness, because it is not likely to be cured. 
Medicine gives no relief to it : mental and bodily exertidi 
-are the only remedies, and they are the only remedies, too, 
which the sufferer is either unwilling or unable to try. 
The hypochondriac is indeed a pitiable beh^:; yet whe- 
iher his sufferings proceed from indulgence of feelif^, or * 
irdin some hidden malady, I suppose it is not possible to 
know. But, if there are any means by which this 4i8- 
.tempered state may be avoided, they must arise from our- 
selves, and be resorted to the moment that any symptomf 
are perceptible. 

With our sex, I suspect, this complaint baa its comr 
mencement at an early period in our lives, and often re« 
ceives encouragement fkom our. own folly and weakness, 
and from the very mistaken notion, that a delicate con- 
stitution and a feeble body render us interestii^ to others; - 
and thus many hysterical and nervous affections are en- 
couraged and strei^hened, until they are scarcely to be 
subdued* From some cause or other, yrom^xi sft««k ^cs^ 
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liarly subject to hysterical feelini^. . Whether dieee 
originate f om an effsminate education, or a delicate or- 
ganization, I do not know ; but I do know it to be a ^ct, 
that a little exertion and resolution will subdue and lessen 
the force of such attacks, while, on the contrary, without 
this resistance, they will increase and strengthen until they 
amount to an obstinate and troublesome state of disease. 
When hysterical symptoms appear in young people^ it is 
the duty of those near them, to point out to them, in a 
serious manner, the darker of abandoning themselves to 
these feelings ; and when this advice does not prove suffix 
cient to uige them to resistance, some more decided mea- 
sures should be resorted to, before the attacks gain too 
great a head. A young lady of a delicate constitution was 
for. some weeks subject to an hysterical spasm, which came 
on every evenir^, and each time with increased strength. 
Her friends at length called in a veiy sensible physician, 
who perceiving his patient was not otherwise diseased, 
although far from beii^ strong, determined not to humour 
her friendsr whose apprehensions led them to wish that 
only gentle and soothing measures should be adopted. 
He, the^<^forc, ordered cataplasms to be applied to her 
feet the mo.x:2nt the spasm came on, which immediately 
irritated her to such a degree, that she roused herself from 
the attack. The next evening, at the stated time, symp 
toms of the fit again appeared, and at the same instant the 
bell was rung to order the cataplasms to be prepared, upon 
which the symptoms disappeared instantly, and never at- 
tacked her again. It is upon the same principle that hys- 
teric 6ts have been sometimes cured by fright, or by 
saving a quantity of cold water thrown over the patient. 
Some women, whom I have known, have given way 

o hysterics whenever they imagined that they could g^in 
some point either with a husband or father by appearing 

11. But as these are truly ebullilions of passion, and not 
fhc effect of disease, they arc too contemptible to ha. 
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^noticed, and can only cause regret that the individuals who 
practise them should ever obtain their ends. They who 
can work upon the feelii^ of their friends id this mamiery 
and "vshoy to gain some trifling object^ avail themselves of 
such unworthy means, must not expect much commisera- 
tion, if in time these attacks come upon them unbidden, 
and at unseasonable moments. 

Many women talk too much of their complaints, foiget- 
ting how little interesting the subject can be to their audi- 
tors, and how useless to themselves. Indeed it is worse 
than useless ; it is pernicious. One great aim, which we 
should always have in view, is to withdraw our thoughts 
as much from ourselves as possible, and to give them such 
objects for their employment as will enlarge our minds, 
and improve our hearts : or if we turn them inwardly on 
ourselves, they should be directed to the task of sel^ 
examination, to discover wherein we have erred, and in 
what weaknesses we indulge. But, instead of doing this, 
our thoughts are most generally frivolously employed; 
and never can this be said with more truth than when we 
permit them to dwell upon trifling feelings of indisposition. 
To these most women are subject more or less ; but they 
sufier the least from them, who endeavour, by the aid of 
useful and cheerful occupations, to give them no attentioDt 
If the poet tells a truth, who says, 

**To dally long on subjects mean and Icnr, 
Shows a weak mind, or qoicklj makes it fo,*' 

we ought to beware how we employ our thoughts in any 
miprofitable manner, and especially when we consider that 
even the most serious and useful of our employments, do 
not, like those of men, call the powers of our minds into 
much exercise. Alas! could we recall all the thoughts 
that have passed through our minds, from the moment wh^o 
Tre began to tbinki to the presenti and could ^^^^'«nN^ 
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die rain and the cbildbby from ihe useful and the com- 
mendable, — the tares from (he* wheat,—- what a melancholy 
truth would be t<^ us ! What a mass of ft^ would there 
be on one side, and what an atom of good on theiri^therl 

But to return to our subject : — ^next to ih» weakness ot* 
dwellinsr upon our own complaints, is that of fencying our 
children to be subject to an endless variety of complaints. 
To be anxious about the health of our children is yeiy na- 
tural ; and, even when it is carried to an extreme, is mare 
excusable than the same degree of solicitude about our 
own heahhs ; but neither to this shculd we give way ;, 
sinee by doii^ so we should encourage sc thousand fancies 
totally useless to our children, and veiy annoying and 
troublesome to every one else near u« A fit of ill temper, 
the indulgence of caprice in a spoiled child, or the sullen- 
ness which any disappointment may cause in youi^ peciple 
whose minds are badly regulated, are often attributed to 
disease by weak mothers ; and the cure of these senous 
evils intrusted to medical agents, instead of moral manage^ 
ment. A pale cheek or heavy eyes in an infant, which 
probably have arisen from disturbed sleep or some other 
slight cause, I have seen awaken many unfounded appre- 
nensions, and cloud over for a day the countenances of a 
whole family. Be assured, that symptoms of serious ill- 
nesses are generally of a more decided nature, and of these 
it Is of course desirable to take immediate notice, and to 
call in advice. 

Now let me remark to you, that to preserve the health 
of your family, you must keep two means in view ; the 
first, to promote health by good and regular habits, and 
the second to prevent, by proper precautions, the attacks 
of disease. 

Regularity in every habit is a mode by which health 
may be promoted, and of this your own experience has, 
1 am persuaded, already convinced you.. You have known 
youi^ women, once healthy and vigorous, become feeble, 
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Stooping, and spiritless, when their early regular and tem- 
perate habits have been broken throtig^h, and wheo^ bj 
joining the circles of fashion^ they have turned the houra 
of rest fiito the seasons for gayety and amusement. Late 
and irregular hours of going to bed are much against thfi 
preservation of the health, and particularly so from theit 
destroying the wholesome habit of early rising. This 
habit cannot in every case be continued regularly after 
marriage, since many impediments may render it imprac- 
* ticable. But, with children, the habit both of going to 
bed soon, and of rising early, should be enforced. For 
half the year at least, the morning ahr, so pure and bracini^ 
cannot fail to be useful to them ; and, even with tender 
children, the heated, relaxing bed, should be quitted each • 
day as early as possible. Besides the advantage to be 
.gained in respect to health by rising early, it fixes m 
children a habit which they may be able to preserve at a 
later period of their lives, when they become aware of all 
the advantages attending it. I do not believe that health 
is so much affected by our having oftily a short allowance 
of sleep, as it is by the irregular hoius we keep. Indeed 
it is almost as iqjurious, both to the mind and the body, to 
have too much ^eep, as it is to have too little. We cannot 
<eat too much without suffering from it, neither can any 
other habit of self-indulgence be enjoyed with impunity. 
Too much sleep excites feverishness, occasions feelings of 
lassitude and weakness, and often causes head'-ache. 
Many complain of these feelings who would lose them 
directly if they were to rouse themselves early, and take- 
fiome pleasant exercise at that refreshing time of the day^ 
instead of fancying themselves weak, requiring more restf 
and fuming themselves rounds and 

**Foldiof tiMdr arms for a IttUe moax dnmlMii** 

Some medkal men will tell youf tbait tc»i^x«iest&\WV)«S!^ 
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six hours of sleep are sufficieat, and that more is injurious. 
As the creatures of lial)it, I have do doubt that we might 
ibrm ours in any manner v/e choose ; and if so, what a 
desirable habit that must be to cultivate, by which we 
should rescue so matly hours, hitherto useless to us, and 
add them to our hours of usefulness and enjoyment. 

In ^me cases of illness, and of a valetudinarian state of 
health, more indulgence in respect to sleep may be neces*^. 
sary ; but this must depend entirely on the nature of the- 
complaint, for in some constitutions this indulgence rather 
eniiiKates and weakens than assists to restore health, 
-f^ii^hildren and old people require more sleep than the 
middle-aged ; but in both cases, goii^ early to bed is far 
better than lying late^ Children whose grow ing limbs are 
always m action during the day, requhre that the hours 
allotted to them for sleep should be proportioned to the 
exercise they take. For instance, before the age of nine 
or ten years, they should never set up beyond eight o'clock, 
nor be in bed after six o'clock in summer mornings. In the 
winter nature seems to direct that a greater portion of our 
(ime should be spent in sleep ; and I think this peculiarly 
applies to children, who are generally more drowsy in 
cold than in temperate weather. Nor can I see any ad* 
vantage in rousing children belore it is light, and before 
ihe rooms into which they are taken have had time to get 
warmed by the fire. When little children are suffered to 
phill at\er getting ap, they are liable to become liabitually 
cross and fretful ki the morning ; and nothing will appease 
them until they have had their warmth renewed by break- 
fast. In some nurseries I have known this habitual 1 «etfulness 
to have been a cause of great vexation to both nurses and 
parents, and to have occasioned habits of peevishness in 
the children which could not be easily broken. 

It seems scarcely necessaiy, in these days, to recommend 

cleanliness as a great promoter of health ; j-et I must ob- 

serre thai washir^ chUdien w\\\i ^\)\»i<^Ax\c^ oC cold water 
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from head to foot, while their age permits it, is a whole- 
some and bracii^ habit. I have seeD this practised in a 
musery of children, who from the age of two years to five 
and six, stood each morning in a tub, while, with a laige 
spoi^, the contents of a jug of water were showered 
over them, and no children could look more wholesome 
and healthy than these little ones did after this copious 
washing. Besides this, they were washed in a tub of waim 
water once every week, which was necessary, notwith- 
standing the daily washing^. After the diurnal washings 
they were rubbed briskly and thoroughly diy, by vdiich 
the circulation of the blood through all the smaller vessels 
near the surface was promoted, and a glow produced all 
over them. 

The extremities of even healthy, and particularly of 
hi children, are liable to be chilled ; for which' friction^ 
either with the hand or flesh-brush, should b^ f m()]pyed ; 
and this practice is particularly desirable for infai%i ifrhose 
circulation is not always perfect. After washing,, a good 
nursennaid will rub the limbs and back of a youqg infanti 
not only until it is perfectly diy, but until a gentle ^ow 
has been produced ; and the exercise thus afforded it will 
promote its health and growth as much, as that which it 
receives from its nurse when it is a little older, and when 
good nursing consists, in some measure, in being as active 
as possible. Some kind of exercise is necessary in every 
period of life, and.gentle friction is that which is peculiarly 
adapted to the two or three. first months of the life of an 
infant, who very early shows signs of pleasure during this 
operation. 

The hair of children should never be allowed to grow 
very loi^ or thick, both on account of iH)t encouraging too 
much heat in the head, and of iH)t having a great mass of 
hair to dry when their heads are washed, which is the 
best method of cleansing them, and lyhich should be donet 
at least, once or twice in the viedK.. TV^ V^*^^ k& ^v^ 
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infant who has not much hair may be washed eyeiy daj« 
when the hair becomes loi^ and thick it cannot very con* 
venicntly be done so oflen, because it renders it a fat^uii^ 
business for the child to have the head rubbed aifficientljr 
dry ; and unle^ the hair be very well dried, there is some 
danger of cold being caught, and affecting either die sight 
or thehealrii^. On this account many ladies object to 
having their children's heads washed; but, when It is 
done carefully, and the hair is kept short, there can be no 
fear of its causing any bad effects ; and, indeed, I think 
that children, who have been accustomed to the practice^ 
are not so liable to take cold as those are who have not 
been used to it. 

Mrs. L. — ^Regular meals are, I suppose, essential to the 
l^alth of children ? 

Mias. B. — We all, both young and old, feel the good 
eftcts of. regularity in our habits, and it is desirable to 
maintain this regularity as far as we are able ; at the same 
time, it is as important to us to be able to forego it as .oc- 
casion may demand. During our lives, we are frequently 
forced to deviate from our usual proceedir^s ; sometimes, 
we are called upon to give up a portion of our hours of 
sleep, and at other times we find ourselves obliged to 
abstain from food for longer periods than those to which 
we are accustomed. In bringing up our children we should 
keep in riiind their liability to these deviations, and not 
render Ihem unfit to endure them by a too careful and 
delicate treatment. Whatever system seems best calcu* 
lated to keep thetn. in health, and to promote the g^wtb 
of their bodies while young, must prove the best plan also 
for laying the foundation of that vigour of mind and body 
which, in later life, will cany them through any trials of 
etrenjftli which they may be required to sustain. 

In the first place, we must remember, that if the oigans 
of digestion be impaired, the whole system will feel the 
e^cts of their dcrangemenl *. the &\x^vv^\.Vi vi\lL diminish* 
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die growth of the bocty will be stopped, and other comj^aintic 
will probably ensue. Nothii^ is so likely to prevent this 
mischief as great regularity in the hours of eating. The 
meals of children should be at equal intervals from each 
other ; and they should not be allowed to have any thing 
to eat between their meals. It is, I have been told, almost 
as injurious as poison, though it may be slower in its 
effects, to throw into the stomach fresh food, while its 
previous contents are undergoing the process of digestion. 
The consequence then is, that the food last eaten passes 
off in a half-Kligested state, without conveying proper 
nourishment to the blood, but producing injury to the ves- 
sels through which it is carried off. Healthy children^ 
from the age of six or eight months to that of three yeai^ 
will not require food to be given to them moro fiequently 
than every three hours: and, afler three years of agj^ 
the interval between their meals may be extended to four 
hours. 

The food of which their meals are composed should be 
good of its kind, and it ought to be plainly dressed. Milk 
and bread afford the best breakfast and supper for children ; 
plain, roasted, or boiled meat, or occasionally broiled m^tf 
sometimes fish, and a light puddir^, with a few vegetablei^ 
are the materials of which the dinners of children should 
generally consist. Meat for the nurseiy should be procured 
as tender as possible, and never taken from the coarse and 
strong parts. The old meats, such as muttcn and beef, 
are considered more nutritious and easier of digestion than 
the young meats, such as lamb and veal. Salt meat should 
never be given to children. Fish is light and nutritious 
and may occasionally serve as a little change* Of vege- 
tables, potatoes are most commonly g^ven to children ; but 
they are, oflen, the very worst food for them. While new 
they are indigestible, but may, during a considerable piacti 
of the year, be so prepared as not to be improper food Cq:^ 
children. Let the potatoes be very ^?^\wKk^«s^'»'«^*^^ 
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pouring the water away from them, dover them over witli 
a cleaD cloth kept for that purpose, and let them stand 
close by the fire until the steam be absorbed by the cloth.* 
Have a deep earthen pan, and a wooden spoon, ready by 
the fire, and boil above half a pint of milk ; and when the 
potatoes are ready and peeled, put them into the earthen 
pan, and mash them with the wooden spoon, mixing a 
little of the hot milk iivby degrees, until the whole quantity 
be quite free from lumps. A little salt should be added. 
Cabbage which is well boiled, cauliflowers, French beans, 
and turnips, are among the vegetables which may be given 
to children along with animal food, and are more whole- 
some than potatoes ; but raw vegetables, such as cucum- 
bers, celery, and radishes, should never be given to them ; 
indeed, cos-lettuce is the only uncooked vegetable that 
they should be allowed to eat. Rice prepared in differ- 
ent ways, bread, millet, or arrow-root puddings, light 
custard puddings, and fruit baked with a little sugar, are 
to be preferred to richer and other kinds of puddings, or 
to tarts of pastiy. Children should never have any food 
given them which will tempt them to eat more than the 
appetite demands ; and, indeed, tliey will seldom desire 
more unless they are pampered by delicacies. 

Mrs. L. — The propensity which parents, and, indeed, 
people in general, have to encourage in children the dis- 
gusting failing of gluttony, by making their chief gratifi^ 
cation and rewards consist in presents of cakes, fruits, or 
confectionary, has always appeared to me very unaccount- 
able. They are, thus, betrayed doubly to injure them- 
selves, both in their dispositions and in their health. 
' Mrs. B. — ^Although the food of children should be gene- 
rally simple, and such as will not tempt them to eat more 
than is proper, yet, I am not sure that parents are wrong 
Iti occasionally gratifying the natural inclination of theis 

, * AsteamecwUlttttwttvbftttaLftQQd. 
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, ofispring^ for sweetmeats and cakes ; because, instead of 
being ftrstered into a vice, it may, bj judicious manage- 
ment, be directed to the cultivation of some of the most 
amiable qualities that can adorn human nature. I have 
known children who, without the appearance of jnompting 
or eflfort on the part of their parents, have, at a very early 
period of their lives, been taught to prefer a higher grati- 
fication to the enjoyment of their palate ; and, while re* 
signing a portion, and sometimes the whole, of any tempt- 
ing gift they had received, to a younger sister or brother, 
they have £^own themselves capable of fully enjoying and 
appreciating the pleasures of benevolence, procured by 
iBe sacrifice of their own gratification. 
iT Besides the habits, already recommended»of early hours, 
cleanliness, and regular meals, health may be promoted 
by cheerfulness and good humour ; and particularly in the 
case of children, who are easily afiS^sted by the circum- 
stances around them. Melancholy and gloomy impressions^ 
by depressing their spirits, deprive them of their natural 
inclination fdr active and cheerful employments, which 
are requisite to maintain their whole ^stem in order^ 
Any circumstances which have a tendency to excite 
and create anxiety in the minds of children, should no| 
unnecessarily, imparted to them ; and any cause for habi&ial - 
anxiety, such as having a nurse-maid peculiarly dbagree* 
able to a child, so as to render him dull and unhappy 
whenever be is with her, should undoubtedly be removed. 
Whatever destroys cheerfulness in the nursery, will injure 
the health of its little inhabitants. A broken spirit Will 
certainly be the forerunner of a -weakened body. An oc- 
casional impression, however, of gloom, will not produce 
any permanently injurious effect. With children it i« 
happily, indeed,— '< the tear ibigot as soon as shed ^" but 
an habitual state of depression should be carefully avoided. 
Mrs. L. — ^By what means may illness be prevcntedUoic^ 
rather, how may the direct causes cii ^\5ie^sfc\jfe^?^^>^R^'^- 
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Mrs. B. — Sudden transitions from heat to cold, or from 
cdd to heat, which, in tlie one case, lowers too hastily 
and, in the other, increases too rapidly, the force of the 
circiilation, occasion what is commonly called taking cold. 
All medical men, knowing' how many serious evils spring 
from this cause, which, sometimes, either directly produces 
disease, or, in habits where disease is latent, excites it, 
caution every one to beware of sudden alternations of heat 
and cold ; but without much effect, for the generality of 
people are negligent in the extreme on this point, flattering 
themselves, that, as colds are often of no importance, and 
iire attended with no other inconvenience than a few days' 
indisposition, precaution is needless. To those concerned 
in promotipg the health of a family, these precautions 
ought not to be considered as useless ; especially when - 
the health of children is concerned, to whom feverish 
colds and coughs are veiy troublesome, and cause, to 
those who have the chai^ of them, much anxiety and 
fatigue. 

£xposure to currents of air, when the body is heated, 
as well as other sudden alternations of heat to cold, sitting 
or sleeping in a newly scoured room,, remaining too long 
near an open window in damp evenings, and putting on 
damp linen, are among the causes of cold. It is true, that 
we may often be guilty of these imprudences, and yet not 
experience inconvenience ; but we ought not to found our 
security on this circumstance, for it is probable that, at 
another time, there may be in us a greater susceptibility 
of cold, and we may be caught unawares. 

Another precaution is to avoid unwholesome diet, whicli 
being productive of indigestion, acidity in the stomach, 
and loss of appetite, a disordered state of the stomach and 
bowels is the consequonce, which, unless it can be speedily 
corrected, gives birth to a long train of diseases. The 
kinds of food likely to produce these complaints are high'y 
seasoned and rich dishes, sucU a% idigouU, Vuc^%%^^%^ bar- 
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TiGOSf'and meats dressed witib curry powder. Buttered 
toast, rich pastry, and confectionaiy, also belong to this list 
of prohibitions; nor do I think it should be considered as 
aational prejudice to include in it French cookery : indi- 
gestion, with all its eril train, is not likely to be less com- 
mou while that continues fashionable. Most of the dishes 
dressed after the French manner consist, generally, of 
meats. stewed until all the nutritions part is withdrawn 
from them and centered in the gravy, which generally 
contains, also, ingredients of an oily description, givii^ a 
richness to the viands of a most indigestible nature. CHIy 
substances are heavy (or healthy, and are peculiarly un- 
suited to delicate stomachs. 

Airy rooms are very favourable in promoting health and 
cheerfulness. It is not in the power of every one to com- 
mand equal advantages in this respect ; but all may en- 
deavour to keep their apartmenii clean, free fh>m disagree- 
able odoura, and may, also^ contrive to have their windows 
open at proper seasons, that a chai^ of air may be ob- 
tained. Sleeping rooms, particularly, require the free ad- 
mission of air. In damp weather this should, in every 
case, be done* with caution, especially when a bed stands 
near the window. In such a case' it is* better to omit 
openii^ -the window, but to admit as much change of air 
as you can by keeping the doors open. In the winter 
season, all windows in sleeping rooms should be closed by 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Mrs. L. — ^You have cautioned me against being too 
readily alarmed by slight indispositions in my family, but 
how are the symptoms of more serious illnesses to be 
known ? Any neglect of these would, I suppose, be likely 
to increase their violence ? 

Mrs. B. —-Medical advice cannot be too sodn obtained 
when any symptoms of a. violent disease appear ; such as 
fevers and inflammatory complaints ; and with the 8ymp>- 
toirfl of these, evciy female, at tlic he^dot ^fe5K\N[^^Q«»^^ 
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be^ in some degree, acquaiated, that mischief may not 
arise fiaom n^lect. 

Feoen begin with languor, lassitude, and other symptoms 
indicating debility ; then follow pain in the head, sometimes 
-vomiting, shiverings, great heat of skin, thirst, and an iire- 
^^ular pulse. These symptoms generally ushier in contimied 
ierers, wUch are of different kinds ; such as bilious remit- 
tent fever, nervous fever, and typhus. Inflammatory lever 
is generally symptomatic, and is characterized by a throb- 
bing, heavy pain in the head, great continued heat of the 
body, the hce red, the pulse full, hard, and quick, and 
great thirst. The mind is, sometimes, affected, and the 
rest always disturbed. 

The Scarlet Fever commences with chilliness, shiverii^gs^ 
sore throat, and head-ache ; and afterwards the skin be- 
comes partially covered with a scarlet eruption. 

MeadeSf in the commencement, resemble an ordinaiy 
cold or catarrh. The individual is attacked with shiver- 
ii^s, which are' followed by great heat, head-ache, and 
heaviness. The eyes appear dull, inflamed, wateiy, and 
unable to bear the light. The nostrils run, and there is 
frequent sneezing. Sometimes the fever is preceded by a 
cough, tightness across the chest, slight nausea, and occa- 
sional vomiting. These symptoms continue for four or 
five days, when the eruption appears, first on the temples^ 
forehead, and face, and afterwards over the body. It 
differs firom the rash of scarlet fever in being slightly 
raised, or papular, and the blotches assuming the form of 
a horse-shoe. 

Bifiammation of the Bowels is known by a fixed pain in 
them, increased by pressure, and attended occasionally with 
vomiting, costiveness, and fever. 

,' Pleurisy, or inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
chest, begins with shiverings, which are succeeded by 
difficulty of breathing, coughs, stitches, or pain in the chest» 
particularly when breathing or coughing. 
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Putrid 9ore 7%roat commences with alternate chills 
and heatSy pain and bea.Tiness in the head, and other 
symptoms of fever ; and the throaty when examined, ap« 
pears ulcerated. 

The Hooping-Xjough appears at first to be only a com- 
mon cough, but gradually becomes more violent, and at 
last is convulsive. While the paroxysm is upon ihe patient, 
he coughs until the whole of the air in the litfigs is expelled, 
afler which it again rushes in violently to supply the 
vacuum ; and the inspiration is attended with a peculiar 
noise, as if of violent suction, which is termed the hoop, 
and has given the name to the complaint. 

When symptoms such as I have described appear in 
your family, it is necessary to seek for medical assistance 
I need not caution you ag'ainst the danger of triflic^ with 
complaints of so serious a nature, by attempting to admin- 
ister remedies of your own suggesting. If we consider 
experience as a requisite in our medical attendant, how 
can we find sufficient confidence in ourselves to act without 
bun on occasions so uigent, when we perhaps recollect* that 
our own (experience is confined to the knowledge of two 
or three cases? Even greater danger may arise from 
caUing in ignorant and im^iar practitioners. Such men 
establish their reputation by the boldness of their measures, 
which kill rather than cure. It is surprising that so much 
infatuation prevails in this country, in favour of these irre- 
gular practitioners, many of whom, if they have any 
knowledge at all, must have obtained, it by intuition : yet, 
people will have the folly to resort to them, and to reject 
men whose lives have been spent in alternate study and 
practice, in order to fit them fw this important profession. 
It is not just to the regular practitioner to encourage these 
spurious of&ets ; and it is injurious to society to do any 
thing which shall increase their numbers, or give &em 
confidence with the multitude, 
fc Whenever sickness enters your fiaimU^^ viVft^&fc\ xEi^-^^soiS; 
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maaarff witb your husband^ or amon^ your donwstics, 
you should, by evincing a lively interest in it yoursell, 

encourage the whole of your family to consider it as one 
common concern. It is true that all cannot be occupied, 
immediately, about the invalid, but each may show a pro- 
per feeling, by desiring to take some share (^ the in- 
€ieased business of the house, and by the readiness with 
which they submit to the many inconveniences which an 
illneas must occasion. Where there are daughters <Ad 
enough to share the fatigues of nursing, they should be 
urged to the task for their own sakes ; for they will find 
the knowledge which they may gain on these OQcasions to 
be invaluable when they become wives and mothers. 
Besides this, the bed of sickness conveys to all of us, in a 
forcible manner, many important truths ; gives us a lesson 
in fortitude and resignation, and obliges us to practise 
patience and forbearance. 

Mrs. L. — Indeed I am entirely of your opinion, that 
the daughters in a family should be early initiated in the 
duties of the sick-room ; or rather, ^at they should not, 
as is most usual, be banished from it, as if the experience 
which they might acquire in it would be injurious, to them 
instead of furnishing them with useful and salutary lessons. 
I have heard ladies argue, that it would be wrong to de- 
press the spirits of young people, by making them wit- 
nesses of painful and sorrowful scenes, and that their days 
of trouble would occur soon enough, without making thein 
I>articipators in those of their parents. 

Mrs. B. — It is a mistaken notion of indulgence in a 
soother to exclude her daughters from such scenes, when 
they occur in her own family ; and it is an indulgence for 
which the daughters can scarcely be grateful when they 
become wives and mothers themselves, and stand in need 
of that knowledge and experience which they might have 
obtained under the parental roof. 

If a busbaod be ill, how natural and right it is that his 
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wife diould be his chief narse and attendant. It is true^ 
his illness -may be so protracted, that she may be miable to 
undeigo the entire charge and fatigue of attending npon 
him ; yet she shcmld be ever ready to superintend the 
conduct of the nurses under her ; and should, herself, ad- 
minister his medicines. This little act of attention on her 
part, if it cannot add to their efficacy, will, at least, render 
them less disagreeable to the invalid, than if they were 
presented to him by the hands not interested in their effect* 
There are many other of those little offices, too, which may 
be more comfortably and agreeably performed by a wife, 
than they can be by any other individual ; and she should 
never, unless fat some very good cause, leave these to the 
hired nurse. When illness attacks either her husband op 

1 

her children, she will be better able to undergo the fatigue 
attending it, if she give herself up to it as much as «die 
possibly can. To some of her other duties she must, per- 
haps, devote a portidh of her time ; but, certainly, aU en- 
gagements of amusement, whether at home or abroad, she 
should. entirely forego. In such a case she ought, indeed, 
to consider any pleasure as irksome, and should give it up 
from inclination^ rather than from a sense of duty ; for a 
woman of an affectionate disposition coidd not, surely, re- 
ceive any gratification firom her usual amusements, while 
she had a husband or a child stretched on the bed of 
sickness. 

It is saidf that men are peculiarly affected by the kind- 
ness and attention shown to them in time of sickness ; and 
I think, that women are scarcely less so. When by ilbsess 
we become dependent on the services of our relations and 
friends, it is consolatory to find them willingly and cheer* 
fully bestowed upon us ; and our warmest feelings of gra- 
titude and affection are naturally excited towards those 
whq thus seek to Comfort us and alleviate our troubles. 
In aiwife these attentions and tfate devoting of self to an 
invalid husband, are better proofs of hei ^<tOM«v VstX&sst, 
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thiB any uncalled-for expressions of tenderness bestowed 
upon him at another tirae. If he has had reason pre*- 
Tiously to doubt her affiection» or if, from singularity of 
temper on either part, unhappy di£ferences have subsisted 
between them, at such a period these impressions may be 
obliterated from the memory of both, by those pleasmg 
feelings to which renewed confidence in each other's 
affection has given birth. This favourable change^ which 
may afterwards have an important effect upon their do- 
mestic happiness, must be the result of patient forbearance 
and good humour on the part of the wife, while smarting 
from the whims and fretfulness of her invalid ; and even 
by endurii^ meekly the undeserved reproaches, which, in 
^e bitterness of pain, are sometimes bestowed on the 
gentlest and most soothing of nurses. 
1 A spirit of forbearance constitutes a prominent feature 
in the character of a good nurse ; but to that she must add 
complete command over her countenance, which should 
be composed and cheerful even in the moment of the 
greatest anxiety: also a gentle and kind manner, com- 
bined with so firm a temper as not to yield to the caprice 
of the invalid on any point prejudicial to his recoveiy ; 
and prudence to withhold any communication that may 
agitate him, whether in a pleasurable or painful manner, 
should complete the character. 

Mrs. L. — Should not bad news, such as the death of 
friends or relations, intelligence of a distressing kind re- 
specting either his affairs, or those of his nearest connex- 
ions, be withheld, if possible, from a sick person, until his 
returning strength will enable him to hear the communi- 
cation with composure ? 

Mrs. B. — Yes ; and even good news should not always be 
imparted, and never, except in the most cautious manner. 
In an illness attended with any nervous irritation, bad in- 
fHlligence might cause a serious depression of spirits in 
i\w patient ; and good news, as alarming an excitation. 
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The best effects, however, are sometimes inroduced by 
good news ; and patients who have been ahnost despaired 
of, have suddenly, as it were, shaken off disease, and ra« 
pidly recovered after some pleasant intelligence has been 
communicated to them. It, nevertheless, requires jtidg- 
ment to determine the propriety of the communication ; 
and the physician should always be consulted. 

Nor is it only during illness that the arts of good nursing 
are to be displayed. As soon as the disease disappears, and 
nothing remains to be done but to avoid any thing liable 
to occasion a relapse, and to strengthen the system, care 
must be taken to provide nourishment suitable to the state 
of the patient. It should be in readiness at the veiy mo^ 
ment h& asks for it, or at the times which, probably, the 
professional attendant has stated as proper for nourishment 
to be given. In cases- of extreme weakness, the least 
delay in giving the food often causes faintness, and, some- 
times, the total loss of appetite in the invalid ; and this 
cannot occur without retarding his progress towards re- 
coveiy. Nature, at such a time, demands imperatively, 
and must be obeyed. The quantity of nourishment and 
its nature are generally determined by the medical gentle- 
man in attendance ; but, in the fint stages of convalescence, 
they usually consist of a light and farinaceous matter, such 
as arrow-root, sago : or such as chicken-broth, and beef- 
tea. After these have had their day, nourishment. of a 
more solid kind may be given ; but it should be adminis- 
tered cautiously, and, at first, in small quantities. The 
craving appetite of convalescency is never to be gratified 
to its utmost. The powers of the stomach, when weak- 
ened by disease, will not digest any great portion of food 
at one time , and if the patient have not strength of mind 
enough to resist, the firmness of the good nurse most inter- 
pose itself, and, by a steady denial of more than the proper 
quantity of food, avert the injury which the patient would 
bring upon himself. During the various stA.<^<^% ^^ ^^^^^ ^ 
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Urn attentive nurse will not confine her powen mevely to 
fiipply the invalid with alimeoty but she wiU also strive to 
lender the time less iiksome and tedious to hiniy who la, 
peifaapsy already weaiy of the sick room* and impatient 
for emancipation from it. She* wiU read to him anmaiiig; 
and light works, of a nature not to call forth any stioi^ 
emotion on his part, but sufficiently interestiiig^ to tempt 
him to withdraw his attention from himselfy and to fix it 
upon a subject of a less anxious nature than his own healtfi. 
Anxiety, whatever be the cause of it, is veiy unfavounUe 
to convalescence. At other times, when he is not in the 
humour to attend to reading, she will strive to convene 
with him on agreeable and lively topics, also foreign to 
his state of health, or if she levert to that, it will be with 
the view of encouraging him to lookibrwaid to the eigfly- 
ment of letewed health ; and, if that be improbable, die 
wiU discover other sources of comfort with which to cfaeer 
and solace him. 

Mrs. L.-— You make the character of the good nurse 
rather an arduous one ; and to attain it, must require the 
abandonment of every selfish feeling. I am afraid there 
are many who would find it no easy task to personate the 
character of the good nurse, for any length of time. Will 
you, now, oblige me with some particulars relative to the 
management of children when they are ill ? 

Mas. B. — The chief difficulties in nursing sick child- 
ren, are the impossibility of particularly ascertaining 
the symptoms of their indisposition, and, also, the trouble 
of administering medicine to them. In infancy the former 
difficulty is unavoidable ; but I believe that the latter is 
frequently owing to early mismanagement. I have 
known children upon whom hours of entreaty were wasted 
m persuading them to take a dose of medicine, and even 
then without success, until some bribe had been added ; 
vvhile other children, merely to obtain their motbefs 
uppmhatlon, and with no other reward than this, except 
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peiiLapi the additional pririlege of bre^daatuig with her 
on the moniing on which the pt^sic was to be taken, hve 
swaliowed.it down as sooa as it was piesented to Iham. 
It is the eaHy auliJBction of a child's will to that of his 
pBients which lendera his oiaoa^meDt eas;') «Uber in 
sickness or in health. 

There have been instances of child- 
ren fallinf^ a sacnfice to their own wil> 
fulness, in refusing to taJu isedkines 
when it has heea absolutely necessaiy. 
To prevent (his, a qwxKi has been in- 
Tented, bj which medicines in a fluid 
form can easily be administered to 
any child. The bowl of this spoon, 
a, will contain as much as a desert 
spoon, but is made rather tcmger and 
not so wide ; it has a short hollow 
handle, 6, which has an opening both 
into the bowl of the spoon, at c, and 
at d, the oppodte extremity. A lid c, 
" which opens with a hinge J^ covers the 
spoon, exupt oeai the lip g, where . 
a space is lefl to allow the contents 
of the spoon to be poured out. In using it, the lid is railed . 
to admit the dose of medicine to be poured into it, aiiei 
which it is closely shut down : and the e&ct is such, that 
when a finger is pressed upon the open extremity of the 
handle, scarcely any of the liquid escapes, in whatever 
position the spoon is held. After the spoon is filled, it 
^uld be held firmly ia the right hand, the middle finger 
of wbicfa must press upon, and close the orillce at the end 
of the handle. The childshould then be laid, backward, 
on the koee, bis head reclining oo the left arm ; and, as 
soon as the spoon is fairly in the modth, let it be pressed 
down upon the tongue, when, by lenun'oi^ 4i&^a«j,« S^ao^ 
21 
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tiie opening of the handle, the whole dose will be suddenly 
jHTOjected into the stomach of the child.* 

Mrs. L. — I have frequently observed, that when a child 
b ill, the servants crowd into the room^^ndeirthe pretence 
of nursing the invalid, although I suspect they meet there 
for their own amusement, and to gossip. This surely is 
improper ; and the noise and bustle which they may cause, 
do much harm to the invalid. Are not these foffioient 
reasons for prohibiting the custom ? 

Mrs. £. — Certainly. And, besides the evils which you 
have noticed, they frequently take with them cakes and 
sweetmeats, and tempt the sick child to eat them, at a 
time when abstinence is perhaps the chief medicine he 
requires ; a remedy which servants are veiy apt to con- 
sider as the greatest punishment that can be inflicted on 
any one. From a mistaken kindness, they think it neces- 
sary to induce the invalid to eat, even when the orders of 
his doctor forbid it; and when his own disinclination for 
food indicates the necessity of abstinence. 

Mrs. L. — I have heard sensible people say, that durii^ 
the illness of a child, it is desirable not to indulge it more 
than usual, if possible. This is a hard task for a mother, 
whose increased anxiety and desire to promote the com- 
fort of a sick child, often gain the ascendancy over her 
judgment. 

Mrs. B. — The weakness of a parent at such a time 
may be excused, although it would spare her a harassing 
struggle for supremacy, upon the recoveiy of her child, if 
she could, while watching over the symptoms, and adminis- 
tering eveiy proper remedy, hide some part of her tender- 
ness and solicitude from the object of her care. Too much 
indulgence during illness sometimes induces also a dispo- 
sition to disingenuousness in children, which leads them to 

* Thif ipoon, which was invented by Dr. A. T. Tbomion, 'ofHindc- 
Oinet, may be had tnm. Mx. GVVMOtit tLWeTtinlUif 71 Bishopmate-ScnM- 
wUbla. 
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ieign or to exaggerate the account of their symptoms. 
Unobserved watchfulness on the part of the mother is 
peculiarly necessary also> when the child becomes conva- 
lescent, because it is with children as with adults, the 
more the attention is withdrawn from personal feelings, the 
more favourably will the recovery proceed. 

The complaints of children are generally much connected 
with the state of their bowels. On the first appearance 
of any symptoms of illness, these should be freely opened ; 
and if no amendment afterwards takes place, medical 
advice should be instantly obtained. The inspection of 
the evacuations will enable some opinion to be formed of 
the nature of the disease, if seated in the bowels. This 
inspection should not be intrusted to servants, who, either 
from ignorance or carelessness, may, by not giving a proper 
account bf it, mislead the opinion respecting the nature of 
the complaibt. 

The recovery of children from acute diseases requires 
much care and watchfulness. When they are taken out 
of doors, during the first two or three weeks of conva^ 
lescence, their mother should accompany them, to prevent 
over-fatigue in walkii^, or in any exercise, from which 
fatal consequences have been sometimes known to result. 
It is also desirable, after acute diseases, that the meals 
should be superintended by some one capable of prevent- 
ing errors, both in respect to the quantity and the quality 
of the food. The state of the bowels must also be attended 
to, as any continued irregularity in them would be lial^le 
to renew the disease, or to render recovery lingenng. 
Suitable amusements should be provided, in order to dis- 
pel any approach to low spirits, and to firetfuiness. 

Mrs. L. — How should servants be managed when ill ? 

Mrs. B. — Servants, when ill, jequire the same kind nf 
management as children. They are often very wayward,* 
and unwilling to take the medicines prescribed for them. 
On this account, these should be giveti Vq ^w3\ ^x^ftRxN^i 
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Aeir mistress, or by a supenor servant who can be de- 
pend^ upon, and who will no^ from false kindness, peraiic 
them to practise any deception in this respect. Their aid, 
also, is reqiibite to look after other servants when fhey 
are ill ; for, if left to themselves, they will seldom^on the 
approach of recovery, show either prudence or forbear- 
ance in the choice and quantity of their food. A sick 
servant should be seen at least once in the day by her 
mistress ; and, if possible, also, when the medical visit is 
paid. It is a part of the. domestic duty of a lady, .to a^ 
certain the exact state of any invalid among her household. 
When there is a want either of comforts or of cleanliness 
in the sick room, or any inattention towards the invalid 
from her fellow-servant^ the censure belongs undoubtedly 
to the head of the family, whose general surperintendence 
would have secured the sick person from neglect* and 
whose example would have shamed into kindness all the 
unfeeling or careless members of her family. 

It is a provoking characteristic of servants, that they 
allow themselves to be completely overtaken by illness, 
before they will mention it, or give way to it in the least. 
By neglecting to take early notice of disease, and refusing 
alleviation from medicine and other means, it.gains power ; 
and, thus, the patient's sufferings and the general incon- 
venience of the family are augmented, merely, I believe, 
from the dread of being doctored. 

If the illness of a servant be of short duration, the work 
may probably be managed among the other servants ; but 
if it be protracted, it will be found advisable to fill up the 
place with a temporary assistant, lest the other servants 
become discontented or over-worked. 

Want of gratitude in servants, who have experienced tlie 
greatest kindness during illness, is the complaint of many ; 
and there are instances to justify the assertion, although I 
believe there are as many proofs of grateful attachment 
to weigh in the opposllc ba\awce. Y<i\^ vC wc do meet 
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wicd ingratitude, our cares and desire to do good should 
not be diminished, sinc^ in no instance can the filings of 
others justify any omissions in kindness or duty on our 
part. 

Mrs. L, — Do you not think that the expenses attendant 
on the illness of a domestic i^MMild be defrayed by her 
employer ? Perhaps there is no injustice in refusing to do 
60 ; but it appears to me to be an unfeeling act, to suffer 
the small earnings of a- servant's labour to, be sunk in the 
heavy expenses of an iUnesp^ incurred, perhaps, by over- 
exertion, or by the discharge of some of the duties of her 
place. Are you of this opinion ? 

Mrs. B.— Undoubtedly : I think there are very few 
cases in which the mecUcal debt of a servant, falling iU 
while discharging her duty to her employers, should not 
be defrayed by them ; and by them, also, should the ex- 
pense be' met of her removal into the countiy, provided 
chapge of air is deemed necessaiy for the re-establi^- 
ment of health. On recoverii^ from acute diseases, this 
change is generaUy very desirable ; but uidess the friends ' 
of the servant, to whom it is natural she should wish to 
be removed, live in good air, and are able to provide her 
with suitable nourishment, her strength may perhaps return 
to her more rapidly, by remaining in her place, in pos- 
session of the comforts necessaiy for thA entire restoration 
of her strength. 

Mrs. L. — ^How inconvenient must be the illness of the 
mistress of a family ! especially if of any length. What 
embarrassment it may occasion ! Without the hand which 
.regulates and keeps the whde in action, I am afraid tfie 
best arranged family would soon betray symptoms of 
confusion. 

Mrs. 6. — ^The better a family has been regulated, the 
longer will it continue unchanged, by any circumstances 
that may occur. But if some inconveniences attend the 
illness of the heads of families, some a'^N^ivVaj^'^ ^as^Xj!^ 
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derived from them. Under such circumstances you would 
have an opportunity to illustrate, by your example, the 
beauty of patience, fortitude, and resignation. At the 
same time, the exercise of these qualities vtrould not forbid 
that rational solicitude for life, which induces a strict ad- 
herence to the advice and measures prescribed for your 
relief; indeed, as a wife or a mother, you would be uo- 
J4i3tifiable, were you to neglect the proper means by which 
you might be restored to health and usefulness. It would 
be deserting your duties, and valuing too cheaply the gift 
of life, not to avail yourself of those specifics for disease 
which God has created, and of which human knowledge 
has discovered the application. If God see fit, in your 
case, to bless the means employed for the restoratioo of 
your health, testify your gratitude to Him, and if othev- 
M^ise^ teach your children and dependants to bow submit' 
sively to His will. 

Our own illness should also excite in us thaddul and 
affectionate feelings towards those who devote themselves 
to us, during our continuance in this state of dependence 
and bodily infirmity. And these feelings should be evinced 
by giving them neither unnecessary trouble nor pain by 
uttering as few complaints as possible ; by not indulging 
irritable and pettish feelings ; and by receiving, even from 
the humblest of our attendants^ every attention with thank- 
fulness. A long illness, unfortunately, has not always these 
cfiects ; but tends, rather, to render us selfish and regard- 
less of those, who, in their attendance upon us, undeigo 
many privations of rest and comfort, great fat^^ of 
botiy, and much anxiety of mind. 

As soon as we become convalescent, we should show 
lliat it is our desire not to continue, longer than necessaiy, 
helpless and burdensome ; and as each day brings back 
some portion of our strength, it should also witness some 
few efiforts, on our part, of returning usefulness, although 
(his should be done cautiously^ and without the risk oi 
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incuRing fatigue beyond our powers. Wc may, tcij 
properly, be desirous not to set a bad example to others 
of ovei^-indulgence ; but still we must be prudent, and not 
throw ourselres back into disease, by any exertion to 
which our strength is unequal. As the mind- is weak- 
ened, as well as the body, by illness,' we should be upon 
our guard to resist improper interference, however well 
meant. Thus nurses are apt to place their wisdom in 
competition with that of the medical gentleman who at- 
tends ; and to endeavour, when he is absent, to undermine 
the confidence of the patient in him. Sometimes they are 
urgent that a favourite nostrum should be tried, of the 
success of which they appear to be so certain, that an 
invalid much enfeebled by illness has scarcely resolution 
to resist their solicitations. Yet, if you value your life, do 
not put it thus in the charge of ignorance, when know- 
ledge and talent are within your reach. 

Mrs. L. — I hope I shall never be so weakened by ill- 
ness as to lose sight of the boundary beyond which no 
nurse should pass : but I wish to ask you if it would noft* 
be desirable for the mother or mistress of a family to haVe 
a general knowledge of the nature and treatment of those 
diseases which may some .time or other occur in her 
house ? I do not mean that her knowledge should be of 
that kind, or of sufficient extent, to render her presump- 
tuous, and to prompt her to depend too n^uch cii her own 
judgment, or induce her to attempt, herself, the cure of 
such complaints. This I know you would properly con- 
demn, iconsidering it as an error liable to entail fatal, con- 
sequences. The knowledge' which it appears to me well 
to possess, may be termed extira-professional ; and should 
include the ^leatment of any disease on those points which 
do not come within the pale of medical jurisdiction. 

Mrs. B.r-What you have just said, reminds me, that In 
my desk I baye a paper drawn up by a professional gen- 
jtleman, and which will, I think, furnish youyrltk^&d^^s^Sssir 
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mation joa require ; at least as far as regardi the nu a fnig 
and attentioo which diseases require from the unpiofes* 
sional attendant. Omitting a prefatory remaik, addreswd 
to me individually, I will read it to you. 

** It is df considerable importance to acqmre fte know- 
ledge of the class to which any disease belongs ; aa it 
allays unnecessary iears, inspires confidence in the attend- 
ants of the sick room, and points out the means by whkb 
contagious and infectious ailments may be prevented from 
extending. 

All diseases may be regarded, by the mnprofesnomH 
observer, as belonging to one or other of the three IblJow- 
ing classes : — 1. ChrUagiow diseases. 2. htfeathwB dis- 
eases. 3. ^Toip^onlagioui diseases. 

Tour medical man will tell you die name of any com- 
plaint which may occur in your house ; and by referring' 
to the following list you will find to which of the three 
classes it belong. 

1. Contagious diseases are those which are comma* 
hicated from one individual to another, by ttntch or imme- 
diate contact. They may be also conveyed by the clothes, 
or bedding of the patient. They are happily few in 
number ; and the following are the chief diseases of thb 
description :— 

a. Mumps, which are characterized by painful swellings 
of the glands at the angles of the jaws, and attended by 
an intermittent fever, require that the patient be kept in a 
modemte temperature ; and that warmth be maintained 
in the swellings by flannels. In this disease, sudden ex- 
}>osure to cold is apt to repel the swelling in the glands of 
the face and neck, and to cause the formation of sympa- 
tlietic swellings in other parts of the body. The diet 
should be of a vegetable and farinaceous kind. 

L Puruhni Ophthalmia. In this affection, the dischaige 
u-ora the eyes is capable of communicating the disease* 
u' .ipnJicd to the oyos of a healthy person. T\»c towels 
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tberefore, of the patient should not be used by other per- 
sons ; and the nurse or any other attendant, immediately 
after having syringed or washed the eyes of the patSent, 
should wa^ her hands. Also in syringing the patient's 
eyes, care should be taken that none of the disdiaige 
spurts into the eyes of the attendant. A child afflicted 
with purulent ophthalmia should be kept apart from other 
children ; and should not even sleep with the mother o^ 
the nurse. 

c. ErysipeUts is distinguished by diffused swelling, ae« 
companied with a red blush or suffiision on the face, arms 
or legs, which feel burning hot, and is attended with 
symptoms of fever. The apartment of the patient should 
be cool and well ventilated; and the changes of linen 
should be frequent. When vesication takes place, tiie 
nurse should cover any scratch in her hand with oil or 
lard, when touching the discharge ; and, immediately after 
she has been handling the parts, should wash her hands 
with soap and warm water. All the directions of the 
medical attendant regarding local applications diould be 
strictly obeyed. The diet should be of a vegetable and 
farinaceous kind. 

d. Ringworm of the Scalp. This disease appears m 
distinct patches, of a nearly circular form, of small yellow 
pustules upon the hairy scalp, the forehead, and the neck. 
Sometimes the hair falls off at these patcheSf and the cir- 
cles remain red, scurfy, and dry. Children who are 
affected with this disease of the head should be separated 
from other children; and great attention is requisite to 
apply regularly the ointments which are necessary for 
stimulatii^ the scalp, and exciting a more healthy action 
io the diseased vessels of the affected parts. It is a dis* 
ease which often resists every remedy ; but as it may be 
safely treated by local applications, I may venture to men- 
tion a generally successful mode of managing it, when the 
patches become dry gind inert. In this s\aXft>\e\.^^\«K\ 
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be shavedy then wash it well with warm water and soapfi 
aod apply to the affected spots a solution of nitrate oi 
silver, in the proportion of six grains to an ounce of digUlUi 
water, until it occasion a slight soreness of the sur£3u:e». 
which may aflberwards be healed by the common tar oint-^ 
ment. When this fails, the cuticle may be destroyed by 
X)encilliiig it with strong acetic acid ; and afterwards heal- 
11^ the sore thu9- produced with tar ointment Another 
method is to apply a depilatory ointment, composed of 
equal parts of weak quicklime, alum, oxyd of iron, and 
carbonate of potash, mixed up with a sufficient quantity of 
lard. During this application, which must be confined to 
the affected parts, the hairs and scurf must be removed by 
washii^ with soap and water. 

- In the nonrcontagions scald-head, danger has sometimes 
followed a sudden retrocession of the eruption ; and, there.* 
fore, the application of local remedies should never be 
fried without medical advice. 

e. Itch, It is scarcely requisite to caution a mistress to 
separate from the rest of the family the individual who 
may, unfortunately, have caught this disease. It is never 
a primary disease, except in the lowest and most uncleanly 
of the poor ; but is generally, communicated by close in- 
tercourse with an affected person. It is not difficult to 
cure ; and unless under some very peculiar circumstances, 
np risk attends the use of local applications for that pur- 
pose. The best ointment is composed of equal parts (saj- 
on ounce) of sulphur, of bay-berries finely powered, and 
of white vitriol (sulphate of zinc), and ten drops oL 
essence of bergamot ; the whole of which must be mixed 
up into an ointment, with olive oil. The half of the body 
should be anointed with this every night ; and at the same 
time, and each morning,, a tea-spoonful of sulphur should 
be taken internally. 

2. Infectious diseases are those which can be com- 
municated from one individual to another, through the me- 
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*^Kak of the air. The foUowiog are generally r^aided as 
of this description : 

•a. Hooping-coughs the symptoms of which have beeii 
aheady noticed, requires that the patient be )cept in a room 
well ventilated, but free finom currents of air^ and of a 
summer temperature ; while a strict adherence to a milk 
and vegetable diet has been found beneficial. 

b. Dysentery is characterized by the purging of mucous 
or gelatinous matter mixed with blood ; a constant inclina- 
tion to stool, and continued fever : it requires free ventila- 
tion, cool apartments, frequent changes of linen, and the 
instant removal of all evacuations. * 

c. Scarlet Fever^ which has been already described, re- 
quires a cool apartment, very free ventilation, and fi:equent 
chaises of linen. The attendant should always stand to 
windward of the patient. As scarlet fever occurs only 
once in life ; in choosing a sick nurse, the fact of her havii^ 
had the disease should be ascertained. She should, also^ 
have good sight, and a steady hand, as in bad cases of 
ulceration of the throat, the ulcers ^re required to be 
syrii^ed and touched with various local applications by 
the nurse. 

d. Measles have also been described. They require a 
warm, or at least, a temperate apartment, free from cui^ 
rents of air. All sudden alternations of heat and cold are 
dai^erous. Clean linen should be very carefully aired. 
Stimulants, such as saffron and camphor, whi^h are some- 
times advised to be given by ignorant nurses, with the 
view of throwing^.out the eruption, are highly dangerous. 
The diet should be larinaceoiiSr the beverage, toast and 
water, rennet whey, barley water, and thin gruel. 

! e. SmaU-pox. In this loathsome disease, the apartments 
should be capacious, cool, and well ventilated. The wji^ 
dows should be open day and night, and the linen daily 
chai^d ; indeed, during the maturation of the pustules* 
it should be^changed twice in the course of thB isc^. XW 
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j^atient should be often taken out of bed and canried iBli» 
the open air. Other children in a family should be pio- 
l^ibited from entering the sick room» even if they have 
been vaccinated ; but they need not leave the house, as 
the infectious exhaiat'on from the body of the patient is 
soon diluted^ and rendered inert in the atmosphere. After 
the disease is over, the room should be carefidly fumigated^ 
and the bed and bedding scoured. The diet should be of 
farinaceous substances ; milk, ripe acidulous fruiCs ; and 
the drink should consist of toast and water, lemonades, ami 
whey 

y*. (Mckm-pox differs from small pox not only in the in* 
tensity of the fever, but in the character of the eniptioD^ 
which is vesicular, instead of being pustular. The vesi^ 
cles seem as if fanned by sprinkling boiling water from a 
loose brush over the body, it requires the same nursing 
as small-pox ; but less attention, as it is a milder disease. 

g. l^ypkus Fever. In this formidable disease it is neces- 
saiy to impress on the minds of nurses, and the other attend- 
ants in the sick-room^ that the effluvia by which this dis- 
ease is communicated, is more concentrated, and, conse- 
quently, more virulent, in a stagnant than in a free air; 
hence the advantage of free ventilation, both for the sake 
of the patient, and of the nurse and the attendants. If 
the apartment be large, aiiy, and clean, and the attendants 
keep to the windward of the patient, there is little dangei* 
of the infection of typhus proving injurious. 

The diet should be chiefly farinaceous, with milk and 
light broths. The quantity of wine ordered by the medi- 
cal attendants should be strictly administered, but not 
exceeded. 

The sheets and body-linen ought to be changed twice 
in the twenty-four hours ; and instantly removed from the 
room, as well as all the evacuations. Some people ima* 
gine there is less danger of infection from the linen which is 
brought from the invalid, if it be immened in cold water as 
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HX)0 an it is removed from ihe room ; and they recommend 
that tubs of cold water should stand by the chamber-door in 
readiness for the linen, and as soon as it is plunged in, that 
it should be carried to the laundress, who, as well as the 
other individuals who are obliged to handle the linen, will 
not be so liable to suffer from it, as if it had not undei^ne 
this immersion. It is useful to mix the water into whicii 
the linen is thrown with some of the chloride d* lime ;* 
and, if some of this fluid be put into the bed-pan or night- 
chair, the air of &e chamber will be kept free from foetid 
odours. 

h. Consumption. In this melancholy disease, the patient 
should sleep alone. The apartment should be laige and 
well ventilated : but the temperature should be mild an,d 
as equable as possible : it should not exceed 60^ or 65^ 
Fahr. The diet should be light, consisting chiefy of milk, 
v^;etables, raisins, and farinaceous substances. The food 
should be taken in small quantities, and at long intervals. 
The invalid should taJce moderate exercise, either in a 
carnage or on horseback ; sailit^ and swinging are also 
desirable in fine mild weather. 

When contagious, or infectious diseases, unfortunately^ 
break out in a family, it is necessary to instil into the minds 
of your nurses and servants, both by piecept and by per- 
sonal example, the necessity of maintaining a fearless mind 
in their intercourse with the sick ; for nothing renders the 
habit so susceptible of the poison of contagion or of 
infection, as fear, and any of the depressing passions. The 
diet of those who attend in the sidk-room, should be more 
generous than usual ; and they should be instructed never 
to lean over the patient, and always to stand on that side 
of the b^d from which the current of ak, which is admitted 
into the room, is flowing. A fire in a sick-room>if k be 

* Or common 1«y. Strong Iqr, or pfyroUgneoxis acifl| may abo be advau- 
tafkMuly put into tka oieliMoair.-^Aflwr. E4 
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a spacious apartmeDt, is useful in winter, for promot ij y 
ventilation ; but, with the exception of measles and hoop- 
iag-caogh, contagious and infectious diseases require cool 
air. Cleanliness in every respect, both as regards the 
ablution of the body of the patient, and frequent changes 
of linen, and the immediate removal from the room ot 
eveiy thing likely to create a smell, are essential in every 
sick room ; but more particularly when the diseases are 
either coqtagious or infectious. By such management, 
and with due precaution* diseases of these classes rarely 
extend. 

3. NoN-coNTioions DISEASES ^Comprehend .all thoAe 
which are incidental to the body, and which have not 
been enumerated under the heads cantagioui and tn^diotfc. 
Although they are too numerous to be partipularly notioedf 
yet a few hints regarding the nursing, and the extra-pio- 
fessional attention which they require,, may be given under 
the heads of inflammatory diseases, and dueases of debility* 

a. Inflammatory diseases. Except when the chest is the 
deat of disease, these diseases require a low or cold tem 
perature, and free ventilation ; and even when the lungs 
are affected, the temperature should not be high, but in 
ventilating the apartments, currents of air should be care- 
fully avoided. Directions .regarding diet are generaUy 
igiven by the medical attendant ; but wiien this is not the 
<^ase, it may be laid down as a general rule, to avoid g^vipg 
animal food, wine, ^irits, porter, or any stimulant, in this 
class of complaints. The best diet consists of fruit, arrow- 
root, and similar farinaceous substances ; the drink should 
be toast and wcOer, weak tea, rennet whey, and lemonade. 

The medical treatment of inflammatory complaints is 
generally more active than in nervous affections ; and as 
they run their course veiy rapidly, very much depends (» 
strict attention to the directions of the physician or medi- 
cal practitioner, both as regards regimen and medicine* 
it is not to be imagined that a medicine may be given at 
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m^ tiine» in diseases of this kind ; for in none does th« 
practitioner more decidedly calculate upon its effects, and 
unless it -be given at the prescribed periods, he cannot be 
answerable for the result. The intention of giving drugs 
in divided doses, is to renew or maintain some specific 
effect, which they are intended to produce in the habit ; 
and unless this be done, no progress cap be made towards 
a cure. The practice of glvit^ remedies, at distant and, 
irregular intervals, may be said to resemble what is termed 
marking time in the evolutions of the soldier, who appears 
in this manoeuvre to be marching, but never advances fipia 
the spot on which he originally stood. This admonition^ 
regarding the administerii^ medicines as ordered, is, espe-^ 
cially, directed to those mothers, whose iU-judged tender-- 
ness and indulgence make them yield to the entreaties of. 
their invalid children, to be spared an occasional dose of 
medicine. 

When it is desirable to promote perspiration, the commoa- 
error of supposii^ that this is to be produced by external 
heat, or by drinking hot liquids, should be avoided : on 
the comrary, a copious draught of cdd water and light 
bed coverings, often aid perspiration, independent of the 
medicines which are given to produce that effect, by di^ 
minishing the heat and excitement of fever. 

In convalescence from acute diseases, relations and 
nurses are generally too anxiou» to recruit the strength, and 
in their over-haste to get the patient well,, often do mucl^ 
harm, and bring on. a renewal of the disease. A relapse, 
in proportion as the habit is debilitated,, is move hazardous, 
than the first attack, of a disease, and the recovery more 
protracted, if it ultimately take place. Both food and 
exercise should be restricted for some time after an acute 
disease is cured ; and the patient should be guided towards, 
health, like an infant in his first eibrts to walk. He should 
proceed timidly and very gradually^ in renewing all his^ 
former habit$ and employments* Kecover^ is o&sa^ 
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impeded by too great an anxiety to return to the pursiuts 
either of business or pleasure, which bad engaged the 
patienf s attention previous to his illness. In young pa- 
tients it is absolutely necessary to restrain the appetite, 
which, during convalescence, frequently becomes vora- 
cious, and all the bad effects of over-indulgence would 
follow, if it were not for the control of the parent. 

When it is necessary to bleed a patient in an inflamma- 
tory disease, it is absurd and annoying to the suigeoo to 
prepate, as is usual, the scent-bottle, and other means to 
prevent fainting ; for his object, in general, is to produce 
that very effect, which these volatile bodies are intended 
to counteract. No interference of this kind, on the part 
of the nurses, should be permitted ; and if a patient hinif 
he should be left with entire confidence to the care of the 
surgeon. The cups containing the blood, without being 
agitated, should be set aside in a cool place. The ap» 
pearance of the vital fluid when taken by the lancet irom 
the arm, or any other part, in a continued stream, after 
standing some time, often determines the necessity of re- 
peating the operation. 

When danger is apprehended, and indeed in the sick 
room at all times, the countenances of relations and attend- 
ants should not betray the anxiety which they feel. Those 
who cannot command their feelings are unfit to enter the 
apartment of an invalid. A cheerful countenance, a cool 
collected manner, lively conversation when talking is advi- 
sable, and gentleness in performing any little office about 
the patient, with a steady manner to cany through the ob- 
ject required, are qualifications of great importance in the 
attendants of patients suffering from acute diseases. Pain 
is often forgotten when the attention is diverted from the 
seat of it, a^nd nature is then left to pursue her remedial 
efforts undisturbed, and with a greater certainty of success. 

2. Diseases of Debility. — Under this term may be com- 
pi-ehended all those diseases, which are chiefly attended 
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by a disordered state of the digestire oigans, and of the 
nervous system ; and these^ consequently, have more or 
less, a considerable influence on the mind. They requhe, 
therefore, both physical and moral management. 

The physical management consists in attention to diei^ 
doifdng, and exercise. In weakened digestions, every ar- 
ticle of diet which is likely to prove acescent should be 
avoided ; such as every thing termed a made dish, pastiy, 
sweet things of eveiy description, and raw vegetable 
matter. Animal ibod, if of a mild quality, is more diges- 
tible than vegetable, and solids are more digestible than 
fluids. Flatulent food is particularly injurious, as it not 
ody oppresses the stomach by the distension it causes, but 
occasions hypochondriasis and depressed spirits. If no 
organic afifection be present, spiced food and other stimu- 
lant articles of diet may be permitted, but hi this the 
directions of the medical man should be solicited. Al- 
though salt be an assistant to digestion, yet salted meat, 
such as ham, bacon, hung beef, and similar articles, are 
very indigestible. Animal food is easier of digestion, and 
more nutritious than fish, but it is also more heating. A 
weak person should eat, at least, four times in the day, 
and the first and second meal, or breakfast and dinner, 
should be the most substantial of the meals. In debili- 
tated habits, an eariy dinner is preferable to a late one, 
and, in this case, a supper is requisite ; and although a 
little animal food may sometimes be admissible, yet as a 
general rule meat suppers are injurious. 

With regard to clothings in diseases of debility, and 
particularly those connected with the stomach and diges- 
tive oigans, it is of great importance to maintain the due 
action of the skin. The closing therefore should be suited 
for this purpose, warm but not heavy ; the extremities in 
particular should be kept of an equable and natural teub 
perature. 
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Much depends on exercise ; especially iot children la* 
bourii^ under diseases of debility. The long-contmueii 
e£foits of a judicious and skilful medical attendant maybe 
completely overthrown, although on the poiat of b«iii||^ 
successful, by a child being overwalked. Weak and de* 
licate children should be allowed and encouraged to run 
about in situations, where each eSori can be followed by 
a temporary rest, that is, where they can either run, walk^ 
ax sit down, as inclination prompts them, but they should 
never be compelled to take a walk. Either horse exercise, 
sailing* or riding, in debilitated habits, is to be preferred 
to walking ; and all exercise should be taken by invalids 
in the morning and early part of the day ; for ^y gene:- 
ralfy exjierience in the evening a low kind of fever irom 
the eflbrts of the day. 

With lespect to the moral management ; it should alwq^ 
be remembered, that in every case of debility the nervous 
system is very susceptible to impressions ; and, therefoiei 
the conduct of parents and attendants towards children 
ishould be accordingly regulated. If too much tenderness 
and sympathy be shown to them, the already morbid sus- 
ceptibility is increased, and the patient is rendered too 
much alive to personal feelings and comforts ; and many 
circumstances, which would be otherwise overlooked, be- 
come sources of irritation and annoyance. 

In nervous affections, sympathy is very injurious to the 
patient, whose attention cannot be too much weaned from 
his own feelings^ Medical men, who have studied the 
human mind as well as the bo^y, have, judged it expedient, 
and have found it not difficult, to lead a hypochondriac to 
believe that he is afflicted with some disease, the symp- 
toms of which the doctor chooses to enumerate, and con- 
siders as connected with that disease. He should enjoin 
the relatives or the friends of an hypochondriac to display 
a certain degree of indifference to his complaints, and 
aJiva/s to endeavour to keep up in his mind the belief that 
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he is capable of sharing, both in the* business and aoiUM- 
ments of the family. 

Frequent change of society, which imposes on the 
patient some little restraint of his feelings, and compels 
him to a degree of mental exertion on subjects uncon- 
nected with himself, has been in some cases found to be 
beneficial ; but, unfortunately, this remedy is the one most 
repugnant to the feelings of tiie hypochondriac, vibo would, 
if he could, shut himself up from the observation of every 
one, and give free indulgence to his melancholy thoughts. 
And rarely is it that those around him have courage and 
steadiness enough to enforce a plan of this kind, the bare 
mention of which occasions a distressing degree of 
imtation. 

With ycMii^ people it is less difficult than with their 
seniors to efiect a change in the circumstances of their 
situation, and to remove them from under the influence of 
their friends, whose mode of treatment has, from the pe* 
culiar tendencies, of the invalids, been unfavourable: to 
them. In the case of a young lady whose mother was too 
indulgentyi this plan met with complete success. She was 
so much tiie object of her mother's attentive and anxious 
cares, that every little feeling which she experienced, be- 
came a matter of consequence, and of medical treatment ; 
and at length she did little else than recline the whole day 
OD a sofa, complaining of a thousand ailments whidi ex- 
isted only in her imagination. She never rose to breakfasty 
but considered herself to be in such a debilitated state, 
that every little exertion was a matter of impossibility. 
With all this she was fond o^ gayety and high society, and 
would occasionally rouse herself after a dajr of apatbjc to 
dress for a ball, at which she would dance until morning:. 
A sensible friend, who found that she could, when excitedf 
dance Jive miles, although she could not Tooalk one^ ccm- 
trived to separate her for some time from her mother, and 
by proper management stimulated U«t V^ v\^. ^^vi^ 
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habits as her age requAed, for the maintenance of her 
health ; and, thus, she was rescued from a life of wretch- 
edness, which, under her mother's management, might have 
ended in a mad-house. 

It is, however, equally ii^urious. to treat with harshness, 
or to ridicule the complaints of tlie hypochondriac ; and 
as the physician is often obliged to humour the patient, 
and to prescribe what is teimed a placeboy so relations 
and others should, when the patient appears from in- 
creased irritation to require soothing, listen to a string of 
complaints, which they know to be in a great measure ex- 
aggerated, rather than by totally disregarding and ridiculing 
them, add to the irritation of mind of the individual, who, 
notwithstanding his fancies, is actually in a state of disease. 

I have already said, that every thiiig leading to moibid 
sensibility should be avoided, particularly in young females, 
who are by nature timid and sensitive ; and some of the 
accomplishments of modem times, particularly music, have 
this tendency. They increase the nervous susceptibility 
to a degree which is truly alarming. A lady, who was 
educated with too much tenderness, whose feelings were 
carefully guarded from every shock and affliction which 
could be averted, and whose imagination had been culti- 
vated in the school of romance and sentiment, having mar- 
ried, suffered fifteen successive miscarriages, and never 
would have become a mother, had she not been deprived 
of her harp, and every work of imagination, and confined 
to her bed for seven months. I have seen this lady so 
overcome with her own music, as to shed tears. Morbid 
nervous susceptibility is also productive of another evil ; 
it renders a person liable to fall into some diseases, such 
as epilepsy, hysteria, and mania, merely from seeing others 
in the paroxysms who are afflicted with them. And in a 
case of this kind, such complaints can only be cured by 
moral management. The celebrated Boerhaave was con- 
sulted respecting an epileplic aUaick) vrhich at a certain 
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hour dailyi fell upon the whole of a schod of youDg gida, 
On iDquiring the histoiy of the case, he found the com- 
plaint had originated in sympathy with one of the giris 
who had epilepsy. Havu^ ascertained this fact, he judi- 
ciously concluded that the disease could be cured only by 
a counteraction in the nerrous systemi and conceived this 
expedient, as the best remedy : — ^He ordered the school- 
mistress to have the kitchen poker made red-hot, at the 
time that the girls were usually attacked; and having 
called at that time, he seized the poker, and marching with 
a solemn gait and air into the school, told the children that 
he meant to thrust the red-hot poker down the throat of 
the first who was seized with the fit. The consequence 
was, that the effort of mind, which in checking the ap- 
proach of the &tf each little one was compelled to make, 
succeeded ; and, the habit beipg broken, the complaint 
never appeared again in the school." 

Thus ends this little manuscript, which contains much 
useful information 

Mrs. L. — ^I am obliged to you for communicating it to 
me ; it has given me a greater insight on the subjects of 
which it treats, than I ever expected to obtain. 

The choice of a medical attendant is the tsubject on 
which 1 now wish to know your opinion. 

Mas. £. — ^Nothing is of greater importance than this 
choice ; and yet there are few events in life which are 
more r^ulated by accident. Locality, a fadiionable re- 
putation, or the recommendation of a gossiping acquaint^ 
ahce, may bring an individual into, your house, to whose 
skill your life is to be intrusted, and upon whose int^n^ity 
your character is to be reposed ; upon such slight grounds 
do we not unfiequently place our confidence, and then are 
astonished if we find it has been given to an unworthy 
object. In many situations, it is true, no selection can be 
made ; in country places, for instance, where one medical 
man has, perhaps, a whole district uni»tV»&Ooas!^^^^s<B^. 
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jf It should be in your power to select your medical prac- 
titioner, the following observations may be useful to you :— - 

The first object is to ascertain that the person you are 
about to employ has been regularly educated ; that he is 
a man of strong intellect, discrimination, and good sense. 
Without these qualities, a good education will avail him 
little ; it cannot give him either acuteness or judgmentf 
by which he alone could be enabled to observe the nice 
distinctions which characterize diseases, and to display 
individual skill, when circumstances occur to require a 
difference in management from that which is usual. He 
should be firm in his determinations, but not obstinately so ; 
ivith sufficient liberality and candour, he should be willir^ 
to listen to any suggestion or recommendation, even if it 
proceed from an unprofessional person. His manner should 
be cool and collected ; nor should any unforeiseen turn in 
the progress of a disease, ever deprive him of his self- 
possession. His whole deportment should entitle him to 
respect and confidence, which would give weight to his 
persuasive powers, when called into action by an untracta- 
ble patient. lie should be cheerful and mild, gentlemanly 
in his habits, and possess a large store of patience to ena- 
ble him to listen, even with the appearance of interest, to 
all the details of an invalid's complaint. 

3Irs. L. — In drawing this beau idM of a medical man, 
I do not think conversational powers should be omitted. I 
liave had an opportunity of observing more than once, 
that the visit of a professional man has appeared to have 
done more good than the medicines he prescribed ; and this 
could only be attributable to the art he had employed in 
luring his patient from the depressing subject of his dis- 
ease, and engaging his attention upon lively and agreeable 
topfcs. 

iMas. B. — Four observation is a just one, and reminds 
nie that I have heard a medical friend of mine declare, 
that if he were, in a gvcal m:vi\y e;v«ia,\o fe^l vVv^ v^Ue of 
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bi8 patleDts immediately upon entering their kxhbs^ and 
before he had conversed with them on indifierent svlgects^ 
he should be ready to pronounce the:xi in a high feveiv 
while, in fact, they are only in a state of nervous agitation, 
which subsides before he has heen many minutes in the 
room. 

The manners of a medical man should also be such as 
will ingratiate him with children ; for, as much of his 
practice is among the yoiH^, he will obtain more ready 
obedience to his commands from his little patients, if they 
regard him rather as a friend than as a doctor. 

Afler professional ability, the next point to be ascer- 
tained is respecting the moral character, and the nice sense 
of honour maintained by the person to whom you are about 
to give access to your abode at all times. From his de- 
ficiency in these important qualities, may result serious 
inconveniences. 

The worst traits in the professional character, are the 
habit of gossiping and being addicted to scandal. PoS- 
sessif^ these failings, he carries with him from one house 
to another an influence not less malignant nor less fatal to 
happiness than the worst of pestilential diseases. He sows 
the seeds of dissession, distrust, and ill-will amcmg rela- 
tions, friends, and neighbours. Tour medical attendant 
may become an intimate friend, and you may have occasion 
to lay open to him some of your domestic circumstances, 
as well as those which regard your health ; and if he 
be deserving of the confidence reposed in him, he will 
never betray it in an idle or careless manner. Many peo- 
ple err in opening too freely their private afi&irs to medical 
men : yet this very weakness, in the hands of a good and 
sensible man, instead of being abused, may be productive 
of benefit to the parties. I once knew a professional gen- 
tleman act a very judicious part towards a married coupld, 
who, but for his interference would have separated. 
Had they been left to themselves, \\» ^fc^^iaJctfwv ^^s^^ 
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oeitaiiily have taken place, they would hare been wretched 
for life, and the ruin of their children would have beeo the 
consequence. 

When you hate found a prc^essional attendant, whose 
talents and worth entitle him to your confidence, grant it 
to him freely in aU the cases of sickness, about which yon 
may have to consult him. If you are not able to give him 
your confidence, yen should immediately chaoge him. But 
do not indulge in the folly of beliering, ^t the well-dnng 
of a patient is ensured by a multiplicity of opinions on his 
case ; the rererse is more usually true, altfaoi^b a coiw 
sultation may be occasionally necesaaiy. Yet in these 
consultations the younger doctors generally yield af a 
matter of etiquette and politeness to tbe elder, or to those 
of more reputation ; and the life of a patient has sometimes 
been sacrificed, which might have been saved by pursuing 
a plan judiciously formed, upon a long previous acquaint- 
ance with the constitution, habits, and feelings of the 
sufferer. 

Mrs. L. — ^A good nurse is scarcely of less consequence 
in a sick-room, than a skilful practitioner; but I have 
heard general complaints of the difficulty of procuring 
one. It is very singular, that in the present state of 
society, when improvement has extended itself to every 
rank and profession, that this class of people has remained 
stationary in mind, manners, and prejudices. Indeed, were 
I to describe a sick-nurse from those I have myself known, 
I should say, that infirmity, ignorance, grossness of habit 
and manners, want of feeluig, except where her own inter- 
ests are concerned, want of cleanliness, and a contemptible 
disposition to intrigue with servants, form the chief of her 
rharacteristics. 

Mrs. B. — Such I believe a nurse too frequently to 
he. Let us now inquire what iier qualifications ought 
»o be. 

A nurse should possess both pViysvc^wvdmoT^lojaali ties. 
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to render her services really useful to the sick. ^ She should 
be healthy, and not heyond the middle age of life ; strong 
of body, to enable her to liA the patient with ease, and 
capable of enduring fatigue and loss of rest. She should 
be easily roused from her sleep, watchful and active in all 
her habits, but at the same time quiet and gentle. A 
bustling and talkative nurse is a great annoyance to an 
invalid. She should be trust-worthy, temperate, not a 
snuff-taker, cleanly in her person, and orderly in her habits ; 
mild in her manners, rather taciturn, and willing to be 
guided by those above .her. She should be able to evince 
firmness in resisting the caprices of the patient, when they 
are opposed to the orders of the medical attendant. She 
should also be able to read and write, for. without these 
acquirements she should never be permitted to administer 
medicines to the sick. I remember a melancholy instance, 
in proof of the danger which may result from an illiterate 
nurse giving medicines to a sick person. A lady, the 
mother of a large family, was just recovering from typhus 
fever ; her physician had pronounced her out of dai^r, 
and the assiduities of a near relation, who had been con- 
stantly with her, and had assbted the nurse, were now 
dispensed with, and she was left without apprehension to 
the charge of the nurse, and no doubt was entertained of 
herconvalescence proceeding rapidly; when, on that very 
day, the nurse, who could not read, gave her an opium 
embrocation instead of a bark draught, and before her 
friend and physician could be siunmoned to her, she was 
a corpse. Her family, who a moment previously had 
been indulging the joy her expected recovery had excited, 
were instantly bereft of a treasure, and plunged into the 
deepest grief. 

I will not omit strongly ui^ing you, while your feelings 
are touched by this melancholy little anecdote, never tg 
take or to give medicine without both tasting and smeliinsc 
it. The embrocation in question h^d ^ ^ov^viilv^ ^\»Ri\ v^ 
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rdatile alkali, camphor, and opium, from which ffae 
draughts were entirely free. Oxalic acid, a Tindent 
poison, which has been often given for £psom salts, is pow« 
erfiilly acid, while Epsom salts are not at all acid, but 
have a bitter and nauseous taste. 

Many little thii^ are requisite in a sick-room, with 
which a nurse ought to be familiar ; but as this is not aK* 
ways the case, and as it is equally important for you to be 
acquainted with them as well as the nurse, I will gire yoo 
all the information I am able on these subjects. 

Mrs. L. — Indeed I shall be obliged by your instructions ; 
for I am of opinion, that whatever the qual]ficatk)iis of a 
nurse may be, she still ought to be manageable ; and Ihal 
she is not likely to be, if she iooagines herself wiser and 
more clever than her employer. 

Mrs. fi. — ^Among various other things which I wish yoa 
to learn, is the best method of making bariey water, gruel, 
arrow root, white-wine whey, toast water, balm, mintf 
linseed, and beef teas. These every nurse should know 
how to prepare, yet how seldom are they properly made ! 
From the experience of many years, I may venture to 
recommend these directions, by which the articles in 
question may be well made. 

1. Barley Water. — Upon one ounce of pearl barleyr 
after it has been well washed in cold water, pour half a 
pint of boiling water, and then boil it for a few minutes ^ 
the water must then be strained off and thrown away ; 
afterwards a quart of boiling water must be poured over 
the barley, and which should then be boiled down (o one 
pint and a quarter, and strained off. The barley water 
thus made is clear and mucilaginous ; and when mixed 
with an equal quantity of good milk and a small portion 
of sugar, is an excellent substitute for the mother's milk, 
when infants are, unfortunately, to be brought up by hand. 
AVithout milk, it is one of the best beverages for all acute 
diseases, and may have lemon juice, raspberry vinegar.- 
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apple tea, infusion oi tamarinds, or any other acidulous 
suostance that is agreeable to the palate of the patient^ 
mixed with it. 

2. GiivEL. — ^This farinaceous nutriment may be made 
either with grits or oatmeaK* When grits are used, three 
ounces of them, after being very well washed, should be 
put into two quarts of water and boiled very slowly, until 
the water be reduced to one half of the original quantity. 
During the boiling it should be stirred frequently ; and, 
when finished, it should be strained through a hair sieve. 
For oatmeal gruel, three ounces of meal must be put into 
a basin, and bruised with the back of the spoon ; small 
quantities of water being successively mixed with it, and 
each quantity poured off into another basin, before more 
be mixed : and this must be continued until about a quart 
of water has been mixed with the oatmeal. The remains 
of the oatmeal should then be thrown away, and the water 
in which it was bruised is to be boiled for twenty minutes, 
stirring it the whole of the time. 

By either of these methods, a mild, demulcent, agree- 
able nutriment is prepared, which is useful in the same 
cases in which barley water is employed ; and it may, 
likewise, be mixed with milk or with any acid substance. 
Gruel, however, is more likely to become sour than bariey 
water, and should never be kept longer than forty-eight 
hours in winter and twenty-four in summer. ^ 

3. Arrow Root forms an excellent nutritive mucilage. 
Put two tea-spoonfuls of the powder into a half-pint basin ; 
mix them smooth with a few tea-spoonfuls of cold water, 
and then let another person pour boiling water over the 
mixture while you continue to stir it, until it forms a kind 
of starchy-looking substance.! 

' y * Ot Indian men]. 

t Sago and Tapioca form a siiuilar mucilaginoaa fubstance, and are «QUft!Iy 
Utfeftilfor children or as arttcloB of tfet for a skk poiaon. Aa ^^^ %xi6 Amc)^ 
Aard, they lequii-e considerable boUini^ \i«fw« Uift^ vc« v\\a\^KS«^^ ^*»^ 
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Arow root, thus prepaned, may be used in tfie 
manner as grueL It 19 weU adapted fcMr the ftK>d of in 
fentSy because it is less liable to ferment than either gni^ 
or badey water ; and, for the same reason, it is the best 
fluid iXNuidiment for those who are afflicted with diseases- 
of indigestion. As it is very insipid, it requires either milky 
or wine, or acids, to be mixed with it whicheyer may suit 
the taste and the state of habit of the person fcur whodi' 
it is intended* It forms an excellent pudding, when pre- 
pared like rice, for children who are a little beyond the 
age of infancy. 

4. Deooction of Iceland LrrERwo&T.— An ounce of 
the liverwort must be carefully freed from the moss, frag<^ 
ments of stalks, and particles of dirt, with which it i» fre* 
quently mixed, by rubbing it between the hands in cold 
water. Then steep it, for two hours, in such a qoanti^ 
of cold water as will completely cover it ; after which it 
must be bruised, pounded, or cut, and the steeping con- 
tinued for three or four hours longer in a fresh quantity of 
boiling water, which, when the steeping is finished, must 
be strained off by pressure. The liverwort is then to be 
put into a quart of fresh water, and kept boiling until the 
fluid be reduced two-thirds, or to a pint and a quarter. 
When strained and allowed to cool, it forms a thick muci- 
lage, free from any bitter taste ; and may be rendered 
irery palatable by the addition of sugar and lemon juice ; 
or by white wine, in those cases which permit the use of 
wine. 

This decoction of liverwort* is an excellent demulcent 

8oI?ed. The penon who makct^a decoetion of either must detennine by trial 
if it be too thick or too thin. For a convalescent sick person they may be 
sweetened and seasoned with a little wine; for a child sweetened oidj, 

Jimtr, Ed: 

*■ This is the celebrated Iceland moes, the Lichen leeiandlcia^ which was »• 

ftshionable remedy in consumptioD a few years rinee, but for some cawe or 

either, has kMt its credit, and is now seldom spoken of or used. It Is wap&t' 

«n/ed by liiother plant, the LWerwotx, wWvcYi ia koofni <o bounlsu by tike 
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^fiutrimeDty in consumptioii, dysenteiy, and in eenvalesoence 
tirom acute diseases , and particularly after the hocking- 
^ougfa, In which case the bitter need not be.oompletd(y re- 
imoved^ as it tends to invigorate the digestive oigan. 

6, White-Wine Whey. — To make this whey, pot half 
a pint of milk diluted with a quarter of a pint of water 
'into a saucepan, which must be placed on Uie five un- 
covered. Watch the moment when the milk boils, which 
may be known by the frothing and rising^ip of the milk to 
the top of the pan ; pour into it, at that mstant, two 
(glasses of white wine, and a tea-spoon&l of powered 
sugar, which -should be previously mixed with the wine. 
The curd will immediately form ; and, after boiling the 
mixture for a few minutes, may be separated from the 
'Whey, either by letting it settle at the bottom, and then 
pouring off the whey clear from it, or by straimng it througii 
a fine sieve. White-wine whey, when drank warm, pro- 
motes perspiration; but, as it is a stimidaiit,4t cannot be 
given in inflammatory complaints. When cold, it is a retj 
agreeable beverage in low fevers, and in convalescence, 
when stimulants are admissible. 

6. Balm, Mint, and other T^bas. — Thme aie snnple 
infusions, the strengdi of vdiicfa can only be regulated bj 
the taste. They are made by putting either tiie fresh or 
the dried plants into bdling water in a.oovered vessel, 
which should l^ placed near the fire for an hour. The 
young shoots both of bahn and of -mint aieto be piefeired, 
on account of their stronger aromatic qnalities. These 
infusions maybe drunk freely 4n feveridi and in various 
other complaints, in which diluents are reconunended. 
Mint tea, made with the fi»sh leaves, it uiefiil in allaying 
nausea and vomiting. 

aamei of Ammoiu UpUiea, and St^atiM trOoba, poaMrinc^ dghlnKl- 
laginoua bitter, upon which we cannot place any reliance in ita poiver. to tf^f 
the rav^geaof coDioinption, moie than upon tlie Iceland moM. 

2!^ 
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7. Beef Tea is too frequeotlj prepared, hj aimply 
tX)]IiDSf a piece of beef io a giren quantity of water; but 
hj this method it generally resembles gravy soup more 
than beef tea, and is then unfit for the use of the sick. To 
make it pioperlyy cut half a pound of good lean beef into 
very thin slices ; spread the slices in a hollow didby and 
having poured over them a pint and a half of boiliog 
water, cover up the dish, and place it near the fire for 
half an hour, and then boil it over a quick &re for about 
eight minutes. The tea, after having iSbe 49cum taken cfl^ 
i^ould stand for ten minutes, after which it b to be poured 
off clean, and seasoned with a little salt. 

s Beef tea thus made is a light and pleasant dihieiily and 
^eiy useful when the bowels and stomach are id e weak 
and initable state. When used as a food for kiantay it 
should always be prepared in this maoneF; and- nothing 
answers better as a breakfast, for those who are habitually 
sick in a morning, either from a redundance of bUe* iiH 
temperance, or other causes. 

8. Veal Tea is prepared in the same manner as beef 
tea ; and may be used under similar circumstances. 

9-. Chicken Tea is prepared by cuttiag, in small pieces, 
a chicken, ikom which the skin and fat have been removed ; 
and then boiling the pieces, for twenty minutes, ib a quart 
of water, with the addition of a little salt. The tea should 
be poured fix>m the meat before i^ is quite cold. It is 
useful in the same cases as beef and veal tea. 

10. Toast and Water may be made by pouring over 
toasted bread either a pint of cold or boiling water. In 
the latter mode it should be made some hours before it is 
wanted, that it may have time to become perfectly cool. 

In some cases of extreme debility, isinglass is sometimes 
ordered to be taken in small quantities. An ounce, when 
dissolved in a pint of boiling water, forms, when cold, a. 
light jelly, a tea-spoonful of vvhich may be mked with t^, 
Of milk and water. A very ^k;k^,i\\V l^vera^c may, also^ 
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he made of oran^ juice and water, with the addition af 
the binglass jelly, I am acquainted with a lady, who, 
after being reduced to extreme weakness by a severe ill- 
^essy and being incapable ef taking any thing solid, re- 
-covered her strength, although by very slow degrees, with 
but little more nourishment than what the isinglass, given 
io her in every liquid she drank, afforded her. From' this 
case, it would appear to be an excellent corroborant ; but 
medical men think, that jellies are less nutritive than ^y 
are generally supposed to be by those who are not of the 
•profession. 

Mrs. L. — ^I have heard a medical man complain of the 
ignorance, and even imbecility, which he meets with in 
many houses, in which a female cannot be found, who can 
or will dress a wound or a blister ; or who knows how to 
foment a limb or to apply a poultice : and that these and 
many other little offices, which can with most propriety be 
performed by a wife or a mother, are usually done by the 
rude and careless hands of a hired attendant. Do you not 
think that this kind of ig^rance is disgraceful in a well- 
educated female? 

Mrs. B. — Until the moment arrive in which such know* 
ledge is practically required, it is too much undervalued; 
and our conviction of its importance depends too much, 
also, upon the uigency of the case, which demands such 
offices, and upon the extent of our desire to alleviate the 
sufferings of our rela^^ves. 1 have, I am sony to sttj it, 
seen some ladies object to do all these little services to an 
invalid, from over delicacy ; and have preferred the in- 
dulgence of weak feelings and false notions, to the humane 
desire of comforting and alleviating the pains of an invalid 
friend. Ignorance from this cause, is, indeed, disgraceful. 
It might be in general avoided, by the early initiation of 
young women into the minutis of the sick-room, and bj 
instructing them to regard, in a proper light, the variouiL 
duties of the female chaiaclet*. >JaMANfQvJ^^^a5^^iSoR»K:^ 
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be entirely discourag^ed. I will now describe to yoa the | 
best mode by wbidf some of the offices to whidi yoa 
jiflude may be performed. 

I. Blisters are usually spread od leather ; and to apply 
ihem in a neat and cleanly manner, tbe surface of the 
blister plaster ^lould be covered with a piece of gauxe^ 
or thin muslin, or very thin Indian paper, cut round so as 
to leave the mai^in of the plaster uncovered. The gauxe, 
muslin, or paper, should also be wetted with vineg^r^ and 
closely pressed down upon the blister plaster. The part 
of the body upon which the blister is to be raised, should 
be washed with lemon juice or with vin^ar,* eidier of 
which gives activity to tiie Spanish flies, and piooaotea 
the proper rising c^ the blister. The naiigni of the 
blister plaster is generally spread with adhesive plastery 
to make it adhere to the part ; but, besides this, the {fas- 
ter should be^confined, by a bandage, to tliie part upon 
which it is intended that it should act. It should be 
allowed to remain on until a blister have risen, which 
usually happens within twelve hours, but not longer; ibr 
to keep on a blister plaster longer than is necessary to 
efiect its purpose, is not only useless, but if the cuticle 
have given way, the acrid matter of the flies is liable to 
be absorbed and to produce strangury. On removing the 
blister plaster, the vesicle, when the blister is not intended 
to be kept open, should be cut with a pair of scissors at 
tlie most depending part, without removing the cuticle, 
Avhich should be allowed to remain on the part until it 
peel off. The vesicated part should be covered with a 
pledget of lint, spread with spermaceti dntment; and 
this should be renewed once a day, till (he place heals. 
In some irritable habits, and occasionally in children, the 
t)listered part, instead oi healing kindly, becomes a 
spreading sore, which is extremely difficult to JMiL 
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When (his happens, warm emollient poultices should be 
^applied twice a day, the part should be bathed with tepid 
.milk and water, and the strength supported with baik and 
a mild nutritious diet. When the blistered partis iatonded 
to be kept open, or to be made what is termed a peipetual 
blbter, the cuticle of the yesigle, made by the blister plas- 
ter, should be removed, and the part from which this skin 
has been taken, should be covered with sabine or some other 
acrid ointment, spread on lint cut to the size ^ the part 
Intended to be kept in a dischair^in^ state. But care must 
be taken always to cut the lint exactly of the -«ame 
size, otherwise the issue ointment when applied to the 
sound skin inflames it, and in irritable habits Is apt to 
bring on an attack of erysipelas. A perpetual blister 
Should be dressed once in twenty-four hours. The dresS' 
iqg is easily kept on by two strips of adhesive plaster, ap- 
fplied cross-ways. 

2. Issues. — ^A perpet^al blister is an issue . but other 
issues are dischaigeskept up, by pease or the small Curasso 
oranges, put into a hollow wound, previously made in 
some fleshy part of the body, by means of caustic, or by 
the knife of the surgeoii. Ay ton is another kind of issue 
made by passii^ either a skein of thread, or a piece of 
cord, or some gum elastic, beneath a portion of the skin. 
^In the pea-issue, th« pease swell in the issue, and, conse- 
^quently, should be renewed once a day, and the dischaige 

cleared away with a wet spoogOi before fresh pease are put 
in. When tiie hollow appears to be filling up, the suigeoR 
should be applied to, in order that it may be again deep- 
ened by a fresh application of the caustic. In the setoo, 
the threads or cord should be moved once a day, and the 
discharged matter cleared away, abo, with a sponge.i In 
languid habits, ft is sometimes necessaiy to smear the pease 
and the cord of the setoa with-sabine ointment. 

3. Wounds are generally dressed by a surgeon ; but m 
chronic cases, and those cases ;m Yfl^dck \V. >n^i>;^^\)!^V^« 
zardous to heal up old wounds, \\.\a caoN«i\»a^^'^'^ "^^^^*s«8^ 
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Ut be able to Ansa them without (be aid of a surgeoii,u£ 
the method of appljii^ a roller to a \eg aboL]ld,thiirelanr. 
be geiKTallr kdown. Old wouads should be cleaned with, 
a qxxige and tepid water every dayi and dean dreanngs 
applied. To apply &e roller, which should oerer exceed 
two IncheB and a half io breadth, begin at the Iboti and, 
after making two oi three tunu rousd it, make ooe lound 
the ankle, and again round the foot, ibr two at three mk- 
oeniTB times (see a, in the cut): then proceed to loU tl^ 
leg upwards till you arrive at the swell of the call, when 
you mult give the bandage a kind of half turn oatwaidi (5), 
befoie caixying it each time roond the leg, an ai lo iiiiik« 
it ply Id the shape of the limb ; and continue to do so till 
A reach the knee, where it must be secured bf two email 
pins (c). A bzodage well rolled, should pie« equally ob 
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'Wrerj part of the limb, and remain on for any length of 
time without becoming slack. It should have also a neat 
appearance, and not make the limb too clumsy. 

4. Poultices are intended to assist the suppuiatkm of 
infl^mmatoiy tumours which cannot be put back ; and they 
are used, too, for softening the lips of ulcers, that have 
been hardened by a thick and acrid dischaige. They 
therefore require to be lai^ge, soft, hot, and frequently re- 
newed. Some poultices are made, by boiling together 
crumbs i)f bread and. milk or water, and addii^ a small 
quantity of oil or lard; others are made by simply mixing 
a quantity of linseed meal, with as-much boiling water as 
will make it into a moderately thick paste. For the sake 
of cleanliness, a piece of thin gauze should be placed be- 
tween the poultice and the part to which it is<to be applied, 
provided the part afifected be not ulcerated. A poultice 
should not be so thin as to run or spread, nor so thick as 
to become soon dry and hard. When a poultice is in- 
tended to promote suppuration, it should be renewed as 
soon as it gets cool. 

5. Fomentations are, generally, decoctions of mucila- 
ginous or narcotic vegetables. But as the best of these, 
when externally applied, have very little medicinal virtue, 
flannels wrung out of boiling water, are of equal, if not ot 
fioperior use to any of them. The flannels should be about 
two yards long, and sewed together at the ends, so that by 
means of two sticks, turned in opposite directions, they 
may be wrung perfectly dry fipom the boiling water. They 
should be applied %fa(tly over the part to be fomented, 
which thus becomes involved in an atmosphere of hot 
vapour, without the bed and linen of the patient being • 
wetted. As soon as one flannel begins to cool, another 
should be wrung dry from the water, and be applied to the 
part, in the instant the other is withdrawn from it 

6. Friction is fipequently ordered to be emptoycd in 
cases of .painful and swelled joiO^^vft. >1 ^^ \»«^c^ ^^^ 
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applied. Friction will be of little benefit unless- ft 
bmkl J, and continued each time, for half an hour or up- 
wards. The embrocations and liniments which are some* 
tinies ordered are, 0|flen, tn themselyes oS trifling vakie as 
Temedies, and are prescribed more with the view of te- 
curing the regular performance of the friction, than from 
any ben^ expected from them. The best mode of rub- 
biog is by short, quickly repeated strokes with the p<Hiif» 
•ef the fingers ; and when, after the friction has been con- 
tinued for some time, the hand becomes heated, it should 
be smeared with a little flour, provided the firktion be not ' 
accompanied by the use of any liniment. 

Mrs. L. — Are there any other circumstances connecled 
wi^ health, with which it is desirable fcnr a yoaDg mai- 
ried woman to be acquainted ? 

Mrs. B. — It is very impoitani for her to be in some de- 
gree acquainted with those connected with the period c( 
childbirth, which, die first time it occurs, forms an epoch 
tn the life of a woman, and necessarily engages much of 
ber attention both in respect to the event itself and to the 
preparations requisite for it. 

Let us examine with what feelings it is both natural and 
proper she should view this«vent, as soon as she becomes 
aware of its probable occurrence. I do not know what 
are the most usual tsensations which this anticipation ex* 
cites, because I have conversed so little with any one on 
the subject ; but it appears to me very natural to consider 
domestic happiness as incomplete^ if children, the objects 
-of our best afifections, are denied to us. At the same time^ 
it is also natural for every young married woman to see 
the approach of her first confinement with anxiety, because 
she is ignorant of the degpree of sufiering which she has to 
mirmount before her moment of rejoicing can arrive ; and 
this suffering is left to the imagination to portray, which 
never tells the exact truth, whether it describe the pros- 
pect of our pleasurea oi o\ic i^m. She may also hare 
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iR)me difficulty in divesting her mind of the idea of the 
^ril which she must encounter in becoming a parent ; bu* 
for all these fears one great antidote is to be found, an nn- 
ishaken reliance on God, from whom she can best derive 
strength and comfort, and in whose hand her life rests, both 
at that season and every other. Besides this chief ^support^ 
reasoning justly upon her situation, will carry conviction to 
:fier mind, that in this event there is always more reason to 
indulge hope than fear. What she has to undergo, is no 
disease, but a natural event, for which her frame is formed^ 
and her body can wieU -endure the pains which attend iV 
if she discipline her mind to support them. I believe any 
"medical man will teB you, that there is no event the result 
>of which is -so dependent as this, upon the state of mind 
ivith which it is met : and this beii^ the case^'it points out 
to every woman the duty of cultivating fortitude and com- 
posure of mind, ^at they may be at hand always, and 
particulaiiy at such a moment when the storings are 
great an d^e feelings peculiariy excited. 

Mrs. EJ^fCan you give me any idea of the extent of 
the preparations for the event in. question, and, also, what 
expense must mcessarUy be incmred in these preparations? 

Mrs. B. — I-will give you a list of most of the articles 
which are essential, and which may be purchased at a 
ready-made linen ware-house. If, however, these ar- 
ticles can be made at liome, the expense is considerably 

4CBB* 

I hope you "WiII not be inclined to tod into a •folly, not 
junusual widi youi^ mothers, in providing auseless number 
of each article, and of havii^ them made in a too costlf 
and extravagant manner; foigetting that the infantas state 
of unconsciousness denies it pleasure from any outward 
circumstances, except those which contribute to its well* 
doing and comfortable feelings. All that a rational mother 
will desire in respect to the clothing of her infant* is, that 
it should be light and warm, and tfi&enSEJq ^aoit vs^v^^^ 
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order that it may not rub th€ tender skin ; and that ewty 
different article should be provided in such numben, at ta 
allow of extreme attention to cleanliness. From the coo* 
stant inclination of infants to throw up any superabundance 
of food which their stomachs have reeeivedy and from the 
nature of that food, it is very difficult to keep them finee 
irom a sour smell.; and yet it is important to do so as nmcfa 
as possible, because the air an infant breathes cannot be 
pure, if it convey to it any smell from its clothes. 

The additional clothes which the lady requires doripg^ 
her confinement, are not very numerous. While she is 
confined to her bed she should change her linen every 
day, and this renders a considerable stock of night-clothes 
necessary ; but these we will suppose eveiy one to poneas. 
Therefore, what she will require in addition is, a wrapping 
gown. 

For the infant, some ladies provide a dozen of most of 
the articles of which I give you a list, but others consider 
eight of each sufficient. Eight shirts ; eight n^t-capa^ 
four day flannels ; four night flannels ; eight o^Bb gowns ; 
six dozen of napkins. 

Besides these articles, day cxpSy robes, mantles, and 
petticoats are to be provided^ the expense of which can 
be determined only by the taste of the individual who has 
to choose them. The expense of providing all the esscn* 
tial articles, in a handsome manner, may be calculated at 
twenty-five pounds, though many ladies will spend upwards 
of fifty. Before the labour commences every thing which 
will be required should be prepared. All the varioa" 
articles of dress, which will be wanted at the first-dressing 
•of the infant, should be placed in a flat baskety-in the order 
in which the nurse will require them. At the top of the 
basket should be a paper of strong thread, a small quantity 
uf fine, soft linen, a pair of scissors, and a small flannel 
rap. These, being all required the instant the birth take? 
pttce, should be laid ready bj the niirse> se that they may 
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he handed immediately to the accoucheur. After these 
the receiver will he wanted, which is a squareof fine, soft, 
Welsh flannel, which the nurse holds, and receives the 
infant in it ftom the hands of the accoucheur. A veiy 
fine, soft flannel hand should then lie ready for the nurse, to 
wrap-round the^^hild as soon as it is washed. This should 
be rather more than three quarters -of a yard in length, 
4Uid the half of a quarter of a yard in width. Some nurses 
pin this band on the infant, but pins should never be allowed 
Ao be used in any part of the clothing of an infant. It 
should either be sewed on, or there should be narrow tapes, 
attached to it, at proper distances by which it may be 
tied on. * 

Mill^h diversity of opinion exists, with regard to the best 
method of clothing a new-bom infant. Nothing is certainly 
more absurd than to dress it for exhibition. On the coi>- 
trary, the fewer the articles of clothing are, the better it 
will be, provided that the dress be madeof warm materialsw 
Whatever seems most consistent with the previous habits 
of the littleJI^ing that has just b^n ushered into the worlc^ 
should be in every way studied ; and therefcnre it follow^ 
that aU bindings and every article of dress which fits 
tightly to the body ought to be avoided. The best dress 
for a new-born infant, in the opinion of the medical friend, 
whose opinions I have just read to you, is a loose robQ> 
without sleeves, or with very wide lOnes, and consisting 
simply of a squaie of veiy soft?%dlhel, made to button at 
the chest, and slightly bound -wKh a xl^^B^nd the waist 
It should be of sufficient length to «o^^Be feet of the 
child, but should not be too long. The sa^ gentleman is 
of opinion^ that newly-born children should nave no caps; 
Whatever dress is adopted, pins, as I have already said, 
should not be usedf but evei^ thing should be fkstened^ 
with tapes.* 

-* Thif preeautioo requiraB Oie atteDUoa of Amerkmn ladifiK ai in£is$ak.«i'^ 
fiequratly. pricked witli tbe-ftoS'inoeiodniiBn 
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Mrs, L.— 'HaTiDg discussed the subject of dreasy ufcrai 
-Bm nowy what other pdots of importance feqniie to be 
attended to in the lying-in room. 

Mrs. B. — ^The room in which the confinement is to take 
^place, should be as spacious as the house will afixd, and 
capable of being well ventilated, without exposing' flie lady 
who is confined to any current of air. It should also be 
removed as far as possible fiDom the 'ix)iBe» either of the 
ffaouse or of the street 

The character and qualifications of the mootfaly nufie 
^wiii require much attention. 

Beiog obliged to have such immediate intercourse with 
her, and intrusting her not only, in some degree, wi^yonr 

tdpfa] 



own life, but also with that of the frail little being tdprfaich 
-you have giv^n birth, her character and conduct are of the 
.greatest moment to you. She should be sober, temperaft^ 
and honest; cleanly in eveiy habit, quiet in her moveowntB^ 
no gossip, nor snuff-taker, and certainly not a J!ne lady. 
With regard to other essential qualifications, it is much to 
be lamented that, in these, our monthly nurses are de- 
ficient Often, when they commence their career in that 
capacity, they are utterly ignorant) and are indebted \u 
experience alone for all the information they possest 
respecting the nature of the duties which they undertake 
to perform. 

In France it is very different. \ oung women are selected 
in each of the departments, to be educated for (bis service 
They are sent U^aris, where, in the admirable establish- 
ment, PHopitdpae la Maternity they receive eveiy in- 
struction requijte to prepare them for their vocation. In 
this respect, it would be more beneficial and creditable for 
us to imitate our neighbours, than in many of those cus- 
toms and practices which are so liberally imported, but 
not always for our benefit. The best qualities which wo 
can hope to find in our £nglbh nurses, are modesty, a 
iirj[[iognes8 to be d^eted^ uod a. disposition to adhere^ 



conscientiously, to the inBtractions wbich they reoeire fiom 
medical attendants. 

In respect of age, a monthly nurse should not evceed 
sixty years, but it is still better if she be between thirty- 
five and fifty years of age. She should possess bodily 
strength sufficient to enable her to Kft her charge with 
ease ; she should be a light sleeper, or rather be capable 
of doing with very little sleep ; and as this would be in- 
compatible with the habits of a glutton, or of one fend ef 
ale and porter, we will suppose that she is free from any 
inclination towards intemperance. She should be tender, 
kind, and gentle in her manner, 3ret tolerably lively; 
shouFd have g^at command over her temper, and have so 
much self-possession, that, under aay circumstances, even 
the most ^^ritaill^^ that can occurs she shodd be able to 
maintain a cool and collected manner. These qualities 
should not, however, be accompanied by conceit, nor too 
much dependence on her own knowledge and experience, 
which might, unfortunately, induce her to neglect sending 
ior th^ medical attendant, when his advice and directions 
might be of the last importance. Above all things, she 
should not be addicted to quackery, nor should sIm ever 
presume to prescribe medically either for the mother ot 
the child. 

As the lyir^-in room diould always be well veatSated, 
so should it, always, be neat «Qd dean; and the nurse 
should not be above attending to tiieMiliceties herself, and 
performing as many of the little cBceB ibout the room, as 
her duty to the mother and the infant render compatible. 
She should be ever prepared, to anticipate the wants of 
the lady she is nursii^ ; and in regard to the in&nt, who 
18 the creature of habit, her great care should be to induce 
every habit of regularity and cleanliness. Some nurses 
have been so expert in this, that the infant, from the first, 
lias been laid awake in its crib or cot, at the proper houn 
for its sleep, and has quietly and ^%c\^3 f3kS»fcV>^^«^^ft^ 
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•obedient to this tacit word of command. Other uaati 
have indulged themselves and the infant, by keeping il 
dozing on the moving knee ; and thus have induced a habit, 
which has prevented it from ever closing its eyes, unless 
hilled in such a manner. There are other habits, also, con- 
nected with cleanliness, which the nurse has greatly in her 
.power to form. "^ 

A nurse should be taught the art of emptying the m> 
•tiler's breast by suction when the infant is weakly, and ) 
the supply of milk great; for, then the breast becomei 
turgid, and the efforts of the infant are insufficient to draw 
it, until it has been previously relieved, either by suctioii 
^r some other means. It is certainly a better plan to have 
the breasts drawn by the human mouth, than by any of the 
various contrivances which are invented for that purpose. 
Sore nipples, which are so painful, and so disappointing to 
the young mother, who is generally desirous of fulfilling 
every part of her maternal duty, are the consequence Qi 
this tuigescence, which excites inflammation. And, here, 
let me mention, that when the nipple becomes sore, the 
shield is the best remedy ; and a nurse should know how 
to render this little instrument serviceable, for unless it be 
properly applied, the intention for which it is used will be 
defeated. All salves and washes are useless without tbe 
aid of the shield. Some ladies, who have never sufifered 
any inconvenience from sore nipples, have attributed their 
^escape to the habit, which they had adopted for some 
weeks previous to their confinement, of washing the nipples 
with weak brandy and water ; and this, they imagined, 
hardened the skin so as to prevent it from being a^cted 
by the suction of the infant. But I believe, that ibe more 
certain method to prevent this evil, is to guard against io- 
flammatoiy tendencies in the breast, by having it fre- 
quently drawn, so as to empty it, more completely than 
can be done by tbe infant, during the first fortnight or three 
y^eeks of the confinemenl. 



A nurse should net be of an aTaricievn disposition^ other* 
wise, to visit the lying-in room is quite a disgraceful tax 
upon the friends of the lady. The terms upon which the 
. iHirse attends for the month should be settled at the time 
she is first engaged ; and eveiy lady, who has any ieelings 
of delicacy, will explain to her, at the same time, that she 
4s to expect nothing beyond her just pay ; and that any 
expectations of receiving money from visiters must be en- 
tirely abandoned. Every one complains of this imposition ) 
but few have the spirit to abolish it as far as they dre them- 
selves concerned. Giving caudle at these lying-in visits 
is, now, scarcely ever done; and it is a custom properly 
disused, as it only served as a plea for txacdng a half 
jcrown fee to the nurse. 

I have already mentioned that, as the moment of con 
finement approaches, every thing should be in readiness, 
so that no hurry nor bustle occur. One fnend, who pos- 
sesses some considerable degree of fortitude, the mu'se, 
and the accoucheur, are the only persons who should be 
admitted into the room durii^ the labour. If the ac- 
coucheur be a sensible man, be will neither lalk 'much 
himself, nor allow others to do so; but whatever con- 
versation is permitted, should be of a cheerful and encou- 
Taging description ; all depressing passions, want of con- 
fidence in the medical attendant, and alarm of ai^ de- 
scription, inasmuch as they weaken the powers of the 
animal economy, and protract the sufferings of labour, also 
tend to interrupt the natural steps of the process, and cause 
difficulties which would not otherwise happen. Eveiy 
female should be previously informed, that, unless some 
unforeseen difficult present itself, the child of a wdh 
firmed womanj may be bom without manual assistance ; 
and, therefore, the less the accoucheur interferes, or appears 
to aid her efforts, the more his skill is to be depended upoa 
When malconformation, or other causes, however, present 
obstacles to the piQ(Ere«9 of the nalwrai ?^\sy:ft.<«Es'^C)»v'^is»t 
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mind of the individiial should be made 4ip to 
fortitude and resignation, whatever may be requisite ftr 
her relief; and, next to her reliance on Divine Piovideooe 
Ae should place implicit confidence in her medical at- 
tendant. When the child is bom, and she is, therefore, m 
lome degree relieved from her state of sufiering, she abouM 
be restrained from any lively expressions «f joy; kt* 
although it is natural and proper for her to feel thankfil 
ibr her deliverance, jret the expressions «f joy would be 
dai^erous to her at the time in which so inuch of her 
sttength is exhausted. Many of the fatal occumoGes in 
childbed have been attributed to the want of this precau- 
tion. Rest* and, if possible, sleep, should be obtained Ar 
two or three hours, before the youqg mother be laid oom- 
fortably in bed after delivery. After this has been done, 
the io&nt should be brought to her, and should be api^ied 
to the fountain of its natural and only proper food. When 
medicine b requisite, the accoucheur will order it^ but on 
no account should the nurse be allowed to administer it 
without his orders. 

It is a xery common practice in monthly nurses to keep 
an infant from its mother's milk for two or three days after 
its biith : this .is equally bad for the parent and child. 
The first milk which the child draws acts as a puigative 
upon it, while its sucking keeps the parent's breast soA 
and pliable, and brings the milk into the proper channeL 
For these reasons, the infant should be placed at the breast 
three or four hours after its birth, and this should be re- 
peated as often as the mother's strength will permit it. 
When, however, there is a strong inflammatory disposition 
in the mother, the early application of the child to the 
breast is insufficient to keep down the milk, and sore nip- 
ples are the consequence. If a lady is to suckle her in- 
fant, tlie sooner it is applied to the breast, the less chance 
there is of the nipples becoming sore : but in some consti- 
tutions this will occur, in spitf^ of evevy precaution ; and 



wben it doesy the child should be kept from the breast 
until the milk has been nearly carried off by poi^tivet 
and low diet ; then the child being again placed at the 
breast causes a return of the milk, while the breast and: 
nipple remain cooL My medical friend has informed me 
that he saw this experiment succeed with a lady who had 
had si& children, not one of whom she had been able to 
suckle before^ Until the in^t can be applied to the 
mother's breast, its aptitude ibr sucking should be kept up 
by placing it at the breast of a temporary wet nurse. 

In washing an infant during the month, the water should 
be tepid ; for water either too cold or too hot is equally 
injurious. The whole body of the infant, with ^ excep- 
tion of the head, should be immersed in the water when 
it is washed. If a nurse be so ignorant as not to know 
what will take off the white mucous matter, which, occa- 
sionally, adheres to the skin of a newly-born infant, you 
^ould be able to inform her, that it is most readily 
loosened by rubbing the part over with lard or fresh but- 
ter ; after which a little soap will remore the whde. 

Some nurses have a bad custom of stuffing an infant 
with sugar and butter, for the purpose of evacuatii^ the 
contents of the bowels ; but this should nerer be permit- 
ted. The first ^milk of the mother is puigative ; but if 
medicine be necessary, the medical practitioner will 
order it. Care, however, should be taken, that the 
bowels of the infant be cleared in less than twelve hours 
after birth.* 

Mrs. L. — ^How soon is it usual for a lady to leave the 
lying-in room ? 



* This 18 iMiiany doae in thif coalitiy by giving tiie iieii»-boni inflmt a 
liule warm motauea and wator, or Nfar anl water, whUk if neofMary to 
purge off the meconium or black matter wtaieb ii fiMiad iathe-bowdi. Tht 
mother^s milk will produce fnrUier evacuations, biU aa tiiia doas not unafly 
come until the second or thbd day, dieniirte should not delay tofj.'v^iSM&vQaisa. 
or mulosics, but they Should BOt be taiiad "rAtk^nSMlvt t«X«— Jlktiwr: "fi^ 
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Mas. B. — ^That must depend m a great meaauie upon 
her progress towards recoyery, and also upon the stale of 
the weather. Whatever exertions she makes should bear 
only a due proportion toher strei^th, there being few d^ 
oumstances in which a woman is more likely to rataid the 
recovery of her strength by over exertion, than in child- 
bed. Her frame has undergone a struggle, which hif 
caused much loss of strength, and, for the lenoTatioD of 
which, time must be allowed. In thb state she is, abo^ 
more than usually susceptible of cold, and, therefore, great 
care should be taken to keep her from experiencipg sbj 
sudden transition from a hot to a cold temperature* I( 
however, at the end of six or seven days her strength pe^ 
mit,it will be very desirable for her to be remoyed fer sd 
hour or two into another room, provided it be not toj re* 
mote from her own, and that it be brought to a simflar tern* 
perature. During the time she is absent from her own 
room, the nurse should see that it be thoroughly venti- 
lated. This change of air will assist to strengthen her: 
but there is usually a prejudice, almost unconquerable, in 
monthly nurses, that ladies should not change their rooms 
for the first fortnight or three weeks of their confinement, 
which system has often so weakening an efiect, that, at 
the end of the month, a lady is sometimes as weak and 
reduced, as if she had had a serious illness. The opinioD 
I am giving in favour of this early change of air, is under 
the supposition that (he whole of the confinement has pro- 
ceeded without any drawbacks. When the case is othei^ 
wise, the lady must of course be directed by the orders 
of her professional adviser, in this as well as in otlrer 
respects. 

At the end of the month, or even before that time, if 
the weather and other circumstances permit, gentle cier- 
else is very desirable for the lying-in lady, and particularly 
ii she suckle her baby ; because, whatever tends to give 
her health and streogWi, vrVW leu^^^tVy^t VMk^^Kc^VkU& to per< 
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fonn that important duty. Violent exercise, on tiie con* 
traiyy would be as prejudicial, its effects being either to 
inflame the milk, or to diminish it in quantity. 

The office of .suckling, is, I am sony to say, considered 
by many mothers as troublesome and irksome, and as de- 
priying them of that fi«edom, which is valuable to them fat 
the purpose of amusement and dissipation. Unless a 
woman can resolve to give herself up in a great measure 
to the performance of this duty, conforming her habits» 
as much as the circumstances in which she is placed will 
permit, so as to enable her to dischaige it in a manner 
beneficial at once to her baby and to herself, she had bet- 
ter abandon it altogether, and leave the maternal office to 
be supplied by a hired nurse. Thus, late hours, much 
dancing, frequent and loi^ absence from her nursling, 
would render her a bad nurse ; and, consequently, her 
child would be puny and delicate. But I am persuaded 
there would b^lew mothers who wouldtiot yield up will- 
mgly these gratifications, if they werer sufficiently aware 
of the blessings they might procure for themselves and 
their ofispring by dischaiging this duty. 

If we examine how far the mother is benefitted by this 
practice, I believe we shall be supported by the opinion 
of medical men, if we assert, that, in mott cases^ health is 
promoted, and sometimes established by suckling ; and 
that, in many instances, constitutional diseases have been 
checked in their progress, if not entirely subdued by it. 
This is, certainly, a strong aigument in favour of the prac- 
tice ; life beii^ a blessing to the healthy, but a burden 
to the diseased; yet still more powerful Inducements to 
maternal affection and solicitude are to be drawn, from 
the hopes of securii^ not only present health to our off*' 
spring, but of establishing in them sound and vigorous 
constitutions, which can scarcely be done by any less 
natural means of rearing them. It is true that, occasion-* 
ally, a child may be brought ^ hy fumd^ V\^ V^^^c^^^i^ 
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aucc^iyf, and lie may be pronounced healthy and thmiq; 
twt the experiment is a lotteiy in which there axe maoj 
hundred blanks for one prize. In children brought 19 19 
hand, there is always less probability of their enjojiif » \ 
yjgorous and finn a state of health, eTen in after life» as ii 
usually found in other individuals, who, with nannal coo* 
stitutions equally vigorous, have had the additional priT> 
lege of receiving, during die first nine months of life, the ) 
nourishment which nature has provided for the infantik 1 
stale. I will read you a short passage from Dr. Caipeo- f 
ter's Treatise on Moral Education, which gives aku '^ 
another gratifying motive to the young mother to nurse her , 
child. — ^ What may withpropriety be termed the noAiroi 1 
afifection of children towards their parents (arising without : 
the exercise of reflection at all, merely by the opentios f 
of the associative principle), is, we apprehend, almost al- I 
ways the strongest towsuds the mother : at least if she has f 
also been the nuise : and as the pleasurable feelipgs 01 
infancy do greatly contribute their share towards the fixna* 
tion of more complex pleasures, and as they cannot be re- 
placed but by a long series of exertions, a mother who 
wishes to possess the highest degree of her childreos 
affection, and the greatest influence in the r^^lation 01 
their conduct and dispositions, must also be their nurse." 

In the sentence which follows, he gives his reasons for 
this assertion; but as it would detain us too long from 
other subjects to read it now, I will close the bode ; but 
not without recommending it for your perusal at some 
future period. 

Mrs. L. — How should infants be managed during the 
month ? Are monthly nurses qualified to have the charge 
of them without any superintendence ? 

Mrs. B. — Their experience gives them a certain degree 
uf knowledge, and enables them to dress and wash au 
infant with more facility, and with gpieater gentleness, than 
* an be done by less practised hands ; but tlieir prrjudices 
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are often unconquerable in favour of ignorant and vulgar 
practices^ by which an infant may be tormented, if not 
seriously inconvenienced ; and for this reason I would have 
the young mother learn what is right to be done, and then 
be prepared to oppose firmly any contrary modes which 
her nurse may suggest. 

Mrs. L. — Oblige me with some duections, which may 
stand in the place of experience. 

Mrs. B. — I have already told you how an infant should 
be washed for the first time ; and I recommend the same 
plan to be pursued again if the skin of the infant does 
not appear to be thoroughly cleansed after the first wash- 
ing. Afterwards it is not necessary to wash an infant 
more than once a day^ except locally, as circumstances, 
point out. 

The nurse should, in the morning, have in readiness a 
basin of tepid water, a very soft sponge, and a fine soft 
towel. On her right hand should stand her basket, in 
which should be laid her dust bag, containing powdered 
starch, a clean flannel band, and, in proper order beneath, 
all the other articles she will require in dressing the baby. 
The nurse herself should wear a flannel apron, upon which 
she should lay the child while gently extricating him firom 
the clothes which are about to be changed. The head, 
face, and throat, are then to be washed with the sponge, 
and to be dried with a soft linen toweL Remember 
how very tender and delicate the skin of an infant is, and 
do not suffer it to be rubbed but in the most gentle man* 
ner; indeed, an infant should rather be gently pressed 
than rubbed with the towel, and particularly under the 
joints and between the thighs ; the hands, arms, and thighs, 
should next be washed, and when perfectly dry, the starch 
powder may be used in those parts which appear at all 
tender or likely to become chafed ; but unless this be the 
case, it is better to use no powder of any kind. DrYimq; 
the skin well, when it has been Y?eWACiL,\a^^\i«9X\sv'Qft>fc v:^ 
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pieveot Borcnesa. The infant should not be kept loi^r 
undressed than cannot be avoided ; but il' it do not appeat 
to be chilled, the nurse may gently rul) its head, bact, 
and limbs, with her hand, until there is a general appear- 
ance of circulation. As soon as the clothes have been pul 
on, the nurse should dip the end of a soft piece of cam- 
bric into warm water, ;ind cleanse the longue with il. 
Nurses will, sometimes, employ sugar and water for Ihii 
purpose ; but unless (here be any disease in the Douth, 
plain water is the best ; and the inclion on the (ongva 
should be so gentle as not to occasion the infant to ciy out. 
When there is hair on the bead of an infant, great care 
should be taken to dry it well after washii^ ; for, to pol 
a cap on with the hair damp, would be to incur Ihe danger 
of cold and inflammation in the eyes, or of ear-ache and 
deafness. A careful nurse will endeavour to guard the 
organs of sense from any injury; such as exposing Ibt 
eyes to a strong glare of iigbl, or tbe ears uncovered to 
currents of air. 

. JHhs. L. — Where do you advise a child to sleep t In 
the bed with its nurse, or in a crib or cradle by itself f 

Mrs. B. — I believe that many medical men are ol' 
opinion, that a child should sleep apart from its nurse, and 
they maintain that it is prejudicial to its health to sleep 
within the reach of the breath of a grown-up person, oi 
to be within the influence of thRt degree of bodily heal 
whi<^ might occasion perspiration. Another reason agaimt 
this practice is thedanger of overlayir^, thai is,af a sound 
sleeper lying upon an infant, whose feeble cry would not 
be, in such a case, audible. Other people, and among 
them many whose experience and good sense give weight 
to their opinion, maintain that infants thrive faster, and 
deep sounder, when they have warmth imparted to ihem, 
hy sleeping either on the arm, or near to their nurses. 
They instance, as examples, not unworthy of our imitatiotH 
iH[rdDiiie3licamm&\S'Nh()3Vie\VctBna.iKuV\Ai>luAtij&ftH^ 
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hj the warmth of their own bodies^ so long as the feeble 
state of their young requires such care. 

But notwithstanding the advantages of this praeticet 
which I acknowledge, because it bears some analogy to 
the habits and situation of an infant in its earliest stage of 
existence, before it entered the world, I am more inclined 
to recommend the opposite practice, and to have an infant 
sleep apart from its nurse, either in a cot or a crib ; still 
taking the greatest care, that its bed-clothing be sufficiently 
warm, and the crib guarded from every current of air. 
By this plan the infant can scarcely suffer, while by the 
other, the mother may be made anxious and uneasy, if she 
either doubt the watchfuhiess and carefulness of her nurse, 
or have reason to apprehend her to be less healthy than 
she ought to be. 

Mrs. L.— 'What are the objections entertained against 
cradles? They seem to be entirely disused, although 
infants are frequently rocked to sleep on the knee. 

Mrs. B. — The motion of the cradle is considered, in our 
time, as prejudicial to an infant, by often lulling it into a 
state of torpor, when nature would indicate its having had 
a sufficient portion of sleep, thus enabling a nurse to pursue 
some employment of her own, or to indulge herself at 
the expense of her nurslmg's welfare. This is a sufficient 
objection to cradles ; but other persons have advanced a 
still more serioas argument against them, in the supposition 
that a rocking motion has a tendency to encourage water 
in the head. They aigue that the gentle motion of the 
knee, which is always discontinued the moment the infant 
sleeps, is not to be compared to the swing which a care- 
less maid will give the cradle with her foot, for a long 
time after the necessity for rocking has ceased. Infants 
may be brought into ^ne habit of composing themselves to 
sleep at certain hours without the aid of rocking, provided 
the monthly nurse can be induced to begin iVsa V>a5a>^\s^ 
laying the infant awake in its bed \ \>u\. ^s ^e^,\«v %^t«ss«^> 
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■ too apt (o Ibrget what may be for (he cocafortof Im 
little chaige, or of its nursemaid, afler she leaves tl, ibe tl 
(catcely ever willing 'o adopt aiiy new plan, if she tncy 
it will be productive of incflDvenIence or trouble to bemlT 
durii^ Ibe month. 

The room jnbabtted b; an infant should be of a r^Iat 
temperatuie, and as free as posiiible from any draughBof 
air; but it ought to be, in the abseoce of the infant, nell 
ventilated, and at all limes kept clean, and free bam disa- 
greeable smell?. Remember, also, that an infant should 
never be permitted to remain in a room recently Kouied : 
for (he damp arising from a newly-washed floor bat beta 
known to brii% on an attack of croup. 

An infant should not be nursed in an upright potttim 
for the first two months of its life. Il is painful to see tbi 
bent back and weak neck of a joung child compelled lo 
support a we^ht to which they are unequal ; yet, meal 
nursemaids, zealous to bring tbcii nurslings fonvaid, wilt 
err in Ibis respect, if they be not checked by the eoan 
of the parents. 1 hare known some ladies, bowevec, wbo 
erred in the contrary extreme ; and, by keeping their 
infants too lung in a reciining position, have prevented that 
gradual increase of strength which might have been 
quired by a gentle and timely use of the minclea , 
hones of (he back and neck : and when infants bare been 
brought to this state, it has been diScull lo MceitaiD 
whether it liad been caused by tLe disuse of the parts, or 
was the effect of disease. An infant should rarely be taken 
out of doors for the first month of its life.unkss the wealher 
be peculiarly favourable. The eslretnes of heat or of ColJ 
are alike injurious to it ; and damp weather is peculiarly so. 

When circumstances render it expedient to employ t 

hired nurse whose milk is several months old, the infani, 

during some days, should he suckled for a few minulr* 

only at each period of suckling it, Ie9t the milk sboulJ 

too heavy foi l^ 
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Ad infant should never be left to sleep alone. Frightfui 
accidents have occurred from negligence in this respect ; 
and, indeed, for the first few days of its life, an infant 
should not be in its bed {or half an hour at a time, without 
being looked at ; for, if it should chance to roll on its face, 
4t has no power to turn itself again, and Were it left for 
any time in this situation, with its face against the blanket 
or the pillow, it would be in great danger of being 
-smothered. Infants are, also, liable to return from their 
stomachs any surplus of milk they have received; and 
when this occurs while they are sleeping, they should be 
gently lifted up, so that what they vomit may be entirely 
emptied from the mouth. 

The cry of an infant ought never to be disregarded, as 
it is Nature's voice, which speaks of some pain or suffer- 
ing. Cries, however, are of different kinds : for example^ 
that of hunger may be soon known ; it is short and wran- 
gling ; but when the cry is a continued one, and the legs 
are drawn up, there must be pain. In such a case as this, 
the breast must not be administered until the pain be re- 
«ioved. Warm bathing, gentle friction on the bowels, 
examination of the clothes, to ascertain whether any liga- 
ture is drawn too tight, should be first tried, and if the 
infant still appear to be in pain, a getUle aperient medicine^ 
or an injection, should be administered. Powerful medi- 
jcines should be given only by the advice of the medical 
attendant 

The red gwn (strophulus) is a slight disease to which 
infants are liable, and which requires no particular care 
except to avoid exposure to cold, and to notice and 
regulate the state of the bowels. The disease called the 
rank red gum, differs from the former only in the size of 
the pimples, which are laiger than those of the common 
irariety, and sometimes form mto pustules. The warm 
Jbath, in which bran has been boiled, is advantageous 
in this disease. A child should never be V»&!cisb*^\ss25&st^ 

^5* 
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diatelj aflev sucking, nor when it is veiy huogiy; bm, 
when ibe infant is dried aiid axain dressed, il may be pu! 
to the breast, and if it has been reliered by the balhiif, 
it will probably fall into a refreshing and quiet sleep. 
Two persona are required to assist in bathing an infanl: 
one to hold it in the water for four or five minutes, and the 
olber to receive it, on a itannel apron from the batb, and 
to have soil dry lotvela io readiness, with wbicfa to n^ il 
Tery gently, but with such a d^ree of briskness as will 
prevent (he child from expeiienclng any chill. 

The kUcough, in young infants, nay be stopped eilliei 
by a little finely-powdered sugar laid on the tottf:ae,t! 
by puttirg the child to the breast for a few mioules. K 
the chesis of infants are well covered, they will aot tie 
very liable to hiccough, as it is of^en caused by cold air 
alTectii^ that part. 

htiiffestion and acidity will sometimes cause the bowels 
of an infant to be loo much relaxed ; for this, two gnire 
uf rhubarb, and three of magnesia, may be given in a little 
sugar and water ; and i^ in a few hours, Ibis mixture dotf 
not act well, it may be repealed. When the eracualiiok 
although nut frequent, yet hare a sour smell, a little nis^ 
nesia, with half a grain of rhubarb, may be given in weak 
mini water or fennel tea ; if slimy and frothy, the dose ol 
rhubarb should be increased, and the magnesia diminiBfaed. 
AVind, when the bowels and stomach do not appear to bt 
affected, is removed by a little weak fennel or mint tea.* 
The cold sti'iking on the stomach and bowels, during care- 
leu washing and dressing, is as frequent 3 cause of these 
irregularities in the bowels of infants, as indigestion or the 
disagreement of food. 

ir the bowels of a child, who is suckled by a hind 
nurae, are frequently disordered, the slate of health of Ite 
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nurse should be inquired into, her milk examinedi and her 
^iet altered, as may be judged expedienti after such an 
examination. 

When infants are troubled with a cold in the heady which 
impedes their breathing through the nose, and consequently 
their sucking well, it may be relieved by putting the feet 
into warm salt and water for about ten minutes, care being 
taken to rub them dry afterwards, and to wrap them up 
in warm flannel. Fomenting the nose and forehead witk 
warm water is also beneficial.* 

When 8ore eyes proceed from cold, I have been told that 
the mother's milk will be found the best application ; but 
i have found that bathing the eyes in warm water, cools 
the inflammation, unless it has been very great, in which 
•case medical advice should be obtained. 

The greatest care must be taken to keep up an equal 
temperature in the room inhabited by a young infant, but 
particularly when it is aflected by cold : in which case ft 
•should not be carried out of it^ unless so covered over as 
to be completely secured from currents of air, or changes 
of temperature. If the cough attending the cold be severe, 
and it occur either in the autumn or the winter season^ 
the most effectual remedy will be putting the feet into 
Tvarm water, as before directed ; and to clothe the infant 
in a flannel waistcoat, if that plan has not been already 
adopted. This waistcoat should be made of the thinnest 
and softest materials ; should fasten behind, and wrap over 
at least an inch and a half. It should be worn untO warm 
weather sanctions its dismissal, which should take place 
by degrees, a piece of the waistcoat being torn away each 
day, until the remnant may be removed without occasion- 
ing any great change in the warmth of the infant's dress* 

* When infants have a cold in Uie head, or wliat if eommooly called tht 
fnufflesi hi which they are 00 stopped up in the note as to breathe with diiBr 
<£Ult7, greasing the nose and fbreliead with taUow will give them great relieC 
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Tbe feet ol an infant with a cough shouti] be caxtbSj 
Qovered : cold feet would have a tendency to fix the cougb 
upon ibe cbest. 

When an infanf is fed, very groat care sfaould be taken 
not to give the food bolter than tvhat may be supposed lo 
be Ibe heat of the motlter's milk. Hot food somelime 
occasions a aore mauili; when this bas occurred, baiai 
^Ij powdered and mixed with honey, in the propoitiDn 
of one tea-3poonful of borax to three of honey, will gena- 
rally prove a cure, if a lillle of il ia gently applied wilb 
Ibe finger to the part afiected. 

The ihruilt ia a diaease in the mouth, bearli^ a rewm 
blance to the accidental soreness which I have just inen- 
lioned. It proceeds from some dieorder in the slooiacl) 
and howcls, and is a dangerous disease when neglected 
It begiua Vr\\h small white blisters on the longue and 
inside of the mouth, which, when unchecked, extend Ic 
Ihe stomach and bowels. The borax and boiKj are \\k 
only tbinga which need be tried while the biisteis rcinaio 
wbite.Bnd (he infant has no fever; but if it is at leaded by 
too many evacuations, and these have a mut smell, thiec 
^ains of rhubarb and the same quantity of magnesia maj 
be given, to act as a gentle purgative. But for this coo- 
plaint, no violent medicine should be giveo. udesi directed 
by (be professional atlendanl. — Indeed, it is a compUinl 
for which immediate advice should always be obtained; 
because il is rapid ia ils course, vihen it does not take a 
iavourable turn. 

My Criend Mrs. P., who baS reared twelve cbiUnu In 
raatiu'ity, has several times told me, that this diiesise never 
once occurred to any of her olbpring ; and she ascribed 
iheir esemptioa from it, to her strictly proliibiting her in- 
fants from having any kind of food, except the natural 
aliment, during the month. She attributed this disease 
chiefly to (he effect of food given to children, of uncenu'a 
bfM, tttd varfing thicknuss. ^Vhethct this opinion hs 
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correct, I cannot say, but I have no doubt that too hot food 
will occasion it. In children ivho are suckled, the disease 
is too often caused by the mother's milk being overheated 
by too full living, or by any violent exertion. As soon as 
this is ascertained, she should adopt a cooling diet, and 
drink plentifully of barley water or other diluting liquora; 
at the same time she must avoid lowering herself too much« 
There is a milder kind of thrush produced by teethii^ ; 
and this may be best prevented by frequently washing an 
infant's mouth with cold water, as before advised. 

Convulsions are not uncommon to very yout^ children, 
and arise, getierally, from a disordered state of the bowels ; 
jiometimes from the pain caused by pins running into their 
little tender bodies, or from some part of their dress being 
too tight. Sometimes, but not oiten, this disease proceeds 
from a bad oiganization, and then it is without remedy^ 
VVbatever may be thd cause of convulsions, whenever they 
occur, the whole body of the child should be, instantly, 
immersed up to the throat in a* tepid bath ; but, if warm 
water cannot be immediatef^|)ficured in sufficient quan- 
tity, the feet and legs shoulal^e put, without del^y, into 
as large a quantity as can be obtained, and this will some- 
times be enough to check the violence of the attack. As 
soon as the fit is over, means must be taken to prevent a 
return ; and, as a medical maircan best ascertain the cause, 
it is advisable to call him in immediately. 

I think I have furnished you with all the hints which 
are essential regardii^ the treatment of infants for the first 
few weeks of their existence. What more I have to detail 
relates to their inanagement during weaning. 

Before entering, however, upon that subject, let me ob- 
serve, that if the nurse-maid is inexperienced, to whose 
chaige an infant devolves after the dismissal of the monthly 
nurse, I should advise the mother to have her infant washed 
and dressed for some time in her presence, that she may 
be enabled to form an opinion of the servant's capability 
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to perfonn Ibis pari of her office. DuTii^hersup«-iDtent!- 
ance, she may also observe and poiut out omissions atanj 
part of her duty, or awkwardness in holdii^ tbe ia&ot 
Should it be necessaiy for the child to have more nounh- 
mem than its parent can aSbrd to Jt, afler it is two or three 
iiioiitb? old, tbe mother, until she can feel confidence in 
liec nurse, and entertain no doubi of her intention always 
to obej hcT wishes and commands, should generally eii- 
mine (he food iolended for tbe bfant, in order that she puj 
judge whether it be of a proper consistency, sweetness 
and warmth. 

If tlie reedir^-bollle be used instead of a spoon, the 
food cannot be given very thick, which is an advantage 
allendii^ the use of the bottle ; but it requires tbe greatest 
possible care and attention to keep it clean. If food Le 
suffered to remain in tbe bottle it soon becomes sour ; aiK), 
in (hat state, mere washing in cold water will not Tender 
it Eufficicnlly pure : beforcr therefore, fresh food ia put 
ijKo it, the bottle should be well scalded. The best plan 
lor keeping the bottle sweet, ia (o scald it once every day 
in water as hot as the glass will bear, and to place \he 
battle in such a direction as shall allow the water (a run 
entirely out of it. At other times of the day, after each 
meal, the dregs of the food should be poured away, and 
the bottle rinsed well with cold water, and afterwards laid 
in a basin of clean water, until it is again wanted. Nej;- 
tie;ence in respect to the cleanliness of the bottle wDI bt 
the means of disordering tbe stomach and bowds of the 
infant. This is, however, the only inconvenience tbal can 
attend (he use of (he bottle. In all other respects it if 
ilecidedly better to use it for feeding a child, (ban the spoon 
or the boat. It renders the weaning much less difficult ; 
und, it h impossible, from (he botde, to give the iufanl loo 
thick food, or to force it loo fast into the stomach. It also 
obliges the child to work for its food, which is in itself *i; 
iutporlatil benefit, as it agrees with its natural mode » 
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iiift)ibing nourishment. The bottle has another advan- 
tage : in the mere act of sucking there is utility : fori in 
doing so, the infant swallows some portion of saliva^ by 
which its digestion is much assisted. 

The time of weaning an infant depends so much upon 
circumstances, that no fixed period for so doing can be as- 
signed. Sometimes a child may be healthy and thrivii^, 
while its parent or nurse is weakly and delicate ; in which 
case the welfare of both requires the weaning to take 
place at a very early period; but if, on the contrary, the 
child be delicate, and the parent vigorous, it may be ad- 
visable to continue the suckling even for an unusual period. 
When nothing, however, exists to demand a deviation 
from what is common, a child may, generally, be weaned^ 
without suffering inconvenience, at either seven, eight, or 
nine months. Care should be taken not to begin weaning 
an infant when there are any untoward ^mptoms of dea- 
tkion. 

In every case, weaning shouM. be effected by degrees , 
and this not more on account of the infant than of the 
mother. Three or four weeks should be devoted to the 
accomplishment of this point ; and the child, thus losing 
by degrees the remembrance of its natural food, will be, 
by that time, reconciled to the more frequent use of the 
bottle, and its stomach will be better prepared to receive 
its future nourishment thaa it would have been had the 
weaning been more rapid. The mother, too, will have 
gradually diminished her quantity of milk ; and what re- 
mains after the weaning is completed, should be carried off 
by brisk aperient medicines. If any hardness continue io 
the bosom, the milk should be drawn away, two or three 
times by suction in the course of a week or fortnight. 
Oil rubbed gently on the hardened part will also be found 
useful. 

One opinion seems to be gei^ral concerning the food of 
infants, that immediately after weaning it skould U^ <i<. -^ 
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tliiii consistency, in order to resemble, aa nearly as po»»- 
sible, in taste and quality, the natural aliment of nbkti 
the child has been jusi deprived. Yet various are tis 
nolMjns concerning the species of nourishnieirt mosi suits- 
b!e U> the digestive organs of infants ; and, like the &■ 
pidanls in the fable of Ibe chameleon, tiie prejudices ami 
vpiuiona of tbose ui this question may all be rigbt and ajl 
ivrongf. I have never jet met with two children nboni 
Ihc same kind of food would suit equally ; indeed, one of 
the chief difficulties in weaning a child is, In discover Ait 
diet hcst adapted to its constitutional peculiarities. I 
will, however, mention iboso which are usually found Id 
i:iiit tbe majority of children, unless there be peculiar de- 
licacy or disease. Barley gruel, made according le Ibe 
directions already gtvea, has been found a liglit and nuUi- 
ticius food when sweetened with loaf sugar, and mixed 
n'ilh new millc Some ladies have btoi^bt up laige and 
faeallliy familiea upon rice gnjd, sweetened) and miicd 
with milk ; and others, who have been equally succe^ful 
in rearing (heir children, have used, in feedii^ Ibem. 
ilvans's biscuits,* powdered and boiled in milk. Rusk^ 
also form a food with which many children h&ve been feci. 
Tliwe require to be boiled in water till they are sufScientl; 
wflened to be beaten to a pulp with a3poon,whrcli t^huuM 
be done after the water in which they have been twilol 
is poured away from Ibeffit and while they are wann : 
they should then be strained through a hair-sieve into » 
clean basin or jar, and if set in a cool place, may be kept 
for eight-and-forty hours, but not loiter. A laJjle-SpooD- 
ful of this food mixed with si.x or seven spoonfuls of new 
milk put into a small panakin, and warmed over tlie in. 
vrill be a sufficient quantity for (he meal of a youngs blant. 
Tbe rusk food is, however, less wholesome than bod 

* Time lilKuiu, wlilcb in idininlilr idipui) fiKttitniodorEliikli«B,vt 
iMil* by ■ eonfteiiuiuii, " ' 
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made of biscuit, on account of the yeast ^ith "which rusks 
are made, and which tends to cause fermentation in an in- 
fant's stomach ; but it is usefu] as an occasional change of 
food. The rusks being sweet, there is no occasion to add 
sugar to the food made of them. I haye known some fine 
children, who, after being weaned, have been fed upon 
cows' milk scalded, without the addition of any farina- 
ceous substance : but this will not suit all stomachs. Cows' 
milk, undiluted, is too heavy for stomachs accustomed to 
a liquid of a much lighter nature. When there is any ac- 
cumulation of bile on an infant's stomach, milk is very 
liable to disagree. 

Veal broth, with rice boiled in it, strained, sweetened, 
and mixed with a little new milk, has been given once a 
day to children whose bowels are not strong ; and has ap- 
peared to agree with them remarkably well. 1 should 
be inclined, in most cases, to withhold animal nourishment 
£rom children, except milk and that which can be given in 
the form c^ broth, until they are a year and a half old. 
Many people give butchers' meat to infants of nine and 
ten months old : but, surely, a food of so stimulant a nature 
cannot be proper for such young children. Unless the 
power to masticate animal food exist, I cannot help 
thinking that it is better to withhold that description ot 
diet, lest too great a duty be left for the stomach to 
perform. 

Until the period in which animal food may be given 
once a day to a child, on account of its increased size and 
rapid growth absolutely requiring that kind of nourishment, 
a light and nutritious diet may be formed of milk prepared 
either with rice^ sago, or arrow-iDoty or of light bread 
puddings. A pudding, made with the yolk of one egg, a 
tea-spoonful of flbur» and a small cup of milk, mixed 
together, and boiled about twenty minutes^ is a light, yet 
nourishing meal, for a child of ei^t oi* nhiet months old.. 
Beef| and veal broth, madie in the mamser aIteA.d:i^^tef^ 
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Kiibed, are also useful, by way of change, in Uie food sf 
children. 

All kinds of pastry and rich cakes are peculiarly ini- 
vholesonuiforcbildrenof any age; but some kinds offiuil, 
such as apples, baked as if for tarls, are wholesome) and 
always pleasant to cbildreti. 
, Mrs. L. — Al what age should a child be vaccinated? 

Mrs. B. — 1 hope your question implies that your micd 
is satisfied of the propriety of yaccinatioa. Of late, Ibe 
apparent failures of vaccination, as a preventive of small- 
pox, appear to have shaken the faith of many in this valua- 
ble discovery. 

Mrs. L. — Your su^eslion is correct, although I am Dol 
fully satisfied as (o tbe prevendve potver of the disease-; 
and I request to bear your opinion on tbe subject. 
, Mfts. B.— I do not think (hat 1 am qualified to give any 
opinion on so iinportant a subject : bul 1 will read to you 
a fen remarks on it, by the same medical friend nbosc 
observations on the general treatment of disease you lav* 
already heard. 

"Vaccination was introduced to the notice of (ha p«>- 
fession and tbe public by Dr. Jenner, as a mode of pro- 
ducing a disease w hicb, although its immediate eSecla upon 
the body are extremely slighi, yet has Ibe poweror eat- 
ing such a change in the human system, as la render it un- 
susceptible of tbe infection of small.poa. This opinion 
originated in the fact, which had be«n long notorious, thai 
the milkers in the dairy farms in Glocicesleishire, to whom 
cow-pox had been communicated fiom the cow in Ihe 
course of Iheir occupation, were not aftenvarda liable 
lo be aflecled wilb sraall-pox. Many years' experience 
l;ad confirmed this iaci ; and no case, which has cocDe 
within my knowledge, has tended lo incalidale it : bul; 
as Ibe virus could not always be obtained fiom the cow. 
Dr. Jenner conceived ihe idea, that it might be equaUj 
effectual as a preventive of small-pox, it cununmucaled 
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by inoculation from one individual to another: and the 
observations made, during^ the first fifteen years, after the 
introduction of vaccination, seemed to confirm this opinion. 
The progressive experience, however, of late years, has 
thrown some doubts upon the accuracy of this opinion.; 
and numerous instances of small-pox occurring in persons 
who had been vaccinated, and who were supposed to have 
gone regularly through the vaccine disease, have been 
recorded. Many cases have, nevertheless, withstood not 
only the common exposure to the infection of small-pox, 
but even the introduction of its virus into the system by 
inoculation. 

'' The causes of the failures, and the determination of 
^e real value of vaccination as a preventive of small-pox, 
have become inquiries of great moment to the welfare of 
the present and succeeding generations. To investigate 
these, and to ascertain whether the virus of cow-pox has 
become so weakened, in the series of progressive vaccina.- 
tion from one individual to another, as no longer to produce 
that change in the human system, which alone can secure 
it from small-pox ; or whether that change be merely temr 
porary, and may, as it were, be worn out in a certain 
nuHiber of years, are questions for the medical philosopher 
to resolve. In the present stage of the inquiry, the parent 
has only to consider, supposing that vaccination do not 
secure those subjected to it from small-pox, whether small- 
pox, as it has generally occurred in those who have been, 
vaccinated, be not a milder form of the disease thaa 
inoculated small-pox ; and whether, in all respects, it be 
more beneficial for the human race to encourage the inocu- 
Tation for small-pox, or that for cow-pox ? 

" In answering the above queries, if we look into medir 
cal records, it is difficult to determine which form of the 
disease is the milder, when the previous circumstances are 
equal. Thus, after vaccination, when small-pox occwv 
the fbhrile symptoms, aragenerally mild^and aimostalwajft 
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subside on the seventh day, after wbich the patieot rapidi; 
recovers ; but in a few inalauces the disease has-terminaled 
fatally, and the same lamentable result bas occasionallj 
happened in inoculated small-pox, althoi^ in general ii 
is a very mild disease. We may account for these Jalal 
instances, in part, by admitting that in the eoe sel of cases 
there may have been some irregularity in the vaccinalioti ; 
one vesicle only may have risen, and been opened; or 
some eruptive disease may have esisled at the time tbii 
the cblld was vaccinated ; or some other iocident miy 
have prevented the constitution from beir^ sufficiently 
brought under the influence of the vaccine disease. In (lie 
other set of cases, the habit may not have beea sufficiently 
prepared, previous to inoculation ; or some idiosyncrasy 
may have existed, to render the habit more suscepliblt 
than usual of the febrile e<icitement induced by the small- 
pox virus. But in the majority of instances, as Ibey have 
occurred, it would appear that sniall-pox after cow-pox is 
in general, a milder disease than inoculated small-pox. d', 
however, vfe admit, thai when due care b taken, the small- 
pox which occasionally follows cow-pox, is only as mild 
as that which results from inoculation; still the preference 
is to be given to vaccination, for this reaion, that the 
inoculation of one subject in a city or a neighbourhood. 
may be the means of infecting many with natural small- 
pox, the fatal consequences of which, under the best treat- 
ment, cannot he calculated, and are always to be dreaded ; 
whereas no such result can fulloiv vaccination, the general 
adoption of which tends rather lo eradicate natural emalf- 
pox» which has always been justly regarded as one of ti* 
greatest scourges of humanity. If these remarks be cor- 
rect, there can be only one way of answering the question 
before us, and of determijiing as to ifae comparative benefit 
to be expected from inoculation for small-pox, and from 
vaccination. 
* With regard-to the proper age for taccinalijig an in&nV 
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experience has shown (hat, although it may be proper to 
defer it for the three or fout first weekid of an infant's life, 
on account of a variety of circumstances connected with 
that period of life, yet, if the organization of a child be 
perfect, and if the individual be in good health, the sooner 
it is vaccinated after the month the better. 

''The diseases which interfere with vaccination as a 
preventive of small^pox, are eruptive diseases, teething, 
and affections of an inflammatory nature. Under eruptive 
diseases and teething, the specific irritations which these 
occasion prevent the fever attending cow-pox from being 
sufficient for the constitutional change, requisite to secure 
the child firom the infection of small-pox ; and, when acute 
inflammatory diseases are present, the inflammation of the 
vesicle may run to an alarming extent, and a sore be pro- 
duced which can with difficulty be healed. In order to be 
certain that the constitution has been properly affected, 
some medical practitioners re-vaccinate the child, on the 
fifth or sixth day after the original vaccination, with a little 
of its own lymph : and while the original vesicles proceed 
regularly to their termination, if those from the re-vaccina- 
tion be accelerated, acquire the inflamed areola, and scab 
at the same time with the first, they then declare that the 
system has been properly affected. This is a good test, 
and ought not to be objected to by any parent. 

" Parents are very apt to object, also, to more than one 
or two punctures beii^ made in the arm in vaccination; 
but in order to secure the constitutional disease, three or 
four should be made in each arm, and fymph oug^t never 
to be taken from any arm, on which there are not two or 
three vesicles, one only of which should be opened." 

Mrs. L. — Are you an advocate for small-pox inoculation 
after vaccination ? 

Mrs. B. — 1 believe it to be too severe a test. Con« 
sider how much more virulent a disease it is likely to be, 
when the poison by which it is commumcal^^^NSs^^s^ 
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into the veins and mingled with the blood, Ihan whenlli 
infection is conveyed only by natural means ; especiall;, 
jf it is a fact, (and tbat it is so, medical men have had pi 
ficient experience,) that after vaccination the formidibh 
nature of small-poi taken accideatally is so greatly si. 
dued. 

Mbs. L. — The remarks of your medical frieod ba\t 
strei^hened the opinions 1 had previouslj entertaioed "■. 
the subject of vaccination. Indeed there scarcely appein 
to be a choice between vaccinallon and inoculation fa 
small-pox, since the good of society demands Ihat ererj 
probable means be enipioyed, by which a scouige.Euchat 
the small-pox, may be, if not exterminated, diminiafaed k 
prevalence and power: and our duly to our o^iii^ 
equally requires us not to refuse even the probabtlily of 
securing tbem from a loathsome disease, the e&cls <t 
which somelimes remain in the constitution through life. 

Mhb. B. — Your opinions appear to me to be just. L't 
certainty attends the administering of eveiy remedy for 
disease, and that the antidote for small-pox shares tl ' 
uncerUinty, is no more a reason why it should be aban- 
doned and disused, than for the entire neglect of many a 
useful medicine which may sometimes fail in its desired 
effects. Employ, then, with reasonable hopes, the means 
of prevention which have been sn wondprfully disajverod 
lo us. If a failure follow vaccination, you have still gained 
at] advantage over the more formidable disease, by bivii^ 
bestowed a poiver on the constitution lo modify and dis- 
arm it of a great portion of its malignify, — And nmv fare- 
well,— it is time for us to senatale. 
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THE REGULATION OP TIME. 



CONVERSATION I. 

GENERAL REMARKS. — MORNING. — ^ADVANTAGES OF EARLY 
RISING. — HABIT MAKES IT EASY AND AGREEABLE. — THE 
FIRST MORNING DUTY PRIVATE DEVOTION. — MORNING 
THE BEST TIME FOR STUDY. — ^FOR THE REGULATION OF 
HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS. — SETTLE^MENT OF ACCOUNTS.— 
INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. — ^MUCH TIME SAVED B.Y 
SKETCHING OUT A REGULAR FLAN FOR THE BUSINESS OF 
THE DAY. 

Mrs. B. — ^Peiliaps you will consider it as of little use 
to talk to you of the value of time, or to remind you how 
irrecoverably each moment flies away; that we are all 
approaching with rapid steps, the period at which we must 
account for the neglect and abuse of the term of years 
allotted to each of us in this world ; and that every day has 
duties prescribed* which can only be well fulfilled by the 
appropriate regulation of our time. So hackneyed are 
such reflections, that although we may acquiesce in their 
truth, yet, we rarely allow them to influence our conduct. 
On the contrary, we permit days and years to escape un- 
heeded, and employed to little purpose either to ouf- 
selves or to others. The fleeting nature of timft><&2^^:9^ 
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ialte existence on earth, vre acknowledged to ba|| 
sulgecls for contemplation, bul, alas ! how transiltny, k 
cflen, bow useless is the impression which the tboi^hU ti 
these truths occasion un our hearts ! 

Notwithstanding all this, I will not be deterred boa 
pointing out to you, as forcibly as I can, some of the ad- 
vantages to be obtaii^ed bj economisii^ time. I bat 
heard those who bare passed the meridian of li/e declare 
that the chief cause for regret and remorse which tbeit 
retrospections afforded them, sprung more from the too- 
Tiction of havii^ spent the best part of their ttcoe in an 
unprolitable manner, than from anj recollections of ac- 
tual misconduct. The remembrance of our errois maj be 
Bofteoed by many circumstances, particularly, when they 
have been foHowed by the atonement of repentance and 
amendment ; bul, for loss of time, repentance genenlly 
comes too late. It is not in the power of youth justly to 
tstimale time. In thai season of heallh and vigfoiir, when 
the greater part of life, judging by human foresigbt, liei 
before us, we can scarcely persuade ourselves thai our 
existence is not for an eternity; at least tlie unwelcome 
truth is only acknowledged at a later period, when our 
faculties begin 1o be impaired, or when the powers of uur 
minds are enfeebled by indisposition. Then tl is thnt ne 
exclaim at the shortness of life, and on tlie vain use we 
have made of it ; and then, when we would strire ta 
redeem lost time, we discover the attempt to be bnpos- 
eible. Our intellectual powers appear to us spell-bound, 
and unable to grant us the aid which at an earlier seasoo, 
we might have claimed. Memory has loaf its (enacity. 
and judgment its clearness and decision; and unavailing 
Kgret is the only fruit of time wasted and talents misap- 
plied. This regret, I am afraid, is the portion of ifae 
many, while the few only can look back with entire sail*- 
faction on their past lives, havii^ the consciousness that 
they have neither hidden the talents iotruf ted to tbescb 
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nor employed them in any manner injurious to society nor 
to themselves. 

I hope, my young friend, that such pleasurable retio- 
spections will one day be yours ; but they must he pur« 
chased, even now, by the abandonment of eveiy indolent 
habit and frivolous pursuit This at first may be kkaome 
to you ; but you will, in the end, discover that you have 
secured the substance^ and given up only the shoLdow of 
enjoyment. Vapid, joyless, and splenetic is the close of 
that life, of which the commencement has been unpiofi- 
tably employed, while cheerfulness and serenity gene- 
rally mark the old age of $l well-spent youth. 

Mrs. L. — I am convinced of the truth of j^Mps^ 
marks ; and, although i may not be able to regiillmi toy 
time as advantageously as I desire, yet I still wish to^form 
a plan, and to pursue it with as few deviations as circum« 
stances will permit. Tell me, therefore, how you would 
dispose of the mpming. 

Mrs. B. — The morning is the best part of the day for 
the discharge of eveiy employment connected with the 
business of a family ; and also for pursuing any private 
study. 

But before I ^jiceed, i must again talk to you of the 
advantages of early risi^ff. In a former conversation, the 
habit as recommended for its beneficial effects upon the 
constitution. Now we will consider it only in regard to 
those it produces in the regulation of a £amily To speak 
of a lady as an early riser, is almost to proclaim her house 
to be orderly and well-managed. When the heads of a 
family remain in bed until late in the day, their servants, 
imitators of most of their habits, are sure to become slug- 
gards : self-indulgence being one of the sins of our nature, 
from which we must not expect our dependants to be 
more exempt than ourselves, especially when they per- 
ceive, that few efforts are made on our part to suhduA \1. 

Mrs. L.— It is very difficult to pewfcN«s^ Vol '^^ V^^ 
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n[ rising early in London, where lale hours of risiluf 
prevail. 

Mrs. B. — Certainly it a, because without an ample 
portion of rest and sleep, health would be impaired, uA 
bad health is 33 subversive of g-ood managemeol aod 
order as irregular habits. But, although constant diffi- 
pation and its consequent late hours are lo be regarded u 
destructive of a wise regulation of time, yet I have bnann 
one or two instances of ladies, who, leading what manj 
sober-minded matrons would consider to be dissipaVd 
live^ have continued lo persevere in the habit of early 
risir^ ; and by that means have fulfilled duties which 
nmst.dherwise. Lave been omitted. You probably re- 
member Mrs. Y , who herself educated ber niece, and 

in a very superior manner : — yet she was generally con- 
sidered as a woman devoted to amusement and society. 
Hat house was the resort of the gay and the fasbiooable, 
and she was so often seen amidst the gayelies of the me- 
tropolis, that no one who was unacquainted with herbabiu 
would have guessed tbat she could find time lo discharge 
the duties of an instructress, and with so successful a re- 
sult. The hours she devoted lo ber niece were from six 
in the morning till ten o'clock, her breakfast hour; afler 
which she did little else than attend to the calls of amuse- 
ment. This habit of early rising she always preserved ; 
and, as she was rarely indisposed, I have no doubt it wat 
one of the means by which ber health was preserved ; 
for her other habits were unfavourable to the contimiance 

of that blessing. The lady of Captain G , also, af- 

lurded a similar instance of the benefits ot~ early rtung. 
She was the mother of a large family, lo the number of 
which ehc was yearly addii^ ; yel she arose al nil o'clocJc 
every day, and until the breakfast hour, devoird befstlf 
to the superintendence of household conrem),, and lo the 
■uairuclion of some of the younger childtwi. Nor wm 
(his all : she often invcsVisiVed fttft s\5fta cS Wi On^&ivB,\ 
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Mrardrobe, cut out the new clothes, and pointed out to her 
needle-woman the old ones which required to be repaired. 
After breakfast she devoted two or three hours more to 
th^ general superintendence of her servants and children! 
and then pursued her various schemes of amusement and 
dissipation for the day. I must, however, acknowledge 
to you, that notwithstanding this valuable habit of Mrs. 

G , her family was not altogether well managed. She 

was, too frequently, absent from home, which gave liberty 
to her governess and servants to relax from their duties^ 
1 am not citing, indeed, either of these ladies as examples 
of domestic management, but only to point out how much 
g^ood may be done by this habit of early rising ; andldiow 
much more might both these individuals, with the abilities 
which they possessed, have performed, had their love of 
pleasure been more limited. 

Mrs. L. — It requires much more resolution than I pos^ 
sess to be an early nser, particularly in the winter ; nor 
do I ever feel, after ^ng early, that 1 am in that vigorous 
state which you describe to be its efi^t ; and, certainly, i 
have never yet found mysdf able at that time of the day 
either to study or to devote myself to useful employments* 

Mrs. B. — ^You cannot have persevered in the practice, 
until it had settled into a habit, or you would not make 
this complaint. An occasional effort will not form a habit ; 
and it is habit alone that makes those things pleasant and 
agreeable, which, in the first instance, oppose our love of 
self-indulgence. To break an old habit, and to form a 
new one, is never ea^ nor pleasant ; and a certain proba* 
tionaiy state must be endured, before success, and the 
satisfaction which accompanies it, can be enjoyed. 

Whether we rise early or late, you will agree with me^ 
that our first morning duty is to offer prayers and praises 
to God. What can be so natural and proper, as to dedi- 
cate our first thoughts to Him ? He it b who has v^t^ 
tected us through the dangers of tbe lo^V^'s^Vo \«s^*s«» 
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u$ each morning froni a state almost approaciui^ to iealti 
to one of enjojment and usefulaess : and be il is n-lii 
showers down blesaii^s upon us, so abundantly, and so iv 
finitely greater iu number than we can expect or deserw 

In a devotional mind, such thoughts as these daily nan. 
and yel they require to he encouraged by religious ei 
erciaes, before their fervour ^lessened by tbe obtriisiccd 
the daily cares or pursuits of a busy and anxious eiistecM 
Besides these olTerings of grateful acknowledgmenti in 
blessings conferred upon us, it is no less incumbent odk 
to petition for aid against the lirae of peril and lemptatioi^ 
that our minds may be prepared lo encounter the unkDonii 
. events of the day, whatever they may prove ; andforlifiei! 
to bear the eSects of trials, perhaps unforeseen and appa- 
rently improbable. 

To our sex, in particular, the support to be derived 
from this communication with our Heavenly Father, h. 
indeed, most essential. If weak in spirit and in judgmeiii. 
from Him we can receive strength. If our virtuous resp- 
lulions falter, and we are tempted lo wander from tbt 
right path, we bav« but to refer ourselves to God, to seek 
his guidance in sincerity, and we shall become firm and 
decisive, no loiger doubting the course wo ouglil to 
pursue. 

This duly being performed, I recommend you, if in tbt 
pursuit of any study, to devote youreelf lo it in this earfy 
part of the morning. The same undisturbed state of mind, 
which it is desirable to possess when engaged in rdigkiui 
exercises, is also very advantageous in study. Tbe len 
engrossed your tLouglits are in worldly concems, the mort 
command you will have over your attention ; and you: 
uicmoiy willcoRsequcotly be morei«tenlive and accunle. 
If we sit down to read, either with a mind pre-occupini, 
or with a listless and careless temper, we shall utterly 
waste our lime ; for, unless our attention be fixed upon lh« 
subject we desire to slaAy,^^ s\«i\4j6T\'i<;\w\(i 
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^ent ; and the iofonnation thus obtained will be coofuaed 
and inaccurate. The advantages of early risiog, for the 
purposes of study, may be easily calculated. Let us £br a 
moment reflect on the extent of information which any one 
of moderate abilities might acquire, in seventy-three days, 
by a close application during ten hours a day ; yet two 
liours every morning, for a year, are equal to ten hours 
daily for seventy-three days; and more than equal, fiN>m 
the time of the day to which they belong, and the vigorous 
freshness of the mind at that period. How many lan- 
guages, how much literature, and how many sciences, 
even the most abstruse, might be acquired in an ordinaiy 
lifetime, were only those morning hours regularly devoted 
to study. 

Unless the means of a manied woman be so cncum- 
scribed in regard to expenditure, that she is constrained to 
make her own clothes, and those of her children, she ought 
to consider the cultivation of her mental powers as one of 
the duties which her Creator will expect from her: too 
often, indeed, is this object neglected, nay, despised by 
the notable, and, in other respects, praise-worthy house- 
wife, who deems reading but a species of idleness, and 
who considers, that to dress well, to attend to the cleanli- 
ness and neatness of her house and children, and to feed 
her family with economy and sufficiency, constitute the 
whole occupations of her sex, and the end of her belQg. 

Mrs. L. — ^What part of the morning would you devote 
to household concerns ? 

Mrs. B. — ^I should enjoin all business of that nature to 
be settled immediately after breakfast, and before and 
other employment is begun. Cooks are often much teaaeed 
by the habit which ladies acquire of deferring the time 
for giving their orders, untU the middle of the day : this 
is liable to occasion a general hurry and confusion, from 
the apprehension that the whole of the woik will not be 
accomplished in time. In making T^^kss ^aS^ x»®^ 
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(brough your kilchen and the other offices connetledwi 
il, you should look around you to see if every thing tie 
Older, and if the momirg'a work has been properij ]* 
formed by the domestics. After havii^ giveo yourordf 
for the day, the cook will be able to tell you what sbe 
require Irojn your store-closet ; and, at tlie same li 
your other servants should come to you for any article 
such as soap and candle."!, ivhich they may require 
separate departoienls. Oiicc in Ihe vreek, you dai 
moke a point of selliing your accounts, aDd of paying 
current expenses. In performing this duly, you wiUfio' 
much anxiety saved, when you balance your cash, 
keepBsmall memorandum-book, independent of ibe bow- 
book, which I formerly described lo you, in which (b 
money you receive, and thai which you casually (iptn.'. 
should he regularly entered. Thus, if you receive W 
pounds for housekeeping, enter that sum upon on 
and on the opposite page enter all the sums, bowcn 
snail, that you have expended. Thus, sujipose the fUR; 
in the page of espendilure, when added li^etber, 
to 32. 4i. ^id., and those paid lo the butcher, baker, ii> 
other tradesmen, with whom you keep books, are eqiui 
to 52. 3s. id.jihe total sum of expenditure beir^ OL 7*. Sjd. 
you should bare II. las, ejrf. remaining in your purse. 

The propriety or necessity of attending to such minulix. 
depends entirely upon the circumstances and situation 
each individual mistress of a family ; and where circu 
stances require this attention to expenditure in all llx- 
minute branches of good housewifely, do time of the dav 
can be so suitably devoted lo it as the momii^. Wkpi 
this business is finished, many ladies find time to intmcl 
their children in some of the branches of their educalkn^ 
and this being accomplished, the rest of the day is, in 
moel cases, free for other pursuils, or for the variout ik- 
itiands of our social and relative connexions upon w 

Krs. L. — [ have been \<m^ awue, that tin n 
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tii^>osal of time is fatal to good order in a family, as well 
as a barrier to the improvement of young peqple, in any 
of the pursuits to which their attention is generally turned. 
This I have seen exemplified in a family connected with 
mine : the mother is an amiable and good woman* and 
most solicitous to promote the improvement of her daugh- 
ters in every way ; and they, possessing good sense, and 
more than ordinary abilities, are as desirous to forward her 
wishes * but oy the mother's want of judgment, and her 
irregulanty in the arrangement of their time and her own, 
all her hopes and expectations are thwarted. Sh^has 
four daughters, and each of them she decreed should be 
ftU-Mcomplishedy without taking into consideration the 
difference between them in character and abilities^ and 
how far any one of them was unable to fulfil her wishes. 
Almost from the time they began to learn, a great part of 
each day was devoted to receiving lessons from various 
masters. No fashionable accomplishment was omitted^ 
not even instruction in any of the whims of the day : shoe- 
making,- -modelling,— -the systems of Feinagie and Logier, 
/<^mistry and phrenology, have each had their turn. 
This division of their time and attention has been fatal to 
that steady application by which a proficiency in any thing 
-can be attained. But this is not the only error committed 
in their education : the moment each lesson is over, their 
thoughts are diverted into some contrary channel, before 
they have had time to digest, or practise^ipon the instruc- 
tion they have received. And very often, too, one or two 
of them are taken from their lessons, to accompany their 
mother to an exhibition, or to fritter away hours in select- 
ing and bargaining for ribands and lace. Their thodghts 
are in a perpetual whirl, and they often declare they have 
not time for any thing. The consequence is evident : — 
Ibey are only smatterers in accomplishments, while, with 
Iheir abilities, they might have been ranked as clever aaS. 
intelligent young women, had they stead\Vj «!8»^\oAVsi '^^ 
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aKainment of a few objects, iastead of vainlj 
to eicel in a ihuusand. 

Mks. B. — Hurrying thus from one pursuit, a 
scene to another, must indeed destroy both 
and the desire of application, and must also chect Ik I 
progress of an; menial habits, such as those of demM 
and refleclion ; proTir^ a barrier to the forniatiga oi 
well-regulated mind. There is also another habit dwint 
live toecoiwmyof lime; I mean procraatiiiatiaii,w|ixii 
a braach of self-indulgence that entirely defeats il 
purpose, by causi:^ an accumulation of buaines; lo !• 
always hanging over the procrastinalor. This, bis a 
science tells liim he ought not to neglect, but the n 
tboughls of il overpower him ; and with the irresduljii 
which is an accompanying trait of the failing of prDCix 
linalioii, he is generally a most unhappy beit^. Wte 
this habit is indulged in by Ihe mistress of a family.; 
involves her in perpetual confusion. If the duties t^ 
avocations of yesterday are deferred till to-day, the accuw 
lation must cause a distressing pressure of business bolb^ 
her servants and herself, and most prevent any part of f 
from being well performed. In the single circumslUM I 
of deferring necessary repairs in clothes and iinen, c 
neglecting lo renew, in good time, such as are weanojB 
out, what inconvenience is the consequence! Probab']! 
whole aels of linen for several di£erent memben of if 
&mily, are lo be furnished al once : and this, in Ibe c« 
of those milh limited incomes, can never be done wilbout|l 
pecuniary inconvenience ; and, yet, if this supply of liv 
be neglected until a more convenient time to pnrdiaw i!. I 
the disreputable appearance of the family must be ibe V 
alternative. I have seen a striking proof of ibe advantage I 
of a contraiy spirit, in Mrs. D.'a mana^ment, who h» I 
often been, laughingly, accused by ht-r friends, of peiltfc- f 
' it^ lo^y the duties of to-morrow, and anticipalii^ all iL' 
Tvants. Howevet ftv\s ma^ W,\»t t^am^lt w 
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of imitation by all those who have large families ; hr in bensy 
neatness, order, and comfort, are evident characteristics ; 
and yet these are preserved without any apparent effort 
or trouble : and Mrs. D. herself, though she does not enter 
into general society, yet has always devoted much time 
to the instruction of her children. They who know her, 
will also, with one voice, acknowledge, that she has never 
failed to answer the large demands which friendship and 
benevolence have often made upon her time and kind 
offices. This she could hardly have accomplished but for 
the orderly state in which her family was kept by her skili 
and foresight. 

As much time is saved, or rather gained, by a regular 
disposal of each division of the day, I recommend to you 
to plan the whole out every morning ; and as far as you can 
command circumstances, to pursue that plan steadily. In 
what regards the business of your family, endeavour to 
arrange its performance as nearly at the same time of each 
day as can be conveniently done ; because that will enable 
your servants to regulate their work accordingly, and it 
will spare them any confusion or hurry, which must ensue 
from late orders. — ^Let every thing be done in order, and* 
in the right season, and you will never be inclined to deny 
the truth that " there is a time for all things." 

27* 



CONVERSATION II. 

aTERSOOS. OCCUPATIOSS AT HOME. LIGHT MiMB 

VING. MHBIC. LIQHT AND ORNiUlENTAI. BEEDll' 

flWORK. FOLLV OF NEGLECTING THESE ACCOWLISB" 

I illESTS IN THE MARRlElll STATE. OCCUPATIONS i 

-DOOHS. EVEIICISE. VrSITlNC. SEEING SIGUTU 

SBopn^a. 

f ,Mrs. L. — Afler the duties of the morning are ow, 

II icmaiiis a considerable portion of time to be 

■fitled up before dinuer. 1 do not ibink that anj emfkij- 

it requiriig steady allenlion, or freedom from inteitnp 

DU, could be entered upon with great advantage durin 

■&iG period of the day, which is generally open bx the 

y receplion of occasional viatters. 

Mas. B. — There are several occupations to wbkh ttiit 
part of the day may, nolwilhslanding, be approprnleJ ; 
and which may he put asiJe and I'caumed iviibout mud> 
inconvenience. 

I suppose Hiat, during (he morning, you have pursued 
some serious or useful study in private, while your nuoi 
lemaincd unoccupied by any of the concerns of the day. 
Now, then, you will find it expedient to devote the iv- 
maindcr of your time before dinner to farioQS avocalnn 
such as ihu perusal of any IJgbli^r or amusing itihtintf 
^hicli you may happen lo bare nearyou. Manjof dwse 
publications of liie day will increase or renew ymir gem- 
tA information, will keep up your acquaintaitce wilb the 
world,aiid will, til least, aUbrd you an mnoeeni amusetDeol. 
Ill this kind of ilgltt reading, ! include some of our bcfl 
'lovcls, biography, poetry, travels, and several of the pi^- 
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enter into society, such reading^ may now and then a£brd 
you topics for conversation, when that which is afloat seems 
either to he declining in interest, or to lie turned to disa- 
^eeable and painful subjects. If, however, to avoid any 
appearance of pedantry, you do not choose to avail your * 
self of literary topics, you will still find your reading use- 
ful to you, if it only increases your interest in the conver- 
sation around you, and give you a readiness in joining in 
it, and in occasionally sustaining it yourself. 

Drawing, music, or light and ornamental needlewcnrk 
will afford you variety in the occupations of this part of ' 
the day : these can easily be resumed after the interruption 
of visiters ; indeed, any needlework with which you may - 
be occupied at the entrance of morning visiters, may be 
continued without any breach of politeness towards them, 
provided it be not of a nature to divert your thoughts from 
their conversation, or to cause you to remit any polite 
attentions. 

Mrs. L. — I am tempted to abandon music and drawing 
altogether, from the apprehension that for want of time to 
practise both these arts, I shall lose so great a degree of 
my proficiency in them, that they will soon cease to be 
valuable either as amusements to myself or to others. 

Mrs. B. — Were you to do so, 1 should not think that 
you determined wisely. You have absolutely laboured, 
for the greater part of your life, to attain considerable skill 
in both these arts, and have succeeded in your efforts ; 
and, because you are married, and have more demands 
than formerly upon your time and attention, you would, in 
effect, cast away all your previous exertions. Your firiend 
Maria pursues the contrary system, and although she has : 
the arduous charge of a young family, whom she has 
never neglected, she contrives to keep in practice most of 
the acquirements of her youth. Perhaps she is making no 
progress in them ; but still, she has certainly skill enough 
in these accomplishnicnts to gratify and 2LTW\'8fc\i«t\w^^5!A< 
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K'toM many of her friends ; and, with the aid of berlrTf' 
canretsalion, to give a cbann lo the social parlies wticti 
oflen assemble aiouiid her. I can scarcely think Uiw | 
persons too severe, who, asserting that wooien, after nut 
riage, suffer tlieir talents tofall ioto disuse, conclude Ikl 
Ihey have previauslj cultivated them rather for (he ptc- 
pose of attracting notice and admbalion, than from tbt 
h^lher view of acquiring powers, by which domestic lifr 
may be [-Uddeneil and adorned. Many sensible pc^ 
consider it a grievous mistake in female ediicalimv thct llx 
most valuable years of yooth arc spent in acquirin, 
cullJTalii^ arts not essential to the fulfilment of the ehiel 
duties of this life; and which are cerlainlj totally wcIm 
b what regards our interests in a future slate. Tet, whei> 
once this precious lime has been given to them, nbyi— I 
ivhen they may be employed lo obtain some desirable eld. ' 
— when they may attach a husband to bis home and lamilj 
circle, or promole tlie innocent amnieiueBt of yoatf peo- 
ple and children, why abandon them, and thus renHer of 
no account the liours arkd the years which hare been 
devoted to their acquirement t 

Accomplishments, loo, may be of cimsiderabfe raloeto 
Ibeir possessore, independent of the use which rfaej maj 
serve within the social circle. The greater part of i 
woman's life ought to be, and necessarily must be, passed 
at home ; the more sedentary resources, therefore, she por 
sesses by which her lime may be innocently and ehecrfull] 
occupied, Ibe less will she auSci from any occasional pri- 
vations ef society or even of health. Sometimes, a bus 
band is obliged to be frequently, and for long period*, 
absent from home; sometimes, there are ao childien lo 
interest the feelings, and occupy the time and attention of 
the married woman ; — in such cases, her acquirements and 
information may be as companions to beri whilinfc awaj 
the hours of aolilnde, which would, cilhenvise» be spent ie 
liHlessne«, indolence. atA d^8«RMn«u 
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/ I lemember being mudi struck by hearing^, from a medi- 
cal rnaoy of tbe almott daily exclamatkHi <^ a lad;|r of hi|^ 
rank, '^Oh! that 1 could sew!^'-^he appeared to be 
surrounded with eveiy gift of fortune, and yet was a 
miserable woman. She had spent the earlier part of her 
life in the manner usual with those of her own rank ; bat 
certainty not in a way which would render her able to 
lead a solitaiy life cheerfully. At the time she was in the 
habit of expressing this humble wish, she had passed the 
tneridian of life, and although not actually an invalid, yet 
she was not strong enough to mingle in the gay world. 
She, therefore, retired to her country seat, to live in com- 
parative privacy. Thus, by necessity, banished from 
general society, she was completely at a loss for amuse- 
ment suitable to her state and present situation. %e was 
without any resource to kill time. In reading she bad 
never delighted : she had long abandoned every accom- 
plishment, and she had never known how to use the needle 
at iiny period of her life ; so that from the time of the 
commencement of her retirement till her death, she dragged 
on a miserable existence ; wandering with a dull, vapid, 
and discontented spirit, about her spacious and splendid 
apartments, or driving through the park, in her coroneted 
carriage, a daily, monotonous round. 

In planning out ^e occupation of your time, you mus( 
not omit to devote some portion of it to brisk and active 
exercises. As labour sweetens rest, so should exercise 
give a zest to your sedentary employments. Indeed 
health cannot be preserved for any length of time without 
it, and no other acquisition can compensate for the loss of 
health. The period of the day in which exercise should 
be taken, depends upon the time of the year and the state 
of the weather ; and, in making your arrangements for the 
day, these must regulate the hours of walking and of 
ridii^. In unsettled weather, the first favourable moment 
that occurs should not be neglected, for Ih^ ydk^rs^ss^. 



\ .dutjr: and a duty it is, as health is gneatljr depetxbt 
upon it, and upon health is depeodent the dischaigei 
eveiy other obligation. 

Momiog visits may be paid between the hours of \n 
aud five, and the newlj-married woman should be carefii 
tiot to neglect paying these as soon as they are due. To- 
wards a new acquaintance it is considered almost asaslighi 
to defer returning her visit beyond the usual time, uoka 
familj occurrences absolutely cause the delay. 

The various exliihitlons with which the town is full tl 
some seasons of the year may, in general, be viewed looff 
conveniently durii^ tlie afternoon of the day than al m 
tariier period. It ia the most fashionable tinae, also, foi 
seeing sights, which, with the youi^ and the g av, a an 
additional reason why it is the best time to devote to thai 
purpose. 

Vet even in these requisite and agreeable occupaiinif,. 
the woman tvho has passed her morning in useful needk- 
work, in household arrangements, and perhaps in studies 
ivbich would not disgrace the stronger sex, would regiel 
to fritter away many hours, if wl,at she bad to accomplish 
could be performed in one. The practice, which almon 
imm lime immemorial has chieBy characterized the female 
sex as frivolovs and even selfish, is that of enteringa shop, 
more for the purpose of lookii^ over every material dis- 
played there, than of makii^ a necessaiy purchase. To 
ask for a variety of articles, to criticise, abuse, or praise 
Ihem, and then lo quit the shop, without purchasing any 
thing, seem^ to be the delight of many women, while it 
is considered aa the privilege of all. Disgraceful custom : 
which establishes a kind of right to treat those with mean- 
uess and selfishness who dare not oHend us : which hinges 
on a principle of impertinence, the slightest shadow of 
which would not be endured by our equals : and which 
tempts many a female Durchaser iulo eilravaganc'. 
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wearies the patience of the tradesman, and excites con- 
tempt and disapprobation almost universal. . 

EquaUy reprehensible is the practice of baigainingy as 
it is a means of corruption to the shop-keeper. I make it 
a rule never to employ a tradesman who will take a second 
price : a man who does so, confesses that he has asked 
more than the just value of his goods. I fancy, too, that 
a bargain seldom answers ; it is far from being economical 
to buy things the value of which is depreciated ; and the 
remark of a friend of mine with regard to cheap goods^ 
is just : *' I cannot afford," says he, *' to purchase them." 

It is now time to take our hour's exercise before dinner: 
after recommending it so strongly to you, I must not myself 
lead you to think that I neglect to practise what I have 
approved in theoiy. 



CONVERSATION m. 

EVENING AT HOME, WITHOUT COMPAHY,— CONVERSATION— 
WORK — ^AKUSEMENT. — ^AT HOHE, WITH COMPANY^ — MUSIC 

— ^DANCING GAMES CARDS— CHESS, ETC.— -GENERAL 

CONDUCT WHEN VISITING. 

Mrs. L. — The manner in which I have seen some fami- 
lies pass their evenings at home, when they are not en- 
gaged with company, has oilen appeared to me to be dull, 
uninteresting, and frivolous. I have beheld the father, 
mother, and children, scarcely keeping up a languid con- 
versation ; one lounging in an easy chair ; another turning 
over listlessly, the leaves of a magazine ; and all yawning 
responsively, until the wished-for hour of bed arrived. If 
these people were to be seen only at such time&^tlsss^ 
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I ffoald be ranked in a rerj low scale of euatence, spgea- 
ji^ ratbei to vegetate than to live. Bat see them, apin. 
the next evenit^ in company, and you can hardly ciedi' 
your senses, which show you the reverse of tbe famii} 
pictore you had before conlemplaled. The father is, dd<*. 
all intelligeoce and animation ; the niolher hrijlian*, anii 
the daughters all smiles and good humour. Is there wi 
something wrong in the habits of individuals who re- 
quire auch excitation to rouse into eierlion their talents 
social qualities, and, apparently, their powers oi enjoy- 
menl? 

Mrs. B. — In such a family party as you describe, the 
taste for rational pursuits has not been cultivated, » i? 
to act aa a counterbalance to the love of pleasure ml 
variety, which is natural tu youlb. I am afraid that yon 
will think I cast too heavy a censure on tbe wife ami 
mother, when I accuse her of being lite original cau» oi 
this defect among them. All (he pursuits and arrangt- 
menls of her family, nilA/n ibe h"use, are peculiarly under 
her jurisdiction : here she ijhould direct and contnil, always, 
however, seekii^ the support and approbation of berirwa- 
Eures bom her husband, or yielding to his judgment, wben 
he sees any reason to object rather than to approve. The 
case is very rare in which a woman does not possess suffi- 
cient power to govern her family; b»l not so rare is the 
abuse or tlie neglect of that power. The habits, purau its, 
and inclinations of her husband are. generally, inSuenced 
by hers ; her children are still more the sutrjects of her 
government : and, according as she regulates IbetDr 90, in 
all probability, will they grow up :— either lialless, tdk. 
self-indulgent, and indifferent to the comforts of otben : or 
active in body, energetic in mind, and seeking pleasure Ii> 
mental employment, and from gratifying; other* rather th.in 
themselves. Where the latter disposition prevails, you 
will not be liable to encounter dulness in a family circle : 
hui rather gayety and animation, springing froa 
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« teedom of tbougb^ cbi^dence in one another, attd frbiki i 
I llmbiiibh ititc^iie^ in eveijr iopie of cOnvfe^Ation. 
I Th^ diities of eacb individual of which a fetoily fl 
i composed, being, during^ the earlier part of the da^ diiljr 
performed, tfiis <^^efoihg: should be open for resi oi* ainiise^ 
I meht. The consciousness of not having neglected tLtrjr 
thing important, is in itself a pleaswrable feefin^, and 
gives a right to enjoy the amusement or repose whicb 
the dose of tfiie <feiy may brii^ with it. Where diere are 
your^ people^ therefore, growing up, who form a part of 
the evening circle, it is, on their account, v^ry desirable 
to render it cheerful and agreeable ; varying the amuse- 
ments, and promoting conversation chiefly of an animated 
and cheering nature ; perhaps mingling with it, also, sub- 
jects and reflections of an improving kind, whenever they 
can be introduced in any easy and unrepelling manner. 
. Home should, always, be the seat of innocent enjoymetit 
to the young, counterpoising the influence over their morals 
which the pleasures of the world too readily obtain. A 
home presenting examples of virtue, and at the same time 
cherishing the happiness and promoting the comfort of 
eveiy individual within its sphere, cannot fail to have a 
beneficial effect upon the unformed character of youth. 
Not only while under its immediate influence, but even 
when apparently withdrawn from it, will its traces be en- 
graved on the remembrance, and assist towards efiacing 
less harmless and pure impressions which other scenes 
may make. If such apparently trivial circumstances afiect 
the welfare of a family, surely a mother will never aban- 
don herself to any pursuits inconsistent with those which 
have so important an object in view. When her children 
are assembled around her for social intercourse, she will 
rou«e herself to encourage and support lively and good- 
humoured conversation, or to promote eveiy variety of 
simple amusement, which may serve as relaxations from 
study or basiness. The father, too, ought>^\tfcRN^.^s»ateX, 

as 
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ailainment uf a few ol^ecls, insteaJ of v;iinty atteiDptii( 
to excel in a thousand. 

Mrs. B. — Hurrying tliua from one pursuit, sjtd from o* 
scene to anollier, must indeed destroy both tbe power 
and tbe desire of application, and must also check tte 
progress of any mental habits, sucb as those of devotJo 
aod reflection ; proving a barrier to the formalion of i 
vrell-regulatcd mind. Tbcre is also another tiabit deslruc- 
tive to economy of lime ; 1 mean procraali nation, wUch i» 
a branch of se)f-indu%ence that entirely defeats its om 
purpose, by causii^ an accumulation of business lo be 
always hamting over the procrastinator. This, bis aw 
acience lells liiin he ought not to n^lect, but the vei; 
thoughts of il overpower him ; and with the irt«soIu[i(« 
which is an accompanying Irait of the failit^ of procrai- 
tinaiion, he is generally a most unhappy being. Wbeb 
this habit is indulged in by the mistress of a family, it 
involves her in perpetual confusion. If the duties and 
BvocatioDS of yesterday are deferred till to-day, the accunui 
lation must came a distressing pressure of busir>ess both V 
her servants and herself, and must prevent any part of it 
from being well performed. In tbe sii^le circunutanca 
of deferring necessaiy repairs in clothes and linen, or il 
neglecting lo renew, in good time, such as are wearing 
out, what inconvenience is the consequence! Probab); 
whole sets of linen for several different members of a 
family, are to be furnished at once : and this, in the case 
of those with limited incomes, can never be doiK withorf 
pecuniary inconvenience ; and, yet, if this supply of lion 
he neglected until a more convenient lime to purchase it, 
the disreputable appearance of the family must be ite 
allemalive. I have seen a striking proof of the advanb^ 
of a contrary spirit, in Mrs. D.'s manairement, who hx 
often been, laughingly, accused by btir friends, of petfuna- 
' iag ti>day the duties of to-morrow, and anticipating all itf 
wants. However Ihw may \«,VieTCiam.i;lc is lno*lmln^* 
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^ of imitation by all those who have large families ; for in berSy 
neatness, order, and comfort, are evident characteristics ; 

' and yet these are preserved without any apparent efifort 
or trouble : and Mrs. D. herself, though she does not enter 
into general society, yet has always devoted much time 
to the instruction of her children. They who know her, 
will also, with one voice, acknowledge, that she has never 
failed to answer the laige demands which friendship and 
benevolence have often made upon her time and kind 
offices. This she could hardly have accomplished but for 
the orderly state in which her family was kept by her skili 
and foresight. 

As much time is saved, or rather gained, by a regular 
disposal of each division of the day, I recommend to you 
to plan the whole out every morning ; and as far as you can 
command circumstances, to pursue that plan steadily. In 
what regards the business of your family, endeavour to 
arrange its performance as nearly at the same time of each 
day as can be conveniently done ; because that will enable 
your servants to regulate their work accordingly, and it 
will spare them any confusion or huriy, which must ensue 
from late orders. — ^Let every thing be done in order, and* 
in the right season, and you will never be inclined to deny 
the truth that '' there is a time for all things.'' 

27* 
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AFTERKOOK, OCCUPATIONS AT UOUE. LIGHT READIRG 
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WOKK. FOLLC or NEGLECTING THESE ACCOMriUfi 

MENT3 IN THE HARRIED STATE. 0CCDPAT1ON3 OUt W 

iiOQica. — exehcise. — vtsiTiso. — sbkin'g sioiiTS. 



Mrs, L, — After the duties of the moming are wti. 
there still rcmaim a considerable portion of time li 
iilled up before dinner. 1 do not think that any empltij- 
ment requiring steady attention, or frcedoin from intemip- 
tion, could be entered upon with great advantage during 
this period of the day, which b generallj open for the 
leccption of occasjunal visiters. 

Mrs. B. — There are severd occupations to which thii 
pail of the day may. notwithstanding;, be approprialed ; 
end ivhich may be put aside and resumed tvitliout raoA 
inconvenience. 

I suppose that, during (he morning, you have pursued 
some serious or useful study inprirale, while your n " 
icmaincd unoccupied by any of the concerns of the day. 
Now, then, you tvill lijid il expedient to devote the n 
niaindcr of your time before dinner to Tariods avocations 
such as the perusal of any lighter or amusing volumes 
^liich you may happen to have near you. Many- of these 
publicalioiia of the day will increase or renew your gene- 
ral information, will keep up your acquaintance with the 
tt'orld, and will, (it least, aSbrd you an innocent amusement 
Iii this kind of light reading, 1 inclufte sonw of oui 
novels, biography, poetry, travels, and several of ibe pr- 
fiodical works: aiidvui ^wi "nW, ^wim.U'j , fa,mieiiil| 
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enter into society, such reading may now and then a£brd 
you topics for conversation, when that which is afloat seems 
cither to be declining in interest, or to ))e turned to disa- 
greeable and painful subjects. If, however, to avoid any 
appearance of pedantry, you do not choose to avail your 
self of literary topics, you will still find your reading use- 
ful to you, if it only increases your interest in the conver- 
sation around you, and give you a readiness in joining in 
it, and in occasionally sustaining it yourself. 

Drawing, music, or light and ornamental needlewoi^ 
will afford you variety in the occupations of this part of * 
the day : these can easily be resumed after the interruption 
of visiters ; indeed, any needlewoiic with which you may ■ 
be occupied at the entrance of morning visiters, may be 
continued without any breach of politeness towards them, 
provided it be not of a nature to divert your thoughts from 
their conversation, or to cause you to remit any polite 
attentions. 

Mrs. L. — I am tempted to abandon music and drawing 
altogether, from the apprehension that for want of time to 
practise both these arts, I shall lose so great a degree of 
my proficiency in them, that they will soon cease to be 
valuable either as amusements to myself or to others. 

Mrs. B. — Were you to do so, I should not think that 
you determined wisely. You have absolutely laboured, 
for the greater part of your life, to attain considerable skill 
in both these arts, and have succeeded in your efforts ; 
and, because you are married, and have more demands 
than formerly upon your time and attention, you would, in 
effect, cast away all your previous exertions. Your friend 
Maria pursues the contrary system, and although she has ^ 
the arduous charge of a young family, whom she has 
never neglected, she contrives to keep in practice most of 
the acquirements of her youth. Perhaps she is making no 
progress in them ; but still, she has certainly skill enough 
in these accomplishments to gratify and ^m>XBfe>a!et\N^"«sw\. 
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vHi nan; of bet friends ; and, witb tlie aid of tier Vitd; 
conversalion, lo give a chann lo ihe social parties wlad- 
often assemble arouiid her. I can scarcely think rboK 
persons too severe, who, asserting that women, a&er llu^ 
riage, sul&r their talents la fall iolo disyse, conclude tin' 
ihey have previously culliialed them ralber for the puf- 
|)oae of attracting notice and admiration, Ih^i fnini tht 
higber view of acquiring powers, bj which domeHlK; life 
may be (gladdened and adorned. Many sensible p«^ 
consider it a grievous mistake in female edttcalien, that lb 
most valuable years of yonth arc spent in acquiring ind 
cultivalii^ arts not essentia! lo the ful&lmenl of the chiei 
duties of this life; and which are certainly totally u«eles 
fat what regards our interesls in a future state. Tet, wbai 
once ibis precwns lime has been given to them, why,— 
wben they may be employed to obtain some desirable end, 
— when they may attach a husband to bis borne and binily 
circle, or proiitote llie innocent am«3enieDl of yoHii; pefr 
pie and children, why abandon them, and thus render of 
no account the hours and the years whicb bave been 
devoted to their acqultement T 

Accomplishments, too, may be of etmsideraUe valae (o 
Iheir possessors, independenl of the use which they may 
serve within Ihn social circle. The greater part of a 
tvoman's life ought to be, and necessarily must be, passetJ 
at borne ; the more sedentaiy resources, therefore, she pof 
Ksses by which her lime may be innocently and ebeer&iUj 
occupied, the less will she suficr from any occasional pri- 
TatioDS of society or even of health. SMnetimeB, a faus 
band is obliged to be frequently, and for long period;, 
absent from home ; sometimes, there are no cbildreo to 
interest the feelings, and occupy the time and attention of 
the married vroman ; — in such cases, her acquiretnentiuvl 
information may be as companiore lo her, whiltnf; iwiy 
Ihe boirrs of solilndc, which would, otherwise, be spent b 
'i!4les9neK, indoWocc. avid dSscWiVnA- 
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/ I remember being mudi struck by hearinf^, from a medi- 
cal many of the almoit daiiy exclamatioii ci a lad^ ef faigh 
rank, ''Oh! that I could sew!*'-^he appeared to be 
suiTounded with every gift of fortune, and yet was a 
miserable woman. She had spent the eariier pait of her 
life in the manner usual with those of her own rank ; but 
certainly not in a way which would render her aUe to 
lead a solitaiy life cheerfully. At the time she was tq the 
habit of expressing this humble wish, she had passed ^e 
meridian of life, and although not actually an invalid, yet 
she was not strong enough to mingle in the gay woild. 
She, theref(»e, retired to her country seat, to live in com- 
parative privacy. Thus, by necessity, banished from 
general society, she was completely at a loss for amuse- 
ment suitable to her state and present situation. She was 
without any resource to kill time. In reading she had 
never delighted : she had long abandoned eveiy accom- 
plishment, and she had never known how to use the needle 
at iiny period of her life ; so that from the time of the 
commencement of her retirement till her death, she dn^ged 
on a miserable existence ; wandering with a dull, vapid, 
and discontented spirit, about her spacious and splendid 
apartments, or driving through the park, in her coroneted 
carriage, a daily, numotonous round. 

In plannii^ out &e occupation of your time, you must 
not omit to devote some portion of it to brisk and active 
exercises. As labour sweetens rest, so should exercise 
give a zest to your sedentary employments. Indeed 
health cannot be preserved for any length of time without 
it, and no other acquisition can compensate for the loss of 
health. The period of the day in which exercise should 
be taken, depends upon the time of the year and the state 
of the weather ; and, in making your arrangements for the 
day, these must regulate the hours of walking and of 
ri(^ng. In unsettled weather, the first favourable moment 
that occurs should not be neglected, for this \m?Q^>j^2ss& 
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»ttd man; of bcr frrcnds ; and, with Ihe aid of tierliirl.' 
ccmrersatian, lo give a cbanii lo the social parties wliid< 
often assemble amuiid her. I can scarcely Ihiolt ikw 
persons luo severe, who, asserting that womem, a&a mv- 
Tiage, siiiler liieir t.ilenta lo fall iolo disuHv, conclude llial 
lliey have previouBly EuttiTated them rather for the pm- 
pose of attracting: notice and admiration, than from ik 
h^fkcT *icw of acquiring powers, by whick domestic lifc 
may be i;U<Wened and adorned. Many sensibl* p«^ 
coisidcr il a grievous niMtake m female educalieo, tbil At 
most valuable years of yonlh are spent in acquiriog •ml 
cultivating arts not essential to the fulfilment of the chiei 
duties of this life; and which are certainty totally i»e)e* ' 
in nbal regards our interests in a future state. Yet, whHi 
once this precious lime has been given to th«m, why,— 
when they may be employed lo obtain some de«rableend. 
— when they may attach a husband to bis home and familv 
circle, or promolo iJie innocent amasenient of ywag pn> 
pie and children, why abandon them, and thus render of 
no account ibe hours and the years whicb bare been 
devoted to their acquirement ? 

Accomplishments, too, may be of considerable valde (c 
Iheir possessors, independent of the use v^'hich they may 
serve within the social circle. The greater part of a 
troman's life ought to be, and necessarily must be, passed 
at home ; the more sedentary resources, therefore, the por 
sesses by which her time may be innocenUy and eheeriuUj 
occupied, the less will ette suflcr from any occasional pri- 
Tatitffis of society or even of health. Sometimes, a bus 
band is obliged to be frequently, and for long period*, 
absent from home ; sometimes, there are no cbildten lo 
interest the feelings, and occupy the time and attention of 
Ihe married woman; — insucfacase^, her acquiretnenltui) 
information may be as companions lo Irer, wbiljnff away 
the hours of solilndeiwbicti would, othenvisc, be epeal b 
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/ I remember being mwh struck by heariii(^» from a medi- 
cal maoy of the almost dajiy exclamatioii oi a lad^ ef high 
rank, ''Ob! that I could sewT'-^be appeared to be 
surrounded with every gift of fortune, and yet was a 
miserable woman. She had spent the eariier pait of her 
life in the manner usual with those of her own rank ; but 
certainly not in a way which would render her aUe to 
lead a solitaiy life cheerfully. At the time she was tq the 
habit of expressing this humble wish, she had passed ttit 
meridian of life, and although not actually an invalid, yet 
she was not strong enough to mingle in the gay worid. 
She, therefore, retired to her countiy seat, to live in com- 
parative privacy. Thus, by necessity, banished from 
general society, she was completely at a loss for amuse- 
ment suitable to her state and present situation. She was 
without any resource to kill time. In reading she had 
never delighted : she had long abandoned every accom- 
plishment, and she had never known how to use the needle 
at any period of her life ; so that from the time of the 
commencement of her retirement till her death, she dn^ged 
on a miserable existence ; wandering with a dull, vapid, 
and discontented spirit, about her spacious and splendid 
apartments, or driving through the park, in her coroneted 
carriage, a daily, monotonous round. 

In plannii^ out &e occupation of your time, you must 
not omit to devote some portion of it to brisk and active 
exercises. As labour sweetens rest, so should exercise 
give a zest to your sedentary employments. Indeed 
health cannot be preserved for any length of time without 
it, and no other acquisition can compensate for the loss of 
health. The period of the day in which exercise should 
be taken, depends upon the time of the year and the state 
of the weather ; and, in making your arrangements for the 
day, these must regulate the hours of walking and of 
riding. In unsettled weather, the first favourable moment 
that occurs should not be neglected, for this vxv'^RS^sa& 
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jduly: and a duly it is, : 
upon it, 3Dd upon heatib 
cvetj other obligation. 

Momiis; visits may be paid between the hours of Ik« 
and five, and Ihe newlj-married womao should be carEtijl 
Dot to neglect paying these as soon as the; are due. To- 
irardsa new acquaintance it is considered almosl asasli^l 
'■to defer retunii^ ber visit beyond the usual time, unfeis 
>&tnily occuirences absolutely cause (he delay. 
• The various exhibitions with which the town is full al 
some seasons of the year may, in general, be viewed mwf 
conveniently during tbe aftemoon of the day than al an 
eariiei period. It is tbe most fashionable time, also, for 
seeing sights, which, with (he young and the gav, is an 
additional reason why it is the tiest time to devote (o tbii 
purpose. 

Vet even in these requisite and agreeable occupations 
the woman who has passsd her morning in useful needk' 
work, in household arrangements, and perhaps in sludia 
which would not disgrace the stronger sex, would regre( 
to fritter away many hours, if what she bad (o accompM 
could be performed in one. The practice, which almosl 
from time immenioiial bas chiefly characterized tbe female 
ses asfrivolow and even selfish, is thatof eo(enDg'a shop, 
more for the purpose of looking over every material dis- 
played there, than of making a necessaty purchase. To 
ask for a variety of articles, to criticise, abuse, or praise 
(hem, and tlien to quit (he shop, without purchasing vay 
Ihing, seem)' to be the delight of many women, wUIe 11 
isconsidered as the privilege of all. Disgracefid custom! 
which establishesakind of right to treat those with mean- 
ness and selfishness who dare not offend us : which hit^es 
on a principle of impertinence, the s%hlesl shadow ol 
vrtiich would not be endured by our equals ; and which 
tempts many a female purchaser into exlraragancfi 
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wearies the patience of the tradesman, and excites con- 
tempt and disapprobation almost universal. 

EquaUy reprehensible is the practice of baigainii^y as 
it is a means of corruption to the shop-keeper. I make it 
a rule never to employ a tradesman who wiU take a second 
price : a man who does so, confesses that he has asked 
more than the just value of his goods. I fancy, too, that 
a bargain seldom answers ; it is far from being economical 
to buy things the value of which is depreciated ; and the 
remark of a friend of mine with regard to cheap goods> 
is just : *' I cannot afford," says he, " to purchase them.'* 

It is now time to take our hour's exercise before dinner: 
after recommending it so strongly to you, I must not myself 
lead you to think that I neglect to practise what I have 
approved b theoiy. 



CONVERSATION m. 

EVENING AT HOME, WITHOUT COMPANT,— CONVERSATIOK*- 
WORK — ^AKUSEBIENT. — ^AT HOME, WITH COMPAKT^ — MUSIC 

— ^DANCING GAMES CARDS—— CHESS, ETC.-— GENERAL 

CONDUCT WHEN VISITING. 

Mrs. L. — The manner in which I have seen some fami- 
lies pass their evenings at home, when they are not en- 
gaged with company, has oilen appeared to mc to be dull, 
uninteresting, and frivolous. I have beheld the father, 
mother, and children, scarcely keeping up a languid con- 
versation ; one lounging in an easy chair ; another turning 
over listlessly, the leaves of a magazine ; and all yawning 
responsively, until the wished-for hour of bed arrived. If 
these people were to be seen only at such times^thft^ 
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L .yjft public, depends upon her haviag an Hiiexc«pliomblE 

I ^iMcott or chaperon, to whom she may have recourMotra 

I any dileaima, and whose experience andgreaterkoowledp 

' of the world may be useful to her in assisting ber oulo 

her difficuilies. Her mother is, of course, the best Men" 

■be can have ; but if circumalances prevent her from «■ 

compaoying bet daughter, a near relation or an iotiiMiE 

Jriend should supply her place. A youi^ wontaa <tE>- 

-turing mlo public without a proper chaperon is a thi| 

.scarcely known ; and, indeed, without such a saoctioa,: 

would be Ehunned by the circumspect part ol btiowt 

sen, and, perhaps, too much noticed by the 

seekers of the other. 

And noWigoodmombg: to-moTrow we will renew on 
GonveiBatioa. 



an iotiiMiE 
vomao xEf 
, is a <h.| [ 
aDctiod,^ m 
d'heTotR r 
amusenKOt I 

i renew on I 



CONVERSATION IV. 
ON TBE DAJjoBH ASD DISAPPOINTMENT ATTBimriTc * ani 

PFRSUIT OP PLEASURE, — THE OPPOSITE BZTBXME TO (I 
ALSO AVOIDED. — THE CLAIMS OF SOCIETY MAT Vt. O 
'ENDED TO WITHOUT IKFBIHOKMUT Of 



Mrs, B. — There are two extremes of cooducl i^ 

ibservahle in women, either of which the wise aod di» 
creet among us will desire to avoid; the one, becatae H 
is marked by impropriety, and attended with dai^ci u 
the character, and wiih chagrin and disappoitttment in lb 
hopes of enjoyment : the other, because, although W 
hazardous, it has effects of an unamiable tendenn on Ibr 
temper and diapoHt\u^ ....._ j. _. 
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6m latter coutyi^fmasr fancy that she futfih hbt d«lj wkliki 
iier houses jiot we Ms short In the perfomunce «C Hint 
iron wfaichf as a member of aodet^f she caonot he eft* 
I empted. 

> Th« fiist extretee of cooduct ta which I allude» is thfe 
• immoderate loFe and pursuit of pleasuce^ or ra4bei^ of thosib 
amusements by which the senses, chiefly^ are gratified^ 
And let me here remark, that I am not goi^i*, with ascetic 
strictness, to condemn amusement altogether ; foiv without 
the aid of the philosopher, we may easily perceive thet 
what has been benevolently deigned by our Creator to 
affiurd us gr^^j^ation we may innocently eqjey, provided 
we keep wiJEin the limits of moderation. Thus, when 
we ase huogiy, to eat is pleasant ; but if we do more thas 
^satisfy the appetke, we may lay the foundation (^^iiseaat 
and pain. Exercise is a gratification to the vigoious and 
-healthy, but fatigue and weaknessibllow its excess. Excess 
produces either satiety or pain. And as this is a law 
annexed to every pleasure, the true £4ucuiean will ever 
bear for his mottoy '' Enjoy with moderation." The fact 
Ihat pain and sorrow result bom our abuse of blessings^ 
coDveye to us ve6mmand which we ought implicitly to 
i)bey* 

Mrs. lu— h is strange, that rational beings, who hav^ 
all the same object to attain (I mean happfness), should 
pursue such various paths to it Some must inevitably be 
wrong. It appears to me that all are in an enor who seek 
present enjoyment instead of future good. * 

Mrs. B.-*I should rather say, that our present enjoy- 
ment depends upon the rational pursuit of good : and tfaftt 
we are called upon to sacrifice no present inclinations of 
wishes except those which are exposed to our future wel* 
hre. So it is with the innocent pleasures of life : we ai^ 
not required to deny ounelves the moderate Indalgeoce in- 
tliem, because that indulgence need not prevent the fulfiir 
inent of our dulJes, injure our bealtbfi) ot Veov^V >afik ^-^ 

^9 
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extravagant expendilure of income. On the conlraij, 
will often give a rest to (be mind, and prepare it to rwa 
with renewed diligence eveij important avocation. Vawl 
scenes and amusemenLi, loo, are sometimes beneficial 
the invalid, checking hia inclination to dwell on trifiK 
symptoms, and promoting cheerfulness, the friend ud 
companion of health. 

Who can call il a crime lo enjoy, even to rapture, llif 
music which our groves and fields provide for us? Wk 
can discover a reason why we should not relish the p«- 
fume of the rose, or delight in the varied and lovely axon 
of nature ? These pleasures are provided for us, dMougt' 
for ; and when for a season they are withdrawn fnini i& 
or Ihoir attractions are diminished, who can deny the eSrtt ! 
Does not their restoration renew our pleasures, andenlmn 
their charms t 

If such beneficent provision for our gratification bai 
been made in the natural world, nnay we not Ink.tbat 
an equal share has been designed for us in the moral worid ' 
And in opposition lo the monkish austerity of past age 
or to the religious zeal of the present, may we not daim 
a right to participate in every social amusement thai 
involves no breach of duly, tends lo corrupt no right prin- 
ciple, or lo injure, in any way, either ourselves or otbera 
When our social pleasures and amusements are thus r^;u- 
laled and governed, 1 think we may believe, and act opoo 
Ihis belief, that "To enjoy Ja lo obey." 
' Lei us now inquire what are the general eflecis of a men 
life of pleasure, when pursued by a wife or a ntotber, 
unreslrained by a sufficient regard to bei duties. 

The keenest votaries ofdissipalion are often tfaoKi 
minds, when (hey first commenced their career, 
framed for (rue enjoyment ; bul, unluckily, mblokiflg 
the road to il, they have pursued that which led to 
spurious pleasures only, and which Iheir haggard bodio 
and wom-oul ap'itta W» -^wfcj esV**. \\> ■» -vtA^ (t,w 
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f^iBtSf tliey ai^ often beheld as the wrecks of what ttoejr 
were, both in mind Aid person. The finest and mo^ 
highly pdished steel more easily corrodes than a baser 
metal ; and if the rust remain unheeded, it eats dfeply in 
and spoils the whole. Of this there have been in fashion- 
able life many notorious exemplifications. Women of the 
highest attainments and of the finest dispositions have be- 
come contemptible and miserable ; the latter end of their 
lives pitiable, and their death-beds awful warnings to un- 
reflecting survivors, from having pat no restraint over their 
inclinations for amusement, until it has become inordinate 
and uncontrollable. 

In arriving at this state of degradation, they have aban- 
doned without a moment's thought, eveiy duty to which 
by, their situation in society they were destined. To the 
welfare of their husbands and children they have shown a 
total indifference, and have selfishly squandered away 
wealth, even to ruin. Had we had (he means of follow- 
ing any of these instances throi^h Uieir whole course, in 
private as well as in public, x>f penetrating into theiY 
thoughts, and examining the varied feelings of their hearts^ 
we should, I am persuaded, hare been struck with amaze^ 
ment, at discovering how small a portion of enjoyment they 
I>ad realized. ' While pursuing some supposed delight, we 
should have found them in a feverish state of excitation, 
brooking with ill humour smy opposition to their views 
which they might encounter, and cherishing any unamiable 
or unlawful feelings to which an unworthy pursuit would 
^ive rise. And when this fever within them had subsided^ 
we should have been sensible of the havoc it had liaused 
by the discontented countenance, the joyless and languid 
air, the dispirited mind and fi:etful behaviour. Compare 
this state of feeling with that^ which accompanies and re^ 
wards the accomplishment of any virtuous and benevolent 
scheme, or which attends the sacrifice of inclination Us 
;Vity : what enviable sensations beam yc\ ^^ I-SlC.^, '?^sA^\>a^- 
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cbecrfuloeia in tbe manner 1 The comparisoo loiuilui 
yw to acknowledge, Ihaf tbe path of dissipation a al» 
that of folly, and on« which wUI not conduct to happiM*. 
We will suppose a woman circumstanced as yourarif , 
commencing, bui more though llessly, ber new career, Md 
probably, rag:ardiiig her marriage as an epoch from whid 
(0 date ber emancipation from the resiraiols which parenti! 
authority may, perhaps, have seen fit to impose, or wbidi 
the rulesof society prescribe fur (he goveromentof womai! 
single slate. If such are her feelings, she will reject Sif 
idea that she has at the altar imposed on henetf i 
obligationa; and, ivilhoul regard to her husband's ciicum- 
stances or prospecta, it is probable she will follow lie 
beat of ber inclinations, instead of the dicta tea of dutjud 
principle. If, unfortunately, she is yoked to as unreBecIigj' 
a mortal as herself, or to one who pursues his own plus 
of amusement unconnected with hers, there is tbea bul 
little chance of her turning away from the alluriif; btfl 
deceitful pallis of dissipation, before every olfaer count 
has lost its power to attract her. To vary her pleasuW 
and her dress will be the buaiuessof herlifo; and utbex 
are not inclinations which can be indulged without comi- 
derabje expense, it is probable that she soon 6odt herself 
in pecuniary difficulties, trom which ber husband may not 
have the power,or, as in some inslancea, not the ioclinaticn. 
to relieve her. Supposing this to be the case, the fini 
moment of ber difficulties you may mack a$ the commcDce- 
mcnt of (hat state of degradation which ends in a total cor- 
nii>lJon of tbe heart. Every thought that mig'hl rouse n- 
flecliom, fcnd lead lo strengthen tlie principle of r^t im- 
planted within her breast, ia banished, aod she is reduced 
to base expedients to avert the inconveniences which folly 
has occasioned her. Disingenuousness towards ber bin- 
band is tbe first consequence, and this practice must be 
painful indeed to a mind hitherto upright. MeatmeM and 
Jailhleasneas mST^ bev cotAxkcV Vq ^\i[»n NiVCa ^\ 
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faifolved in pecuinaiy debts, while a aeffish hMligeoot 
fK all her extravagant piofXsnsities grows each day In 
•strength, and uiges her on ip still greater ^nprcqirieties, 
until it end in the OTert}uv>w of eveiy virtuous flipcijj^ 
within her. 

The state of her liimd at this juncture, could it be ]^c* 
tured, would be a moumftri illustration of her degradation^ 
smd of the chagrin and disappdntment to which she is 
a prey. The generous and disintereitfi^ affections of 
her heart hare been gradually supplant*^ by malignant 
dispositions and selfishness. She is perpetually gnawed 
by enyy at the supposed happiness, the grea^ personal' 
attractions, or the superior estimation in socie^ of odiers ; 
while remorse reminds her ever, that she is, hersielf^ 4he 
auUiorof every trouble -of which she complains-; and tfaa^ 
ence, she had within her power the choice of good or ev3, 
and that she, then, suffered folly to hold the scales, and to 
determine her election. 

Although incapable of feeKng now for others, she is 
keenly alive to what affiscts herself. She repines at the 
neglect and indifference she experiences from her husband, 
and at the want of affection towards her in her children, 
yet admowledging she has sacrificed nothing for them ; 
&at to her their sure indebted for no care in infancy, nor 
lor instruction or example in their riper yearsv Now they 
are in their turn deficient in duty, and though their con- 
duct may fill her with anguish, she can scarcely claim a 
right to complain. Perhaps her health is undermined ; 
late hours, with spirits constantly over-excited, h^ing as- 
sisted to exhaust her frame. Her existence majpiot be 
long protracted, and she wiH pass from this stage to 
another unlamented ; and havmg left behind her no mem^ 
rial of good;:^e remembrance of all relating personalty 
Ip her will fade away, long bdbre her remains are moul- 
dered and mingled with the dust. Suppose her to be ^r- 
Knittcd to enter the vale of y^ora; V»^\iSfe ^tsoS^Vs^v^ 
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^11. B. — Certainly; and however much these amuse- 
mekls may be censured by Ibe fiw, as excluding convena- 
lion, they are undoubtedly suitable to the man;/, who, 
without them, would, in the midsl of a party, be, as it 
were, shut up in ihemselvea : some from notions of eti- 
quette, and others from pride or limidily. Bui by throiv 
ing open the dancii^-room, and preparing for amuseDien):^ 
these symptoms 01' coldness and formality vanish. All 
are at once free, ea^, and sociable, mingling one with 
another in the quadrille, or cheerfully associating them- 
selves al different games. No lady who wishes to see 
her guests amllii^ and pleased, will discard these amuse- 
ments from her evening parties, allho<^ she may join in 
censuring the state of society which requires impressioos 
on the senses to enliven iU and which would languish 
under the influence of amusement which depended wholly 
upon menial powers. 

Mrs. L.-^To observe and censure the mannen of iu- 
dividuals in public, is the favourite amusement of some 
ladies ! and younif married women are, especially, con- 
sidered 33 fair subjects for tlie s:udy, and satiric remarks 
of these keen-eyed obseners. Can any magic veil be 
found which sh^ili prntect me from (hese 7 

Mhb. B, — The best proteclion I can suggest is to act 
with propriety In public as well as elsewhere, which will 
render the remarks you dread undeserved. Acquire, alio. 
the capability of bearit^ cen'jure, especially if unmerited, 
with indifference, or al least wiih as tittle disturbance of 
mind as possible. To be too sensitive of blame is a great 
weakness ; and it ia yieldii^ up onr comfort lo the mercy 
of others. Deserved censure is more difficult lo eodure 
than that which is unmerited ; but in this case we should 
receive ll palienlly, and as an infliction which we have 
brought upon ourselves. 

Imprupriely of manner in company, though it does not 
licipeak a very correct. iain^ touj te ti 
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inoocent one. A woman may have too much leite of 
maoDer; — may laugh and talk too loud;— rfpve hmelf 
many fantastic airs ; — be too familiar with Mme <^ hex ac- 
quaintance, and too haug^hty to others ;.aDd yet she may 
mean nothing wrong to any one ; and, pertiapsy her sote 
view may be to attract momentary notice, or to endeavour 
to render herself a person of consequence in-.tbe eyes of 
others. These are weak, but not criminal ro^ves ; and 
yet they render her liable to derision, and to just censure, 
even from the lenient in judgment. 

A venerable authoress, in one of her earliest publicatioiis, . 
says, that pro^nriety is to a woman what it has been said 
action is to an orator, the first, and second, and third essen- 
tial : that propriety is the centre in which the lines of duty 
and amiability meet : and is to the character, what pro- 
portion is to the figure, and grace to the attitude. Pro** 
priety, thus characterized, is the union of eveiy desirable 
quality in woman, by which her conduct and manners are 
influenced under eveiy circumstance. Propriety never 
desires a deviation from any of the laws of good society, 
and neither seeks notice nor admiration, which, firom their 
natures, would be incompatible with its own characteris- 
tics. Improper familiarities, haughtiness, intrusive finr- 
wardness to superiors, and insolence to inferiors ; the in- 
dulgence of any whim, by, which our conduct to others 
may be influenced, are all ^equally unknown to propriety* 

Unless a woman desire, it, she seems but little called 
upon in public to bring herself and her actions into a 
prominent point of view, or to render herself a mark, for 
sarcasm and ridicule. At home, when entertaming guests, 
she cannot pass altogether so unobtrusively, although the 
manners of the present period allow of more ease and 
latitude of deportment than formerly was deemed correct 
in a lady hostess, whose thoughts and time were condemned 
to the strictest attention to the comforts and pleasuies of 
her visiters, otten to the entire de&tDicXSii«iol\fe^« 
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Ease of Hianiicr in a woman is very pleasing, wlwnllie 
self-posaeaaion which gives i( is unaccompanied by m 
line courage, or b;y an undue value for beiself. In genenl. 
ihe manners will lie free from any painful degree of « 
5traint, when Ibe mind is not engaged upon self, or ott 
pied widi (he idea of excjtii^ allenlion and admiratiw 
from (hose around. AfTeclation has ils origin fTom Ihea 
sources j and this, besides being- a symptom of a weal 
mind, is entirely destnictiTe of good manners. Ow>i 
^ense and simplicity of manners are generally companion 
forming a natural gentility, which is far preferable to aiQ 
artificial politenegs, inasmuch as the one is a part of (bt 
individual herself, and the other only a garb v 
occasion calls for it. However, those wbo ponsess llii-' 
natural Eentilily may, hy mixing in good society, have the 
additional pdisli given to it, which afterwards distinguidMS 
it as the perfection of good n 

Mrs, L.— With the view of forming the nariHR d' 
young people, would you bring them e 

Mas. B. — Certainly not until they have passed the igt 
ivhich oi^ht to be chietly devoted to study, and lo the ap- 
plication essential lo the acquisition of any accompli^- 
tiient either mental or practical. IiKtrucIion t 
little if the thoughts arc withdrawn from, it by the allrac- 
tioDS of dissipation, which fyea older people often find 
incompatible with strict attention to their duties, a 
^rious occupation ; the effect upon the young and live!; 
muat be slill greaier, in renderii^ application iduome ti 
them, and in diminishing their zeal and interest in ibe 
acquisition of knowledge. 

The manners of young people will be insensibly formed 
during the progress of their education, and at Ihia period 
of life, tbey will derive more advantage from the eiampte 
alTorded them, in the correct and amiable deportment uf 
ihose among whom they live, than could be oblaiiiedfroi 
m occaiioiul m'txtuie in toor v,encTi>i UK-wtj. To hant 
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they should b6 indebted for the first impiessioD of gMi 
maDDers;— to the world for the finishing^ touches only. 
The consequences of too early an initiaty^, into the tup- 
posed delights of muts and balls are, often^'an unfinished 
education, and from late hours, ruined health ; sufficient 
evils to render parents cautious of* yielding, when uiged 
by the- solicitations of their daughters, to introduce them 
early into those scenes of promised delight E^en when 
the proper season arri^ for the indulgence of these natural 
wishes, moderation in their enjoyment should be strictly 
observed. This, a regard for health requires, and it is, 
also, a precaution, by which the zest for such pleasures 
may be kept alive. Satiety is the mortal foe to enjoy- 
ment. 

On the score of appearances, too, it is by no means 
desirable for young people to frequent too commonly the 
haunts d* pleasure. It might lead to an unfavourable in- 
ference alike as to the inclination and power of a young 
lady to discharge the obligations of a wife or a mother, 
and thus obscure her prospects of engaging the notice and 
approbation of the sensible and reflecting part of the other 
sex. This remark must be perfectly familiar to th^ pru- 
dent and wary mother, as well as the tniism, that what we 
behold eveiy day we regard with indifference, or rarely 
notice. Scarce and choice plants the flonst covets, and 
not the flowers that are common to his soil and countiy, 
and of which he may easily obtain possession 

1 do not think that even the manners of a young person 
nre improved by too^great a familiarity with the world. 
It gives a hardness to them, marking the features of the 
face with symptoms of effrontery, and the whole person 
with an undaunted air, resulting from self-complacency. 
All this may be considered by some as fashionable ease of 
manner ; but, certainly, the tottt ememlde is far from inter- 
f sting or graceful. 

Not only appearances, but the comfoxX ol ^-^jwss^Xa^l 
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^publiC) depends upon ber havii^ an unexcei 

ir chaperoti, to whom she may have recourse npon 

y dilemma, and whose experience and greater knowledfe 

l^of the world may be useful to her in assisting hei out cf 

:r difficulties. Her mother is, of course, Ihe best escoT 

'A^e can have j but if ciicuoistaDces prevent her {rom k- 

Lcompanying her daughter, a near relation or an munaiz 

^iaenA should supply her place. A young woman fen- 

ff^uring into public without a proper chaperon is a Ihii^ 

I (Scarcely known; and, indeed, without such a sanctioOjibt 

would be shunned by the circumspect part of her own 

sen, and, perhaps, too much noticed by the 

seekers of the other. 

And now, good mombg : to-morrow we tvill 



^^ (^veraalion. 
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APPOINTMENT ATTKirOtHIO A MEU 
. — THE OPPOSITE EXTaEMB TO IE 
CLAIMS OF SOCIETY MAT BK B 

TO WITHOUT iwymiin Binty f or 



Mft8. B.— There arc two eilremes of conduct oftw 
itservable in women, eilher of which the wise and di* 
creet among us will desire to avoid: Ihe one, because 
is marked by impropriely, and attended with dai^er u 
the character, and with chagrin and disappointmeM b &i 
hopes of enjoyment : the other, because, allboi^ leii 
hazardous, il has effects of an unamiable tendency og it 
temper and dispoattttffl. M\\»m^ usj ooa ^^ 
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ike ktteT couffiihiagr fancy that she MGt\& hbf iiO^ wkUi: 
faer houses jet she falls thoit ia Ihe perfcNmumciB ^ tliiit 
mm wfaichy as a inembeF of societyt sbe cannot 1m e»* 
empted. ^ 

The fiist extrett^ of cooduct ta which I alliidis, is ttet 
immoderate lore and pursuit of plea8i»d,€r ralihec».of those 
amusements by which the senses, chiefly^ are Ratified. 
And let me here remark, that I ata not goim^ with ascetic 
strictness, to condemn amusement altogether ; foiv without 
the aid of the philosopher, we may easily perceive thai 
what has been benevolently designed by our Cueator to 
afkad. us grj^|^ation we may innocently enjoy, provided 
we keep wnhin the limits of moderation. Thus, wheo 
we are Imagry, to eat is pleasant ; but if we do more than 
satisfy the appetite, we may lay the foundation of -disease 
and pain. Exercise is a gratification to the vigorous and 
healthy, but fatigue and weakness follow its excess. Excess 
praduces either satiety Or pain. And as this is a law 
annexed to every pleasure, the true JE4ucurean will evet 
bear for his motto, " Enjcy with moderation." The &et 
that pain and sorrow result from our abuse of blessings 
conveys to us age^Qamand which we ought implicitly t6 
obey* '^ 

AIrs. L.-— lit is strange, that rational beings, who hav^ 
all the same object to attain (I mean happfness;, should 
pursue such various paths to it Some must inevitably be 
wrong. It appears to me that aU are in an em>r who seek 
present enjoyment instead of Mure good. ^ 

Mrs. B. — I should rather say, that our present enjoy- 
ment depends upon thelrational pursuit of good: and that 
we are called upon to sacrifice no present inclinations ot 
wishes except those which are opposed to our future wel- 
fare. So it is with the innocent pleasures of life : we ar^ 
not required to deny ourselves the moderate indalgeoce m 
them, because that indulgence need not prevent the fulfiir 
ment of our duties, injure our beaitHoe, ot \.«ca^V >a& V^ ^bsw 

^9 
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extravagant exp«ndilure of income. On the conlraiji i: 
will oflen give a Test to the mind, and prepare it to re/Bme 
withreneweddil^enceeveryimportant avocatioa. Varied 
scenes and amusementa, too, are sometimes i^eneficial Ic 
tbe invalid, cliecking his inclination to 'dwell on Iriflii^ 
symptoms, and promoting cheerfulness, the frietid ant 
companion of health. 

Who can call it a crime to enjoy, even to rapture, ibe 
music which our groves and fields provide for us ? Wbo 
can discover a reason why we should not relish tbe pe^ 
fume of the rose, or delight in the varied and lovely nxaer 
of nature ? These pleiisures are provided for us, unioufhi 
for ; and when for a season they are withdrawn froai us. 
or their attractions are diminished, who can deny the e&ct ' 
Does not their restoration renew our pleasures, and enluocc 
Iheir charms ? 

If such beneficent provision for our gratification bu 
Wn made in the natural world, may we not infer, Hut 
an equal share has been deaigned for US in the moral mirid ' 
And in opposiiion to the njonkish austerity of past ageii 
or to the religious teal of the present, may w« no! claim 
a light to participate in every social vnusemeot Ihit 
involves no breach of duly, lends to corrupt no right prin- 
ciple, or to injure, in any way, either ourselves or otben f 
When our social pleasures and amusements are tfias iso- 
lated and governed, I think we may believe, and *c( upon 
ihis belief, that " To enjoy is to obey," 
' Let us now inquire what are the general effiscts of a meie 
life of pleasure, when pursued by a wife or a notbM', 
unrestrained by a sufficient regard to her duties. 

The keenest votaries of diasipation are often tbooe lAm 
minds, when they first commenced their career, woe 
framed for true enjoyment ; but, unluckily, muUUc 
the road to it, they hare punued that which M In 
spurious pleasures only, and which Iheir haggaid 
and wom-oul spirits too ^anftj e^" 
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fyiktSf they ai^ often beheld as the wrecks of what ttoejr 
were, both in mind Aid person. The finest and mo^ 
highly polished steel more easily corrodes than a baser 
metal ; and if the rust remain unheeded, it eats d^ply in 
and spoils the whole. Of this there have been in fashion- 
able life many notorious exemplifications. Women of the 
highest attainments and of the finest dispositions have be- 
come contemptible and miserable ; the latter end of their 
lives pitiable, and their death-beds awful, warnings to un- 
reflecting survivors, from having pat no restraint over their 
inclinations for amusement, until it has become inordiniate 
and uncontrollable. 

In arriving at this state of degradation, they have aban- 
doned without a moment's thought, eveiy duty to which 
hj, their situation in society they were destined. To the 
welfare of their husbands and children they have shown a 
total indifference, and have selfishly squandered away 
wealth, even to ruin. Had we had (he means of follow- 
ing any of these instances throitgh their whole course, in 
private as well as in public, x>f penetrating into theiY 
thoughts, and examining the varied feelings of their hearts, 
we should, I am persuaded, have been struck with amaze- 
ment, at discovering how small a portion of enjoyment they 
bad realized. ' While pursuing some supposed delight, we 
should have found them in a feverish state of excitation, 
brooking with ill humour sHiy opposition to their views 
which they might encounter, and cherishing any unamiable 
or unlawful feelings to which an unworthy pursuit would 
i^ive rise. And when this fever within them had subsided^ 
we should have been sensible of the havoc it had iMiused 
by the discontented countenance, the joyless and languid 
air, the dispirited mind and fretful behaviour. Compart 
this state of feeling with that^ which accompanies and re- 
wards the accomplishment of any virtuous and benevolent 
scheme, or which attends the sacrifice of inclination t^ 
;if ity : what enviable sensations beam Vcv >\«i IjlC.^^ 'KsA"«^>a^ 
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cbMrfuliMBa in (be mamer! The comparison niOtleiA 
Tsu (o aclEDowtedgc, Ibat the path c^ diastpstion it ilia 
ttuU of folly, and one which will not conduct to bappiota- 
We will suppose a woman circumstanced as TOuraeU, 
cuaunenciog, hut more thoughtleasly, her oew career, ami, 
prnbably, regarding her marriage as an epoch from whidl 
h> dale her emancipation from the restraints which parental 
authority may, perh:tp3, have seen fit to impose, or 
the rules of society preacri be for the governn»eot of wc 
nngle state. If such are ber feelings, she wiU reject ibe 
idea that she has at the altar tmpoaed on herself m« 
obligations i and, without regard to her husband's ettcuiu- 
stances or prospects, il is probable she will follm* the 
bent of her inclinations, instead of the dictates of duty lad 
principle. !f, unforlunately, she is yoked to as unreSectiae: 
a mortal as herself, or to one who pursues hia own plus 
of amusement unconnected with hers, there is then bul 
little chance of her turning away from the alluring tul 
deceitful paths of dissipation, before every other counc 
has lost its power to attract her. To vary her pleasutes 
and her dress will be the business of her Hie ; and aa these 
are not inclinations which can be indulged withoul cooii- 
derable expense, it is probable that she sood finds benelt 
in pecuniary difficulties, from which ber husband may not 
have the power, or, as in some instances, not the inclioation. 
to relieve her. Supposicig this to be the case, the 6nt 
moment of her difficulties you may mark as the commence- 
ment of that state of degradation which ends in a total cor- 
niption of the heart. Every thought that might rouse re- 
fleclloBi Vid lead to strengthen the principle of ri^t im- 
planted within her breast, is iMnisbed, and she is reduced 
to base expedients lo avert the inconveniences which folly 
has occasioned her. Disii^nuousneas towards her hus- 
band is the first consequence, and this practice must be 
painful indeed to a mind hitherto upright. Meanness and 
railhlessness mark \Kt uw&McVVaftiGaiew'Aliitil 
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^tolved in pecuinaiy debtSy whfle a ae&h kn&ilgtSiiiOt 
ti aU her extravagant prop^snsities grows each day III 
•strength, and uiges her on ^ still greater 4npf(qirktkB% 
until it end in the overt}uv>w of eveiy virtuowikflipcijple 
\ritfain her. 

The state of her mind at this juncture^ could it be pic- 
tured, would be a moumM illastration of her degradation^ 
and of the chagrin and disappcnntment to which she is 
a prey. The generous and disintereitecl affections of 
her heart hare been gradually supplant^ by malignant 
dispositions and sel6shness. She is perpetually gnawed 
by envy at the supposed happiness, the greajer personal- 
attractions, or the superior estimation in sociefj^ of odiers ; 
while remorse reminds her ever, that she is, herself, 4he 
autfiorof every trouble -of which she complains-; and that, 
ence, she had within her power the choice of good or ev3, 
and that she, then, suffered folly to hold the scales, and to 
determine her election. 

Although incapable of feeiit^ now for others, she is 
keenly alive to what affiscts herself. She repines at the 
neglect and indifference she experiences from her husband, 
and at the want of afiection towards her in her children, 
yet admowledging she has sacrificed nothing for them ; 
&at to her their sue indebted for no care in infancy, ncn* 
lor instruction or example in their riper yearsv Now they 
are in their turn deficient in duty, and though their con- 
duct may fill her with anguish, she can scarcely claim a 
right to complain. Perhaps her health is undermined ; 
late hours, with spirits constantly over-excited, haying as- 
sisted to exhaust her frame. Her existence maj^flkot be 
long protracted, and she wiH pass from this stage to 
another unlamented ; and havmg left behind her no memo*- 
rial of goodf.^e remembranib of all relating personal^ 
to her will fade away, long before her remains are laonU 
dered and mingled with the dust. Suppose her to be per- 
ifnittcd to enter the vale of years; V»^\^ ^tw&ft>»^K^ 
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ber ooly a proloigalion of miaeiy. Old age brii^ «iij 
to the good as well as lo Ihe bad ; but the former finds u 
antidote in the rerairiscence of a well speat life, and o 
the cheerily hopes and prospects of futurity. Bui ^ 
latter can draw no such solace. Moral evils she has hei- 
self added to diose to wliich^ as flesh, she is heir ; ant 
therefore, her continuance in life must be joyless aw) u:' 
desirable. If she look back, she beholds almost a de«- 
lale waste; few vlrtuoiu resolutions made, and still fevni 
virtuous actions performed ; if she look forward, ber *it* 
is gloomy, and porleiilous. 

Those who remember the history of the celehrtted 

Duchess of , will remark, iu it, ao illuslralion of llw 

picture I have atlempli-d to draw. Married earty iu irfr. 
and lo a man to whooi ambition, not affection, uniledbet, 
that distinguished comet in the sphere of fashion ran a counr 
marked by notoriety, and by the luxuriance of pteasuit, 
bul not of happiness. She set out, in her career* wild i 
icsolution to be Ihe first object of atteotion in the g)< 
world, and disiinction was ber being's end, olg'ecl, aim. 
Nor would this have been reprehensible, had Ihe emJoeDCC 
to which she aspired. been attainable only by v-irlucnis ac- 
tions, or by ihe exercise of intellectual endowtneofs ; un- 
happily the prize she coveted was open Ip Ihe frivolous, 
tiie dissipated, and ihe vain. If we may judge o( Ibe 
importance of a race, by the competitors who engage m 
it, what shall we say of the candidate for fashionable ce- 
lebrity, which is tlie most readily gained by the nnel 
ridiculous and contemptible of mankind ? The lady ti> 
whom I allude could not be ranked among either of ihe* 
classes, if her mental powers be considered : Pravidenn 
had blessed her with strong sense, and wi|h a quick toi 
acute perception ; and education had improved these id' 
vantages into all thai could delight in society, and giT( 
variety lo retirement. But puisuing e^eij species of «■ 
(^t^ment tljiUel3caUKid^¥^aauiaV*''^^>Bv<(lity that kU 
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ix>time forcoDtinued improvement, after she became her 
owD mistress, the wit of this ill-judging woman was sullied 
by effrontery and coarseness, her imagination perverted by 
eccentricity, and her judgment impaired by want of exer- 
tion, and warped by passion. As in her calculations of the 
happiness a ducal coronet might impart, she had not in 
eluded the comforts of domestic life, she paid so little 
attention to the disposition and happiness of her husband, 
that although they ought to have been united by those ties 
which a numerous ofiipring usually occasion, they were 
estranged and lived separate ; she, continuing her progress 
to the heights of fashionable honours, and he, sinking 
from his statbn, his duties to society and to himself, into 
all the degradation of low profligacy, and of debased and 
debasing company. 

We cannot suppose that a being, endowed with the ca- 
pability of reflection, could loi^ lead such a course as that 

of the Duchess of , without experimentally finding 

its actual insipidity, nay, wretchedness. That she did 
even acknowledge her conviction of this, has been as- 
serted by her acquaintance ; and long after she had ceased 
to enjoy the species of disreputable fame which her follies 
and excesses had procured her in the gay world, she re- 
mained in it, perhaps from not knov^^iTig what alternative 
to choose, perhaps from habit, or more probably from the 
desire of gratifying, a favourite project, that of manying 
her daughters in a station as elevated as her own. Nor 
was it till this darling object was secured, and till no other 
stimulus remained to her, that sde saw the worthlessness 
of all that she had attained, and the value of all that she 
had rejected. In the close of life, she acknowledged with 
penitence her misapplication of talents, her worse than 
profusion, her abuse of the gifts of fortune, her neglect of 
all important duties, her eagerness in following vain, and 
i^ven criminal enjoyments ; and to a clergyman to whom. 
oDher deathbed, she imparted those feelings^ ^bk.V!L^«:t& 
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n to.be reviewed before a far mofe awful tribuoat, ^ 
[ 'QBDfessedbeTennisandherdiaappointments ; andacki»» 
lodged Ihat one conviction, from Ihe esperience of a ten 
'"We, alone remained impressed upon her tniod, — that all 
the enjoymenls tbat the moat complete state of lunui 
and of dissipation can impart are totally incapsbic « 
aStirding one Inmr's solid gratification ; and that up<m R- 
riew Ibey are, compared with neglected duties, as ftr 
stings of a serpent, which are not the less replete wilt 
venom ahhou^h Ihe danger lie concealed amtdst a bed ai 

We win turn from this lamentable pictui«, to ntqniR 
whether the opposite extreme of conduct oi^bt not, Jto. 
to lie avoided, by which 1 mean the abandoRinent of* 
woman to household concerns, and to the over-sol icJtetB 
care of her children, involTii^ her in an entire Deflect ot 
the duties connected with social life and good oo^ 
bouihrod. 

Mhb. L. — Does not the situation of rasa^ ladres requft* 
this devotion of iheraselves ? Some are in aaaow circinD- 
stances, and not able to provide sufficient assistance etibet 
for their household work, or in their nurseries ; and have 
apparently no alternative but to neglect th*; fr diiHren, or 
to give up their own time and thoughts to lh«m. Olbeis. 
from delicate hMllh, are unable both to discharge their 
duty to their femilies, and to attend to the calls of sociely. 

Mbb. B. — Of course genera! observations are jwt aSnys 
applicable to particular cases, and often what is incum- 
bent on one individual would bC wror^ or needless in 
another. 

I have in ray recollection an iutance which may, pe^ 
haps, eiemplify the error in conduct of which I ant 
speaking. 

Mrs. C , in whose neighbourhood I lived iti niy 

youth, considered herself as a pattern of wives and roO- 
ibtcs, making it bet \ioa^^ X^oli. ^h« ci:tcnhwed Ibe good 
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I I^oosewifeiy of former times to the maternal care and at- 
^ tention for which the present age of mothers is remarkable. 
I Her husband was a man of property ; but> if rendering 
I him happy in his home, and respectable in die eyes of his 
neighbours (as far as depends on a wife), should form 
some part of a good wife-s care, she, certainly, did not 
sustain the character. Considerii^ the extent of her bus* 
band's property, her economy approached to meanness. 
Her table was always so scantily provided, and such strict 
limitation of every article throughout her establishment 
was enforced, that poverty seemed an inmate, while com- 
fort was banished from her house. For the glory of being 
accounted a thrifty manager, she submitted, and obliged 
others to submit, to many privations ; and, often, she was 
obliged to share the labours of her household, which she 
preferred to the expense of keeping a proper compliment 
of servants. At no period of the day, which was shared 
between household and nursery cares, could her husband 
promise himself her society, and, in the evenings, he gene- 
rally found her wearied and fretted by the petty concerns 
©f her life. For visiting or receiving company she con- 
stantly declared she had no time; and, indeed, she at 
length acquired a disrelish for any society which was not 
comprised within her narrow scene of action. 

A life of retirement soon renders us unfit and unwilling 
to mii^le in general society. The exertion both of mind 
and body in which company engages us, we seldom think 
compensated by the degree of pleasure we receive from 
it, when, from seclusiooii we have lost our relish for topics 
of general interest. ^'^^.%pughts and feelings are too 
jauch wrapped up in^ior&vn concerns, and we become 
devoid of that sympathy in the tastes, feelings, and con- 
cerns of others, which gives the chief interest to our jp- 
tercourse with our fellow-creatures. Natural obstade9» a 
sea flowir^, or mountains Intervening between friends^ are- 
not more eflfectual bjarricrs to the f ntereh^Aige of id^^ 
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Lfittlli^, iban the want of sympathy and comraoi) uAtrfci. 

Lin each other's wel&re. 

The uncnvied husband of this ^ooti -vnife sought iatim- 

■ nent any where but at home. He spent much of hi 
lime either in field sports, or in the more dangerous plei- 
aures of the turf and the gaming-table. His wife's cu^ 
fioed view of her duties prevented her from anlicipatii:( 
this effect of her management ; nor, indeed, did she ers 
imagine herself as in any way the author of her husbjnd's 
failings. Her children, also, both mentally and physicaUj- 
were sufTererg. Her imagination, not allowed to rangs 
beyond her domestic circle, fed itself upon the supposeii 
diseases of her children, which, 1 believe I may ji^iIt 
assert, were more often engendered in their constifQlioi)!. 
than averted, by the measures and precautions whith htr 
over-solicitude prompted. Their tnnapers were injured 
by injudicious indulgence al one time, and by the fretful- 
ness which her cares induced, and which she could nm 
always restrain, even towards the objects of those cafe. 
Her servants, loo, were not among the happiest ofbei 
family; her principle in regard to them being, itiat thcj 
ought to belong to a " much -enduring race," Jo work haW 
and fare hard. 

What effect this lady's character rnigbt bare bad upon 
heri^pring cannot now he known, as conaumptkm tapidjv 
terminated her life. It was the opinion of her phyiiciau 
that this disease had met with encouragement from ibf 
restless an^iiety of her mind, and the frequent over-e»ertioa 
of her strength. Her death occasioned but little fceUr^ iii 
herneighhourhDod: few tears were shed, few regret* ev 
pressed, for one who had made no attempts lo attach olher^ 
to her, or lo perform any of the kindly offices of good neigb- 
Ijpurhood. Her equals lost no friend when she expired - 
lye poor no benefactress. 

There are many ladies who, though they do not cany 
their conduct to the estrcme which I have just descpbejj, 
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yet, in a degree, err in a similar manner, and suffer theii 
minds to be too much engrossed with similar cares. They 
build a wall around them, and confine within it their ideas, 
prospects, hopes, and expectations, and can imagine no 
happiness nor good to spring beyond it. 

I hope I have exposed with sufficient force, the danger 
and inconveniences which arise from either of the extremes 
in conduct,which I have attempted to describe. Instances 
still more lamentable might have been adduced, but as I 
trust they have generally been peculiar cases, connected 
with a strange perversity of disposition, their examples 
need not be instanced to those in whom no such depravity 
exists. If I have prepossessed you in favour of a middle 
course, I shall be contented. Society has various claims 
upon us, and these may in most cases be satisfied without 
any omission or neglect of higher demands upon our time 
and attention. To economise time, to avoid frittering 
away any great portion of it on trifles, or with listless in- 
difference to suffer it to pass away unemployed ; to per- 
form strictly the duties of each day, so that no occasional 
pressure of emj^oyment may hurry you into a hasty and 
careless method of proceeding ; — these will be the best 
means of msuring you time for the demands which may be 
made upon you by society in general. _J^^ 

I have already instanced our mutual friend MMb, as an 
example worthy of imitation in the disposition of her time, 
both in the performance of her duties, and in the continued 
cultivation of her talents. Nor is her character incom- 
plete in regard to the minor circumstances which attend 
her situation in society. From the profession of her hus- 
band, it is, perhaps, more important in her case than it 
would be in that of another, to maintain a larger circle of 
acquaintance, and in this she displays the same judgilfent 
as in other points of conduct. She does neither more nor 
less than what is necessary : she is not for ever to be seen 
in parties or m public j but she never absewta Vsk^^^sssosw 

* <.« 
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tfmm until she is fbifoUeii. The partiea at berawn bone, 
Ibougb not frequent, answer the end in view. Wiih i 
sdect circle of friends, slie maintains a 
Tewoune, and to be included in this circle i 
pleasure and a pririlege. No member of it bas eva re 
quired an act of friendship from her, which sLe bii an 
cheerfully performed. In Ibeir lime of sickaess and dL- 
tresa she has been ever ready lo comfort or to a.id ibcm 
In moat of the charitable institutions the time besioned 
byanindjridual is, of len, as essential in promoting tile gwJ 
for which they are established as pectiniaiy doiuliaris. 
disintcres ed peisonal exertions may be called ihesnulci 
public charities, by superintending the formation of judi- 
cious regulations for their government, and by Keingaudi 
regulations enforced and maintained. Under peculiai 
ciraumslances only, or from ill heallh, should aoy wooisii 
grudge some personal inconvenience, and a sacrifice oi 
some portion of her time, lo ensure Ihe good which Ibetc 
establish ments are designed to provide for the various un- 
forlunale members of our community. Age, indeed, and 
Tery narrow circumatancea, may require exemption fion) 
these personal esertions ; but in youth, in bealtb, and in 
ihe day of prosperity, may active and jodicioua beoevo- 
lence ever be among the m&st distinguished characteiuilcs 
of English women ! Notwithstanding the ceneuiea wbidi 
the political economist may cast upon them, tbey wiU luiTe 
a recompense within their owa breasts, far excaediog mm- 
public approbation. 
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CONVERSATION t 

PHUreiPLES OF conduct. — THBUI mVORTAJTCB AKD IH«- 
FX.UENCE IN THB DOHESTIC CHIGLB. — SINCBRITT. — UAr 
NaUVRING, PRIDE, ASD TANITT. — PROPRIETY IN CONr 
DUCT. — THE FEMALE CHARACTER IB IRREPARABLY IN* 
JUREDy WHEN SUSPICION HAS BEEN ONCE ATTACHED TO 
IT. — ^RESIGNATION. — ^FORTITUDE UNDER MISFORTUNES. 
-^-WIDOWHOOD. — OLD AOE^ — MAKING A WILL 

UIrs. B. — ^The propriety of pursuing tlie great {nrinci* 
pies. of relig^s and moral duty is obvious to all percep* 
tioDs^ whether we regard, with limited view our welfare 
in this wcH'ldi or embrace that which extends itself to 
eternity. Virtuous principles are laws for eur moral 
government, and when fixed on. the basis of virtuous-.^ 
habits, are scarcely to be broken. They are the reins by 
which our passions, may be contrdied ;. supplied with sucfav 
restraints, we prove ourselves, soperior to those tempta- 
tions, by which, in the jouney of. life, we are assailed : 
without them, we should excel in no. virtue; but these*, 
beiqg ooct established in oinr hearts aad oniids^ we feel-i 
almoet hidepeiideDt of eztrmsic advantages ; our oondudbA 
ii} umfozmly influenced by them^and ^« yi^ifis^^^co^sivs^^i^' 
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estnv&i^ant eipenditure of income. On the conlraij, il 
will often give a rest 1o the mind, and prepare it to re 
with renewed diligence every important arocatioo. Varied 
scenes and ainusements, loo, arc sometimes beneficial lo 
ihe invalid, checking hia inclination to "dwell on UiBins 
.^mptoms, and promoting cbeerrulness, the friend antl 
companion of health. 

Who can call it a crime to enjoy, even to rapture, tli 
music wbicli our groves and fields provide for us ? Wb 
can discover a reason why we should fiot relish the pe^ 
fume of the rose, or delight in the varied and lovely weae; 
of nature ? These pleasures are provided for us, uraouftii 
for ; and when for a season they are withdrawn from ik 
or their attractions are diminished, who can deny the e&ct '■ 
Does not their restordtion renew our pleasures, and eobance 
I heir charms ? 

If such beneficent provision for our gratification hu 
been made in Ihe natural world, may we not infer, that 
an equal share has been designed for us in the moral world ! 
,^d in opposiiion to Ihe monkish austerity of past agK, 
or to the religious zeal of Ihe present, may we not claim 
a r^bt to participate in every social arnusemeot that 
involves no breach of duty, tends lo corrupt no right prin- 
ciple, or to injure, in any way, either ourselves or others ' 
When our social pleasures and amusements are thus legu- 
Inted and governed, I think we may believe, and act upon 
this belief, that "To enjoy is to obey." 
' Let us now inquire what are the general effects o 
life of pleasure, when pursued by a wife or a mother, 
unrestrained by a sulScient regard to her duties. 

The keenest votaries of dissipation are oilen those wbox 
minds, when they first commenced their career, welt 
framed for true enjoyment ; but, unluckilj, mistaking 
ihe roiid lo it, they have pursued that which I 
'spurious pleaHUKS only, and which their haggard bodies 
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~ Mrs. B. — They do indeed ^Iter and defend her irassL 
the dangers to which she is, from her veiy nature and 
weaknesses, exposed. And besides this defence, they give 
her the best kind of influence she can possess over the 
minds and affections of those around, her, enabling her, 
more by the beauty of her example than by her p,rece;pts, 
to promote their moral welfare. 

Mrs. L. — I heard some time since a discussion between .. 
two sensible women^ whether habits are founded upon 
principles, or principles upon habits : an inquiiy not unin- 
teresting to those who are called upon to implaqt the basis, 
of right conduct upon a rising generation., 

Mrs. B. — The general practice is in favour of the latter 
opinion ; and upon very uncertain grounds would a parent 
endeavour to bring up her children virtuously, if she did 
not commence her task with the formation of their habits. 
Habit, when once established, cannot be broken without 
an effort ; and she therefore avails herself of it in the cul- 
tivation of the moral character of her children, trusting that 
the love of right will be built upon its practice. Thus,, 
she will punish falsehood in her child, not for its present 
effects, which may be trivial, but to check an evil propea-. 
sity ; she commends his honest confession of a fault, to 
encourage ingenuousness ; and she reproves a gust of pas- 
sion, not because the little uplifted arm conveys destruction 
in its blow, but from the dread, that habit will give strength 
tp the rage which now raises it^ and will render its deeds, 
at some future day, far more guilty. She teaches her 
children to lisp an early prayer, not from the idea of any 
present benefit which, their hearts can derive from the> 
practice, but because she regards it a;s one means of esta- 
blishing in them habitual devotion, and of rendering them, 
unconscious. of a time in their existence, in which theic. 
days were not begun and ended in acts of homage to their. 
(Creator. She obeys the injunction in the Book of Wisdom,^ 
tp trmn ihem up in the way tftcy sfiould go, Vcv ^^ Skti^x^v 
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and irell-grounded hope, that nAen they are old ihtSuBf 

not depart fjrom it. 

In our Tarious conTersations, we have been led to pff 
ceive the influence which women possess over (be weltue 
and happinpss of sociely. Individually the extent of our 
power is limited, but collectively we hold in our hanii 
the happiness or raisefy of living nmltitudes, and even d 
unborn generations, our children banding- dowD to Ifaeirf 
Ae virtuea or defects which we have cherished or engw 
dered in them. The sphere of duty assigned to women, 
considered singly, is limited to oae family and to one circit 
in society ; but the effects of the fultilnaent or ne^l o( 
those duties are extended almost beyond belief. Feriwpi 
this lei^thened view may make but little impression oo our 
minds, prone as we are to be mure aSected by present Ihin 
by future consequences, but still it must be a source d 
pleasing reflection to the zealous in well-doit^, that llw 
virtuous influence they enjoy in their day and generalroft 
will cany down to their posiertly a purtioa of its benefidil 

To improve the present time, however, must be ibe ob- 
ject of our present care and attention, and we must fint 
obtain the necessary influence by llie constant aod r^ilait\ 
cultivalionof virtue, and by the subduin,: of ever tmamia- 
blc and unwarrantable propensity, belore ^ve can reap the 
reward of eelf-Batislaclion, or indulge the benevolent bopr 
that the good seed which we have sown will ftourhli. 
abundantly. 

The most important consideration of tbe married womtb 
is the discharge of her duty as a wife. The precise nature 
of that duty must vary accordir^ to the cirrumstuices a' 
each individual, but in all the chief points thcfie can N 
no difference. Sincerity, unbrt^en confideoce, a dmkM 
propriety of deportment, discretion, and pnidenea in dM 
iBanagemenl of domestic ronceros. ivfih a wtfll-goreimd 
'em per, ax qualities 



dbftsactey of a wife ; )el her add taHratet amiinbltt laanieis^. 
an afiedjonate dispositioOi and b&t character wSl nbt mif. 
obtain esteem^ but influence. 

It is not eas7 to mitnber m hodr many wajs such a wife 
may benefit the mind and habits of her husband* fie 
Btay* unhappily, be devoid of veiigiooa principles; he 
may be addicted to some vice ; may be inten^perate in 
kis habits, and licentious in bis conrenatioii ; he may have 
a turn hr extrai^anee and expense, ineoflostent with he 
fortune. It would be a dilBcult and haeardeua d^tkao^ 
i&t a friend, or even for a near, Felation, to undertake frr 
veformation in him of any of these defects, but the judicious- 
exertion of his wife's influence may produce an amendment, . 
which would be considered as. a rairacie if ej&cted by aiyr 
uther hand. Yet tH most be remoBsbered, that this good 
work cannot be pevfiMined by one who is herself deiectiire 
in principle and ooodnct. He who doubts the nncerity of 
feis wife, or wIk) sees impropriety in her manners, and 
suffers fiom her ill<^eguiat)ed mind, will believe that her 
teligion is a mask whkfa she weafs to procure for her a. 
feir appeamnoe to the world, but which m his mind only^ 
increases her siental.deibmiity. The d»i^cteristic8 of 
true religion aie, parity of life, uprightness of mind, andL, 
benevolence of heart While in these qualities we need 
ourselves a monitor, we can attempt no radical reioRnation 
in others. 

Nor is the example we preaeiit to our children and aer* 
TantB a matter of no moment, .aa. many imagine, who de- 
pend upon the youth and inexperience of the one, for- 
security from a tipubiesome observation of their conduct^^ 
and upon the dependant rank of the other, to blind them 
to their vices and defects. These expectations, will as- 
suredly be disappmnted. Children are keen-sighted, and,^ 
with retemive memory, treasure up their observations;, 
fsooi whidi will resi^ disobedience and contempt of le*^. 
pipof from parents whose conduct (hey do t^^'^V^^Sfi^^ 
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If obedience be obtained rrom children, after dieyluTi 
ceased lo respect their parenlsg it is most probsiU; ib 
oQspring of fear, and will not eslst bejood the periodo; 
childhood. When the parent can no longer inflict pc- 
ishnieni, apprehension will pass away, and leave no pm 
ciple or affectiun to supply its place. Fear is a base fs- 
sion, when unmixed with affectioD towards Ibe o)^: 
■ exciting it ; and Ihoi^h the virtuous parent finds occ^iir 
lo employ it more or less among bis children, be » 
allows it to be their only feelii^ towards bim, but aecuic 
its union in their minils with such a portion of filial »Sf.- 
lion and reverence, as lo deprive it of every igDobie 
dency, and to convert it into an essential instnunenl a 
their moral culture. 

If failings are not secure from the observation of cW 
ren, Ihey are siili less hidden from the notice of ae 
who are generally more intent in >vufclur^ the tuMliMtai' 
their superior^ than in regulating their own. They at 
easily distin^jsh between virtue and vice ; and>aco«dii( 
as they habitually behold the one or the other, n 
bias be given lo their own characters. Not Ibat a i 
servant is likely to be reclaimed by merely beboidiif 
virtue in his superiors, although it may diminish Ibe tend- 
ency to evil m him. Unfortunately, however, il is 
easy to do harm by a bad example than to effect good i] 
a virtuous one, and much sooner could we turn ao; oor 

am uprightness and purity of life, than restore him I-' 

a previous stale of innocence, which, indeed, might I* 

r ever impossible. 

Natural affection for our offspring, promptii^ us to 
them evei7 possible good in this world, as well as In pv 
mote their happiness in a future life, is a stror^ induccnv' 
o set forth in our lives, a copy worthy of Ibeii w 
lation i and, in regard lo our dependants, our duly to Oii. 
every principle of morality, and every benevolent faelii 
«rf out beam, gyA » myt^iiwB a commaod to c 
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i xeasoDy to guard our lives and coDversation from every 
f irregularity and tendency, which might, by the force of 
i example, tempt them to deviate from their obedience, both 
ii to the laws of God and of mas. 

I . Besides all these important motives to virtue, which be* 
I long in common to us as wives, pareQ^ and mistresses, 
may be added the desire to maintain an irreproachable 
{ name in society ; a wish neither unnatural nor unworthy, 
but which those witnesses of our conduct who dwell 
within our walls may render abortive, if we, by an im- 
peachable deportment,. place ourselves within their power^ 
The ignoble in mind are eager to reduce their superior^ 
Qearer to.their own. level, and from their failings ar^ willing 
tp extract, if they can, an apology for their own* When 
they dare not openly censure, or express their contempt by 
insolence of manner, they give themselves latitude in the 
lu^uiy of backbiting, and their reports often gain a ready 
credit, firom their supposed acquaintance with the private 
scenes in the lives of their employers. From such a source 
eveiy communication should be iQ^t. with qualification^ 
adequate to, the causes which mislead. their judgment, ok 
which induce them to indulge in misrepresentations ; but 
for these misrepresentations there is only one sure exemp- 
tion, the uniform practice of virtue. This will render us 
fearless of scrutiny, and unsuspicious of slander. 

Mas, L.-^.What do you. consider to be the chief failings 
of women ? To vice ia an aggravated degree, it can 
scarcely be said they are addicted, although there may be 
instances of it, in almost eveiy rank of society ; still, that 
it is not commoa.amongusis, L thipk, evident firom the ab- 
horrence generally felt and expressed towards any of the; 
unhappy and pitiable victims to evil propensities ; and, 
also, fh)m the disrepute which attaches itself, not only 
to the individuals themselves, but to every one connected 
with them. 
Mrs. B.-^The failings of women, thou!^ ^<^1 ^^^ss^ 
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seTttMsiy affect the happiness of tlieir latnUy 
at we have befoK agreed, are, like their virtues, i 
busive on general iHilice : and, when observed, are Witit 
someltmeB leniently, from the truth, wbich our selUR" 
ledge compels us to admil, Ihat " to err is bumm." til 
cfaaracteristic endowments of women, a.re not of • cW- 
mandin^ and imposir^ nature, such as man ai»j hetdi 
and which enable him to contend with difficulties aid A* 
jrers, to which, bolh personallj and meDlally, be islbtki 
The perfection of Ihe female character is attained l^fe 
eultiratton of endow men! s completely opposed to' 
but equally suited 1o ihe nature of their duli«. TNl 
consist in purity of mind, simplicily and franlineMOf ))Mt> 
benevolence, prompting to active charity, lively and' 
affections, inducing a habit of bi^arance, and (be pnr- 
tice of self-denial, which the ramfort or frood «f tlw 
human ties may demand. These, when continued irf 
supported by a ievm\ spirit towards God, ^n i mW 
but steady lustre lo female emCence, eqaally adomiif ■( 
in the character of daughter, wife, or motber. But *)** 
ftese gifts of nature remain uncultivated, or are iinpraperlj 
directed bj any unfavourable circunuUinc«s in earff tifc 
we must expect to find them degenerated into i 
or lo have given place lo their opposite defects : 
city and frankness cbanped ii 
crushed into selfishness, or exercised without discretiM 
and jbdinnent ; irrilabiltty of temper instead of mee l o M i 
and forbearance, and a stronger inclination to gnttfy Md 
than to consult the wishes and the leelitigs of otben; k 
morality no steadiness, expediency eoveming- ratbor llue 
sincerity of heart and inieg'riry of mind ; and in iriigieB 
either enthusiasm or coldness and indifference. Let ■ 
enter more miimlelj, bolh into the etaminatiott oT nOt 
of those qualities which we should sedulously cattinte. 
.ind of others which we should as carefully subdue. 
Sincerity, Bi Ihe oi&y wAtd^^owA'aQon which > 



-vkt^cift ^^an reatr staiids fbremoft £:>r our examiiw^tm At 
pvQMDty we will odj vegard it a« it concens omselYef^ 
and othess^ and will defer kr a subsequeat consideratJiQii^ 
its serious importance ». the cooduct of our feeliflg^. Iom - 
wards Grod. 

Sincerity is composed of simplicity of intentioD» and o£ 
truth in thought and word. A woman truly sincere will 
say neither more nor less than ^e means and thinks ; she 
is undesigningy and therefore has ix) cause to mislead by 
tier words ; smd though her prudence may sometimes re* 
strain4]er speech, it never uiges her to the practice of dis-* 
ingenuity. Sincerity is essential to our comfort in all our 
earthly connexions; without it there can be no reliance or 
confidence, no safety ; nor can there be any certainty that 
other virtues have a firm footing in those who are evidently 
devoid of sincerity. Insincerity is the poison of every 
good quality and feeling, and can serve as nourishment 
only to base and wiworthy desires. There are many 
causes which coni^ire to render duplicity not an uncom- 
mon failix^ in women. A sense of weakness, timidity of 
disposition^ and a defective judgment, often lead them to 
employ a subterfuge rather than open dealing, in Ae attain- 
ment of any petty wishes and objects. Some of the usages 
of society have also a disingenuous tendency, and they 
who aspire to the reputation of politeness, not unfrequently 
practise, to its utmost extent, this licensed disingenuit^^ 
although fbrfeit-ii^ the higher claim to sincerity. Such 
characters do no good to themselves, and, fortunately, but 
little harm to others ; they gain no credit for their profes* 
sions of friendship or good will, nor secure to &emselves 
any friendship more sincere than that which they process ; 
for who can value or attach themselves truly to those 
whom they believe to be hollow in heart, and to whom 
they apply the epithet of ** people of the world ?" 

The love of praise, natural as it is, and often an instru- 
4iient of good in us, may> if wrongfully aij^^VVt^ V^*^^ xsb 
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lo couoterfeit goodness, rather than (o acquire it; vMy' 
The reputation thus obtained is an insecure posE»«' 
which may, after iaboufii^ in artifice fur years, bft' 
stnqred by the esposure of a sii^le moment. 

If it be worth while lo appear to be amiable and^' 
how infinitely preferable is it lo be really so? Topwj 
Ijse dissimulation is like passing bad coin ; the coun 
may be undiscovered for a season, and during that 
procure for us c«rlain advantages, but 
these will be imbiltered by the dread of disco?ei7. 
sooner or later must happen, and entail 
veniencefl never, peAaps,lo be overcome ; suspicion, bow 
ever false, wrll attach itself to our future conduct; Iwili 
will dilain for us i» credit, inl^rity do confidence. %• 
a single occasion in our lives, we bave been temptoi 
depart from veracity, we shall need no assurance of Hk 
misery and anxiety arising from it. To a mind uncel 
to the practice of deceit, the consciotisoess of sueb 
viation from icctitude is punishment enough' ; but bestdn 
ibis, it is ever haunted by tonnentii^ fears of expcMK' 
which it too often seeks to avoid, by adopting' expedMv 
which, at another time, it would bave spumed as baMui 
di^raceful. With regret is the tmth perceiTied mdmc- 
bnowledged, that it requires a thousand artifices lo »-«f 
the inconveniences of one. 

Mrs. L. — Marrauvring, which has been so aWy de- 
scribed in the character of Mrs. Beaumont, by Mm Edf 
worth, is a species of double dealing practised by ro»nTi 
who would be hormr-struck if they imagined iheirctmdscl 
might be construed into artfulness ; and, indeed, when 
recollects how plainly these little arts are seen Ibnufbk 
one is more ready lo accuse Ihem of a simplicity onlyfi 
celled by the ostrich, which fancies itself hidden firm i 
pursuers, if it tlinisl its bead in the midst of a thicket 

Mrs. B. — Cunning, joined to a sense of wfikatx, 
believe lo be iVie eaiwe oS «a» A«fa«»i^ftH»Ai' W 
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■tt work to obtain petty ends. The manoeuvrer has a few 

■faoenta] reservations, with which she silences the whispeiw. 

■Etigs of her conscience. She satisfies herself that she is 
not to be reproached while she refrains from direct false- " 

i'liood, but allows herself freely to colour, as may suit her 
purpose, aH her representations. If she really deludes, is 
she less censurable than he who plainly asserts what is 
false ? Both have the same end in view, — to deceive. 

Mrs. L. — I have heard of a lady, whose indulgence of 
this habit had become so notorious, that no one ever heard 
her express a ^entimenft without searching into her sup^ 
posed hidden meaning, none doubting that the one which 
was obvious was not the real one, and that some design 
was attached to it that might concern themselves. This 
was often true with regard to those whose conduct she 
wished to influence and direct to somo^ particular end. In 
one event, however, she was curiously misinterpreted. 
Not liking to avow her disinclination to a marriage which 
her daughter wished to form, she thought to prevent it by 
the introduction of an under-plot ; and trusting it would 
bring about a mutual disagreement between the partiesi 
she did not by word or action discountenance the attach- 
ment, but suffered the young people to commit her to all 
their friends as sanctionii^ the connexion. The plot failed, 
but not until it was too late for her to recede with any 
kind of credit. Her ungoverned anger when she found 
her scheme thwarted, betrayed to her thunder-struck 
daughter the real state of the case, who, however, feeling 
that her mother's estimation among her friends (as well as 
her own happiness) depended upon her apparent con- 
sistency, determined to brook the storro> and to pursue her 
course steadily, in ratifying her union, choosing, as the least 
evil among many, to leave her mother to smother her vexa- 
tion, and to console herself for her disappointment as well 
as she was able. 
Mrs, B. — Similar mistakes u\ swOdl ^ «5^^3e«v ^ 
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noitBgunent will occur to the ablest n)aDa;ucTer,bliltha 
are not the leiut inconveoiences that may arise. Topj 
tnlhing of the loss of the esteem and confidence of tU "be 
aie aware of her foible, an iojurious effect b caused lo le 
own mind, ibr which no occasional success can conopaHlt. 
She who is habitually deludii^ olhera, will end io de- 
ceiving herself. The crooked policy she puisues, and lit 
sophistiy which she employs in arguing and |>eniudi^ 
olbets, aTKl in sitenciiig nay milhs which her own c«- 
science suf^ests, will by degrees deprive her ot the ponti 
of Ihinkii^ justly, and asherjudgment becomes weaker.bei 
management will be more and more preposterous and ap- 
parent, and her success consequently veiy rane. 

In fact^sincerity is as essential to the health of otununii 
as wholesome food and pure air are to our bodies. HTu!- 
ever may be our otbw deficiencies and defects, thissltiibf 
virtue should be our sheet anchor. This alone oughl 
secure to us the friendship, esteem, and confidence, cJoui 
social and relative connections, and by this may vre bel 
rescue from sinking into corruption, our good aod anuibk 
qualities and endowmeols ; ibis will counterhalaoce in oui 
minds the eSecl which wordly cares, pleasorea, and bopui 
have in diminishit^ their purity and lustre. 

Among the causes of self-deception, pride uA ludtj 
must be numbered, since il is evident that Ibey blind Ibt 
understanding, and teacb it to value unduly «ther the (ini 
of nature or fortune. 

Mrs, L. — Do not some persons contend for the utililfw 
these two propensities, the one keeping us from degndiq 
our natures, ajid the otlier urging us to the altainment oi 
excellence on some point or other. If ibis he Itue, aulii^ 
they really be instruments of improvement, bow ia it (bt 
the moralist calls them vices of the mind ? 

Mrs. B.— Il is a pa« of the wise constiuilion of oo 
natures, thai our passions, guided by reason, sliould U 
imlruinental of EooA,(vitT(»\««s>e'«vii»^«»t3. 
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-menistopinpsueourtroeiiiteiests; jet^wi(h6QtU]Cieontrol 
of reason^ we know how- pioducttve the pacskxv are of 
mischief and miseiy In the worid. All, theiefoie^ thAt the 
moralist requires^ is their government, not their utter ex- 
tinctioiiy which would deprive us of an es^ntial part of our 
.inteUectual nature. 

Pride^ inc its usual acceptation, isr an opinioD of our supe- 
riority, far beyond what we oan just^f etitertain. ^ 16 dif- 
ferent individuals we see it variously directed : som6 pride 
themselves on intellectual, others upon personal gi As t tiiome 
derive to tb^nselves merit from their anoestiy, and othera 
'Value, mora than they deserve, the favoufs of fcMune. In 
all these cases, admiration^ submission to th^ will of judg- 
ment,«ad sometimes adulation, are re<|uh^ from surround- 
ing connections and* dependents^ while the return igraAted 
^degrading the objects on whom it ilfiihestowed,) is' either 
condescending a&bilityyOr-ooBt6mpt and seom. Pride is 
easily mortified when- the homage it deolands Is no^ duly 
paid ; and by this mortification many diswders of the heart 
and mind are engendened or cherished,— uqjust anger, dis- 
likci revenge and tyranny, ill-humour, and the loss of that 
cheerfiil ^irit which k -'common to those only wtio are 
neither discontented witb their fellow-creatures, nor with 
themselves or their lot in life. 

By the indulgence of this passion, habits of expense not 
consistent with prudence, are sometimes adopted ; poverty 
is deemed a disgrace, and to avoid its appearance the 
reality is incurred; and^ what is worse, pride frequently 
produces a disdain of laudable es^ertions for independence. 
They who have been- thus idfltienced have chosen to eat 
the bread of charity, and have preferred their childfeA to 
be dependent on the bouility of others^ ratheithan to be 
known to the world as capable of overcoming the (towm 
of fortune, by an honourable employment of their ^dents, 
so that meanness, a quality apparently contraty' to the 
nature of pride, is the result. 

31 
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Pride produces unamiabie feelings towards owrfeb* 
creatures ; kindles and inflames petty feuds and jealonai 
among relatives and neigbliours ; excites uncandid xa 
severe rejections upon eacb other's conduct and meisircf, 
lenders tbe hear! swollen with self-importancCt aodtbi 
whole world a cipher, in comparison to itself. Ji 
it would be endless to entimerate all the evils and' 
quencea attendant on pride. 

Mas. L. — Shall we inquire into the nature and eStcbti 
vanity 1 

Mkb. B. — Vanity is considered as a meaner vice o/' iht 
heart than pride ; the one believing in, and usertiif i» 
claim to tbe superiority, lo which vanity only pretends, 
vanity is solicitous of admiration and praise, but not kiu- 
pulous to deserve tbem. When, howeveri it is not atleuM 
(as is ofien the case) by a weakness of parte and in in- 
sound judgment, it may prow an iiicitemenl to reil b- 
provemeDl, and give a spirit at ence eager to altenpLud 
equal to overcome ditSculties and obstacles, whicb foil 
bumble and diffident would appear iosuperable. 

In young women, vanity is sometimes turned fiwa fow 
lous pursuits and delights, and converted into all amiable 
desire to please, and lo obtain the approbaliwi of trorthr 
and estimable people : this promotes in tbfin the cuftiT>- 
tion of good qualities, and tbe acquisition d{ destnblc 
attainments. Yet regardii^ vanity as it ia most comnMiW 
beheld, we should afiinn it to be bullow and deceiiiii'< 
and the origin of female (oily in every shade and ieftv- 
To attract and please the eye by personal attradio 
and by gay and fashionable attire ; lu obtain notice toi 
admitation by tbe supposed possession of talents ud K- 
quirements, exceeding what is usual ; to be signalised ij 
the splendour and 6clat of routs and parties ; to aSed' 
strikii^ or novel manner, and toenlertain peculiar oolim 
which may obtain some kind of distinction when ivt 
wanUns, ue among the chief oljccli wbit^ 
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Xfoman's vanity has in view. Sacrificing three parts of an 
existence, wasting the whole mental and rational powers, 
for the sole gratification of flftittering in the atmosphere of 
admkratioBy during a few short hours of life ; expending in 
the brilliancy of a single night, a sum not inferior to the 
year's income ; envying those whom superiority renders 
rivals, and detracting from their merit; indulging the 
fretfulness 4o which the disappointment of false preten^ 
sions has given rise^ are some of the effects of woman's 
vanity. 

-.. Jt is vanity, also, which exposes young women to the 
impertinence of undisguised flattery, and leaves them open 
to the folly of interpreting it into the lai^age of admira- 
tion. It is vanity which induces still greater breaches of 
prudence and propriety, kindling the train of flirting and 
coquetry, which, if not ending in essentially injuring a 
woman's character, always diminishes its respectabUity. 
It attaches a suspicion and apprehension, that levity of 
manner will end in levity of conduct, and is the symptom 
which betrays te the sensible part of society, a woman's 
unfitness to maintain the propriety, and to perform the 
duties of a wife or mother. 

Mrs. L. — ^I do not think an (pinion of this kind, formed 
from the gayety and inconsiderateness of a young woman's 
manner, is always just. I have known some, who have 
drawn upon themselves, not only the animadversions of 
crabbed and malignant people, but even the censure of 
the candid and liberal minded ; yet these, notwithstanding, 
have proved themselves possessed of many valuable and 
desirable qlialities, when in after-life they have been 
drawn into exercise ; on the other hand, I have known 
one or two young people, who have been marked as pat- 
terns of propriety, and who have imposed on opinion by 
a grave exterior, while their hearts and minds have been 
so Ill-regulated, if not corrupted, as to cause the end of 
their admired courses to be far ftom cott^tV^v^v^N'*^'^ 
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eipoted 3 ayslemof ait and maDagemeot io rbeni acBn^ 
credible. 

IUjis, B,— It would be veiy uncaudid Dot to maka eftrj 
allowance forjuvenilegajelyorhearltand.tndeed, Ikmn 
not who would desire to impose any constraintf wtidi 
vrould dimiuisfa the proper and natural cnjofmefil of ail 
Ibe amusements of youth. It is Ibe levity of maiatetet- 
cited by vanity which should be checked, at>d fx>l the ani- 
mation to which a. happy dispotition may give rise. Ibe 
one is harmless and pleasing ; the olfacr designiot and 
contelDptible ; liable to the ridicule of the aarcMtiCi »eA . 
to the pily and reprehension of the considerate aodraiecl- i 
it^ part of the world. ' 

But whether unmarried or married, propriety of de- 
porlraent is essential to woman's good report. Tbi* i-' 
peculiarly Ibe ca»e with the young married woman, wIm 
should always bear in mind, that she no Icr^er eii^ty abidn 
by Ibe consequences of her own COIuluct, but inroli'^ 
atiblber in the degree of respectabili^ which she bentlf 
maintaois. A husband is almost equally d^^raded, aod 
certainly always deeply mortified by his wife's deiBlklioo 
from propriety i and when she becomes a. parent, berduly 
is imperative to hand down to her children ao unsullied 
name and reputation. The greatest injury xod iiyualice a 
mother can inflict upon her daughtersr is the etigma whWb 
iier imprudent levity casts upon them, and which is xarcel; 
ever (o be removed by their own exemplary demeuour. 
A mother's delinquency oflen mars her daughter's bappiHl 
prospects in life, distancing from her the bonourahle aid 
virtuous part of the community, and lessening the pro- 
bability of her forming any desirable intimacies, or t 
connection in marriage, equal to tlie expeclatiocu ih» 
n))gbt ba\e bad, if shame had not been attached to k> 

Mna. L.— I have observed that young wooieo so c^^ 
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than otherst upon their generd manneiB^ and ^speciall^ 
are not spared, if they betray what are supposed lo be 
bereditaiy symptoms of impropriety. 

Mrs. B. — ^And 1 think with great injustice and cniel^. 
<6he who suffers inconveniences brought upon her by a 
|>areot*8 misconduct, is veiy likely to be more circumspect ; 
and to avoid falling Into similar errors, unless she has al- 
ways been under the guidance and influence of her mothei, 
and through the medium of £lial afifection has been taught 
to view her errors with too lenient a judgment Very 
often, however, the case is different ; and feelings have 
been bitterly excited in young women, towards the parent 
vwho has subjected them to such odium and degradation. 
Periiaps this is scarcely to be censured, but must be 
added to the list of grievous evils which attend such a 
•case. 

An ea^ manner and spr^fatly conversation can never 
sulgect a woman to any reproach, provided the one isfi»e 
from aflfectation and fix>m any design to attract peculiar 
4iotice, and the whole thread and substance of the other 
shows innocence of mind, and the simple desire to amuse 
and to be amused. Npt even the poisoned shafts of envy 
can iiyure a woman's fame irremediably, if she be only 
true to herself; and careful that ^ does not corroborate 
•lander by any word or deed of imprudence. Suspicion 
will arise and attach itself for ever to a woman's charac- 
'ter, if her conduct warrants it ; but if her general deport- 
ment prove that good principles and a strong sense of 
decomm-'guide and regulate her conducti she may safely 
defy slandec, even in its most envenomed form. 

Fortitude under affliction and misfortune, with a resigned 
spirit when these are irremediable* are the virtues which 
next present themselves for our consideration. 

Fortitude, although it- is deemed a manly virtuei is by 
iK) means lave in woman. ^ Many are the instances amoqg 
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us of admirable endurance of pain, and of patient k 
mission to the will of Heaven. Many a wife, in tbe bom 
of adversity, lias been the almost cheerful support lai 
comforl of her husband ; has sabdued her dwd feelinp.1" 
kept [hem, vTitb the firm hold of fortitude, bom ofcr 
whelming liim, or even from addii^ to his sorrow 
cheered him with hope, or fortified bis mind to « 
iv'ith patience. 

Hns. L.— Fortitude is not, I suppose, depetxfeol <n 
personal coiirage.orwomen would not oAen rank ilWDor? 

Mrs. B.— It is a virtue of the soul, and consists h a Grm 
and resolute spirit to undertake any task which duly tir 
joina, and to persevere to the completion of that dwiy. 
Reason and reflection are its chief support, and (berefcf* 
pcraonal courage, though useful as a coadjutor, is not ab- 
tolulely essen^al to it. Fortitude does not unilbmilj 
belong to those whom Strength of body anil v^ouf il 
miod render fearless in spirit, nor is it incompatible with 
feminine weakness of form, and delicacy of mind ami 
constitution. 

The fortitude of women is chiefly of a passire kind: 
diminishing their apprehension of evil, and prepariqp iheir 
minds to receive and si;pport it with calm magnaiuiiiitT', 
and tvith meek submission to the will that decrees it. A 
firm and patient spirit deprives misfortune and pain of 
half their poignancy, and to cultivate such a state of micil 
is equally recommended both by heathen and Chrtsli^n 
philoEaphy, which maj be considered as a test of its valut 
and importance : for it ia not eveiy virtue that faeatben 
n iidom has enjoined, which can be thus strengtheiKd itid 
enforced by Christianity. 

Mrs. L. — You say that fortitude is supported bjieasoi 
and reflection ; but how often do theK desert us Ib DW 
time of need ! To reason and reflect appeat h> be n 
possible wbcn auAdcn ca\airi&^ a.V\as;'ta ^Ji, wrf. 4i 
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£rst moments of our grief, we fancy 'ftat self-command and 
composure 'will never return to us. 

Mrs. B. — ^It is very true ; sorrow will overpower us for 
a time, and nothing can prerent it. Indeed it would not 
= be natural, nor would it answer the end for which it h 
permitted in the world, if it were received with Indiffer- 
ence. They, however, who have not murmured though 
they have mourned m affliction, generally perceive some 
-silent effect to be working in their hearts durii^ the season 
of grief, which afterwards enables them to acknowledge 
"the wisdom and mercy of the blow, which has struck 
*them. They have, perhaps, been awak:ened by it, from a 
state of thoughtlessness, and firom the neglect of whit 
should have been their chief concern, the approbation of 
Heaven ; they may have been reused firom a state of se- 
cunty into whiCh a long term of health and prosperity had 
betrayed them, and which had made them foigetful either 
of the instability of all temporal good, or that to Him who 
had given it, ' they had a deep debt of gratitude to pay, 
and to prove it by dispensing to others some of the bene- 
"fits conferred on them. It is by affliction, a lan^age not 
to be misinterpreted, that the Benefactor whom they had 
neglected recalls them to their duty, softens their hearts 
towards* himself, teadies them the just value and use of 
earthly blessings, and how to resign them when He wills it. 

Such should be the effect of grief upon our hearts ; but 
after its first violence is passed over, we should commence 
the task of rousing ourselves into some mental or bodily ex- 
ertion, by which our minds may be restored to tteir usual 
state of eneigy. 

If this exertion be not attempted, grief becomes ababit 
•of indulgence, which it may not be easy to break ; and 
^hich may end in despondency, weakening bothmmd and 
^)ody. 

AIrs. L. — ^How may fortitude be acquired? 
' Mrs. B.— *Its foundation may be laid in ^ cfcasAs^sst^X 
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.^eaily period ia life, bj (be judicious edeits of a[ 
Vbo should give her children an example m ha: 

!iseveranc« in what ahe deems rigbl to be done, 
_ itietit eiiduraoce gf pain ajid sufTerings, wbemvH lifl 
^cGur to bet. She sbould encoura|:e Lbem to bear ptii 
with as few symptoms of uneasiness as possible ( ud 
evt:ry efioil ibey make should receive tlie reward of bei 
,C{>prob»lioiif bestowed in a degree proportioned to iit 
i^eal of the linnaeBs and patience displayed. AIh; b' 
the vices of childhood &rtse front limidily and the appn^ 
JtensioT) of pain, defects which cannot be orercoiae b^ 
punishmeDt ; < that would add to, ralber than <^inuh U*' 
evil- It is by a gentln and constant encouragemeal, lb>t» 
ichild may bt: iuduc«d to make eSi>rt» to subdue tonno 
fears, and to endvffe pain patiently. 

If this inaterniil care has rtot been bestowed, uid iii 
fitei life fmlitudc is lo be acquired, it can e«ly bi dM 
by ourselves : reason must lell us bow unavailing it ii I» 
^ire way lo apprehension of aifieiing, or to violeiil gneC 
and religion Fill point out Id us that it is sinful as weUv 
nxless. What God has appointed for us to undei^vc 
cannot iivert; but by patience and resignatiea we ouj 
obtain Uis favour, and may also prove that " by (be sanow 
ef the countenance Itie liearl may l<e made betleti" 

Some, young women have imagined it amiable U» give 
way lo Ibe violence, of their feeltngs, whenever occauod 
called them forth, .entirely foifelling how mucb fraaWr 
their merit tvould have been,, bad they struggl«d to fnlfui 
;tbem widtiDlheboundaiyof moderation. Jastead of Ihii. 
Ihey have selfishly addf'd in the g^cief of those iavolvadiB 
the same trouble, by yielding up dwicBalf-poatestiaiii and 
to such a point, as to enfeeble both tbeirisinda and h«4iK 
J^y t)us iadulgence th«ii .<«QsibiUty becama diwawrt.M*! 
they consequently were great sufierera, unable lo auppcil 
themselves or to *oIace others. 

'\ co^B^alciC tii«i«elios; nm; tw.difficuUio ac^iriii 
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in those trho are quick and Ikely-; but aa it certainly may 
be done* and as it gives a mental strength of greal im« 
portance to women, it should be sedulously cultivated* 
How painful it must be to find ourselves incapable^ from 
excess of feeliog, to attend to the last offices and duties' 
which our dying friends require from us, and to be com* 
pelled, rather 4han to disturb them by our grief» to intrust 
to hired hands the performance of the last offices* which 
filial, conji^al, or maternal duty would enjoin. Woman 
is no longer a rational being, when, she has yielded up her 
reason to her feelings. 

Presence of mind is a branch of fortitude, the most dif- 
ficult of any to attain, because it requires coolness and in- 
trepidity of conduct, to be exerted upon the emeigency ot 
a moment. Evils which we can foresee, we may with 
more ease fortify our minds to receive calmly, but sudden 
demands upon our strength of mind we are often unable 
to answer. Yet many a life has been sacrificed to a de 
ficiency in presence of mind. Parents have seen tiieii 
children perish by fire, suffocated, or lamed for life by ac 
cidents which they mght have prevented, had all theii 
senses been in proper order. Accidents, too, to ourselves 
might sometimes have been averted, had we not been ter- 
rified into measures, just the reverse of what we should 
have taken. 

Mrs. L. — ^I think it follows, of course, ihaX a patient and 
resigned temper are united. 

Mrs. B. — Resignation is the effect of patience. It is 
completely opposed to a fietful and repining temper, ad- 
mitting without a murmur die wisdom and justice of the 
hand which afflicts ; and the submission of the will to that 
wisdom, preserves the mind in a quiet and placid state^ 
undisturbed by the anxiety and fear to which an impatient 
temper b liable. It is an afifecting but improving spec* 
tacle, ta behold pious resignation under any circumstances^ 
whether pprtrayed durii^ the ravage of disease on the 
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youthful form, causii^ its prematiire decay ; or wben JB- 
played in nraturer life, under alJ ibc Irrals of advemly, 
aggravated by sickness. 

With wliat dilTerenl feelings we i^atd impatiew* 
under misfortune ; am commiseration is then unmiieii 
iviiti admiration, and while we pilji we would bin 
admonish the sufferer on the wisdom and duty of patieow 
and submission, and remind him that by repining be an- 
' not diminish the cause of his complaint, but may displeiE« 
bearen inemediably- With such a leioper in the limeoi 
adversity, the wife must be a torment instead of a com- 
forting friend to her husband, proving berself to be selfish 
and unfeeling ; and leading to Ibe belief, that hermunmir- 
ii)g arises more ik>ai the diminution of some of the lewr 
gratifications of life, than from llie blighted pn»pKl» 
and disappointed hopes of liev husband, whicb buj 
clieck the prosperity of !iis life, and Ibe future weliw 
of his children. 

I will now endeavour to gire you a few Iiinis respeclinf 
Ihe cooductof a young woman, who may be unfoitunatclj 
left a widow, and who finds thai, added to her previous nu- 
temal cares, her husband has left her the tcuardianihip ni 
bischndren,and an executrix to his will. With regard i« 
her own deportment, I shall merely observe, lh»I wfccn 
time ha; healed the wound which his death has In&iclcd. 
and when the season has elapsed which decorum bu ap- 
pointed for retirement from public arouseotents, and fratu 
scenes of gayety (supposed to be incompatible with the 
slate of feeling of one recently bereft of ttie most inlimiic 
of human ties), tlie widow will probahly be agaia seen 
in the world, and will again mix in her usual locicDei' 
She should, now, bear in mind, that, from the ctrcumsUiKi 
of her being left entirely to her own conduct, many ej« 
will be upon her: and, from various motives, many will 
tnriously examine into the circumspection and prrideK* 
of her coudiicl. If lUc Lueath of slander ougbt net t» 
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reach her as a wife, it is even more essential to her, that 
^cs a widow it should be completely suppressed. She has 
no longer a protector to shelter her when reproached, joor 
to sanction with his approbation her future steps. She 
has to screen the name she bears from the veiy shadow of 
disrepute, because, besides, belonging to her children, he 
who owned it and bestowed it upon her can no ioi^^ de- 
fend and rescue it from calumny and di^race. 

A great vicissitude in a woman's circumstances and 
situation not unfrequently occurs upon the death of her 
husband ; and in the higher rank of society this is often 
peculiarly severe. She who has been the mistress of 
splendid mansions, has had numerous establishments at her 
command, and the power to gratify every wish and desire 
as far as wealth could realize them, finds herself, all at 
once, obliged to inhabit only one humble dwelling, and to 
circumscribe her gratifications into limits, which to you or 
me might appear sufficiently ample, but which to her seems 
scarcely to extend beyond the pale of adversity. A widow 
tlius placed has much need for the fortitude of which we 
have been speaking. And even those of an inferior rank 
have their, trials and difficulties to support with dignity and 
composure. 

During her temporaiy seclusion from general society, a 
widow can hardly employ l^r time more wisely, than in 
forming her plans, and arranging her .future establishment 
and mode of living. In doing this she would do well to 
lay her intentions and wishes before those whom her husr 
band has appointed^ with herself, his executors,, and the 
guardians to his children. Believing that he would join 
with her in these important offices none whom he did not 
consider qualified for them, both in regard to probity and 
ability, she cannot act more agreeably to his wishes- thaa 
i)y consulting them,and confiding in their judgment, on aU 
those points respecting which* aflawoman,she is kstithle 
4o decide wisely^ 
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' 11 ofien happens, bowerer, that » nictewand het^l 
editors and guardiaDS arc at variance ; she, leiiacioai«1 
power, jeaktuso^lhei^intM'fere^ce, and suspicious of ttcir 
itcgligence in protnoliL^ ber interests or those d beri^ 
mil}' ; while tiny, perhaps, are irritated and tfouhled by 
Iicr jgnoraitce in matters of business, and made avgrj ^ 
iier want of frieiHlly cenlideiice in their intenlion, Mid n 
their desire to dischaigc the duties which friendship kn 
imposed on them. Thus parties, who should p% kmd in 
Land in forwarding or ivjcclii^ the measures propotO 

ilh tfie view of promeling the welfare of a tatbetlcM 
familj-, are, too generally, opposed to each otber.tod the 
viisest plans and beat intentions are thwarted, by Ihe inter- 
Aience of petlj- and ill'govemed feelings. AVbena wcmm 
H sall^fied as to the integrity and prudence of h«r at**- 
eCutora, ahe wilt only be doing them justice, if she cooUe 
lis mailers of business lolbcm ; seeking only to underslial 
4he measures tbey intend to adopt, that her jtidgmeot ud 
at:quiesccnce may accord witbeach other. 
' A prudenl ivommi cannot be blind to the adraitlactt 
wilich may accrue to her children, froni the UBUunitr 
■te preserves wilh their ulher guaidtans ; and bow much 
ftw their inlerest it is, that the friendship enlertatoed iui 
their lalher should revert to them, and be exerted in sup- 
plying to them, as much as is'posstble, the palemal cm* of 
>vilich death has depriveil ibem. 

Besides ihc propriety of cultivating the good wiU aiid 
fiiendship of her co-executorR, a widow (ihouldadiopt«*ciT 
Qieansof attaching ber children peculiarly to her butbuxt't 
iunily and connections. The petty feelings which ootwr- 
limes interpose {heoweives between heraeJf and her put- 
voa in office, mutually dtslurhing Iheir good bumour, u* 
%a oAen at work in closing the hearts of her fanabtod'i icb- 
'tiooB against both herself and children, and in -''^Hrilf 
their desire to stretch «ut a belpiog hand toaiqr of tl» 
dJmily who may in the course of time require it. If 1b 
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(pat^raalnbtioii^ «tiU they may 8teHdx)tli^iififl^1n nacd 

*of ib&s (asdistanoei. r Wba can^ say^that 'tiie kMn^iittbtieft) 

and sanctioD o£ ajgtaiKUallier er an und^ai^y •Mtl'^«MMe 

^e iatounblecoiiinieBGeineDt «f ttjwwgmsmiv^^ptO' 

fessiooal- caveeivoor piacenaad siqpport^iiim< tea<raidt^ 

society to^whidi ^he migbttDot easily attain hf liis"imb 

meritl A ividoiired Biottm^^ 'teo, mi^ ifiod ^Imi* iiifiiieiiee 

««ver the mkid^^of her-soos ioBuffiaieiit to direct ^irceiH 

duct)i as they adrance towards manfaoodf-in the^ t/boxst 

which her wishes and views for tbei» direct ; and in istich 

a case she. isay bare her authority efifectually^aided' <aVid 

-enforced by the manly advice wfakh with propriety may 

vproceed from the lips of a near relation of a deceased 

father, k must not, however, be foigotteiiy' that just 

vcauses may exist -to induce a woman to distance hertelf 

from her husband's i^lations^ and may:]«fd6r ^er imabfo 

'^o expect from them services such 'an these. Bui, more 

frequently, the causes of disunion between Hiem and bet*- 

self are jealousy and suspicion. 

Mrs. L.-*«-A- widow, veiy seldom^ l- think, kteps^op S6 
^xteouve a circle of friends 'and acqoaintanoe as dmin^ 
her husband's life. Is it well that she should oontract' it 
so much as is usually dono ? 

Miis..B.--4ier circumstances may reqmm a restrictieii 
of this kindi which, however, should be made^wtth miichi 
consideration^ and diould iiet be more limited than what; 
prudence er necessity may demands Valuable friendsfaipiF 
formed by the frtthc^should be regarded as a part of^hk 
children's inheritancef^ which the mother must^not sufo^ei 
foe dimiaished-/by her mdiffiBreDoe and neglect.* And' iff 
contracting her circle in society, she should consider te< 
^vaotageof iiec children more thanher own incKnatioiNi^i 
and yfeld up- tfa^ acquaintance cluefly of Ihosefrom whom^ 
. but little good can be expected. H is notrank'or fashioBi 
thatsboidd^giiideterrchoice: these axe imsubitaatiti ad- 
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f. vsntages, which may determine ber selection of " aummer 
' JiiendB," but, in cboositig solid friends, sucb considenlioni 
ohould have no weight with her, in comparison with fbr 
ft (PTe-einineat distinclions of virtue and wisdom. 

Sometimea a widow withdraws from society, beciu« 

'•ahe canDOt receive company in the style to which abe In.- 

been accustomed; weakly allowing feelings of monifcJ 

I .pride to govern her, instead of consultii^ what may bt 

I advantageous for her ^mily. Many, too, become iodfi- 

[ Jenlly inclined, in regard to sociely ; and, rather than ora- 

come their aversion to the fatigue and trouble of risitiif 

IT receiving company, leave their children to form ion'ma- 

cies unknown to them, and perhaps prejudicial to thein- 

«elves. . 

Another error into which a widowed mother t» liable lo 
fall, b that of over-indulgence of her children. To pjatil 
against this maternal weakness, should be more Ihan eve: 
her earnest aim, since paternal firmness ia r>o loi^i 't 
hand to counteract its injurious effects. Without regvJ 
la puerile wishes fur relaxation, she should steadily pene- 
rere in Ihe plan of education which she has formed foflier 
children, preservmg, with conscientious care, (be precioiit 
years of (heir youth from waste and n^lect. 

Thu^, (he widow who strives (o fulfil eveiy ob(i|g^tiun 
to her children has no sinecure ; but, with Heaven's bles*- 
ing on her endeaveurs, she will have ber day of compen' 
salion ; her success will be honnuied in the worid, aiiil 
afiectionately and dutifully acknowledged by ber children, 
who, iviib one voice, " will rise up and call ber blessed.'' 
And when she arrives at the evjniraf of ber life, tier 
seienily of mind will be undisturbed by any painful reln- 
^Kclions of her conduct, while pious hope wilt predomi' 
nale in her soul over the apprehension and dread whtdl 
human weakness will ever allach to the awful trutsitioa 
from tl.ia state of being to anotlier. 
Mrs. L. — Old age to the young is a farmidable. 
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patlon ; and it mu^t require some share of philosophy to 
-meet without dismay the approach ofg^y hairs and every 
•other infirmity,— the iforehodings of life's winter and its 
common termination. 

Mrs. B.— -It is an encouragement in well-doing, to feel 
-assured, that an honourable dischaige of the duties incum- 
i)ent on the earlier seasons of life will best prepare us to 
^encounter old age and its attendant infirmities. Age, 
though not pleasing in contemplation, has its privileges, 
honours, and ei^oyments. It has, also, its vMues and its 
vices. 

The privileges and honours of the aged consist in imma 
nity from arduous and great exertions ; in having a just 
claim upon the services, love, duty, and reverence of those 
tipon whom they have heretofore conferred the benefit of 
4heir attention and cares, and whom a grateful remembrance 
should now animate to discharge in full the weight of 
obligation which they owe them. 

The pleasures of an old age, whicli is not eniblttered 
t>y any peculiar disease, or unusual degree of infirmity,^ 
arise chiefly from the enjoyment of the fruits which the 
virtuous exertions of earlier life have produced, in behold- 
ing the prosperity and happiness of children, and in the 
renewed feelings of paternal tenderness, excited by grand- 
children, whose vivacity and playfulness forcibly recall td 
the pleased recollection of the aged the infancy and child-^ 
hood of their own immediate offspring. It is often remarked 
that the affection of a parent is not only renewed towards 
our grandchildren, l)ut that it returns even with greater 
force than it originally possessed ; a kind provision of 
nature, which assigns to eveiy period of life those dispo- 
sitions and emotions which are the best calculated to pro- 
mote enjoyment. How various and how numerous are flie 
instances which show us that Providence, far from intend- 
ing oiir present state as a mere scene of probation, endows 
us with every means and capacity of happihess, did naX 
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r on our |»it&fl 



I the indulgence of passioo a 

I -its beneficent designs I To iniancy b allotted thatnft 
m '|)ul transitoiy sensibility to paia and to pleaauKi iriud 
IjiKnders the trifles that make the sum of its exisliacei 
I source of excitement, without which neitfaet Ibe iMBtil 
F nor the bodily powers would expand and sirengtheD. b 
I <Ad age, we are mercifully depriTed of those keen ta» 
I liens, which our Faroes, far from requirii^, could not wp- 
I -sort: impressionSftbougfa permaoeDt, are ool lively; wliiif 
I K pUcid sense of the comforta immediately around U5,aixl 
f an exemption from those anxieties mhicb the eDer)^t)i 
I and the busy experience, prove, where the muDd has ki< 
f -been corroded by habitual deviations from right, ibe in- 
k quent portiuu of declining' years. 

I The sources of enjoyment, even those resulting boa t 

' 'Uere state of ease and repose, are commoo to moft old 

persons, and are equivalent to the active pleasures of hi 

past life. But of a Ligher nature are the advantage* tif > 

well-stored mind, wbicb can never be without fooie r- 

-source for its occupation and eojoyment, altbouRfailsriEOiit 

may bave been diminished by the eftcts of time. 1 R- 

iBBember a venerable, cheerful, contented old genllemaii. 

. who, for some years before be closed a life of eighty yeatt' 

I length, had lost his sight, and, being otherwiseJD&nivatrK 

Jeft hi9 room : during this period, bis chief amuaeneat 

was to repeat aloud Latin verses, which had been xmwot 

the literary acquisitions of his youth. 

The virtues of old age arc, like its pleasures, passin. 

I They consist in good bumour ; kindness of liear^ ioduaae 

X sympathy with olheis in those enjoyments, in which (l«J 

can in reality never more participate ; in beneToIence ml 

liberality, when the meani for the exercise of tbete ri^ 

tue9 are not wanting ; in patience and resignalioa, uhIm 

all its trials ; and in keeping the mind constantly pnpanl 

' toyteldupcheerfully toGodlbespititwbichstiUai 

tte enfeebled body. 
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A tamper habituaDj comidaiqiiv^ is a defecf whkhr age 
iQcieaBeB. • It is true, that lo our declining 'yeaisiv^e must 
suffer^ and complaint is the voice of suffenng*|f'l^ut as it 
does. not alleviate^ it ought not to be indulged.' I can 
scarcely imagine any affection or duteous solicitudey tfaltl 
will not be disheartened and tempted to shrink £iom tfle 
performance of its tender offices, if the last years (^ aged 
relatives are spent in unvaried complaints and rfepioiQgs. 
A discontented andqueruloos tenqper must, also, be diecked 
by those in yeais> who wish to keep alive the affection 
and unwearied alacrity of attention among their frimids. 
£lderiy -people naturally regard with comphcency the 
•usages and modes of life to which diey were fomerly 
accustomed, viewing with great dissatisfaction all imova- 
lions of tiie preseat time, and censuring, without sufficient 
consideration, diose-who -adcf^t them. They foiget that 
time has effected a great change in themselves^ as well as 
in every thing -else; therefore, as change is a thing of 
4X)urse, they should, if they cannot acoommockte them- 
selves to it^ mgard^it'with 'indififer^^, as a CRComstsRiec^ 
which may not Umg affect them. Their c&pleasiire and 
angry expnssions are ineffectual, and, therefore, mi8|rfaeed ; 
and it becomes a matter both of prudence andof dutjr tb 
<:ease that advice, which provokes but does-Btit influence. 

Parshnony is another defoct attributed to age. At b 
time of life when to accumulate wealth seems 'pecultarly 
tmnecestany^^as far 'as they> are tiiemselves concerned,-' the 
habit of hoarding is cfien strengthened' to an exc^»s^ and 
gives the aged not oidy the appearance of pennry^ but 
even the enduvanceof some of its haid realities^ in ad- 
ditioD'to all tiie bodUy-euffbriqg they have to undeigoL 
^Wefbkought nothing with tlsktothii^'WfMH aim! weean 
cany notfak^ out with us,'' is a truism whfdi has^oAeh 
strvck^me, in its 'siaiirfieity,'as setting forth the foUy'ef 
amassing wealth, with moreforeethaii asking tnitroTaf^ 

j;UflMQlK ' 



It U not probable tbat the man who baa been penuani 

Id hb youth should become liberal in bis old age,«)a 

habit involves us as a chain, from vrhicb no power at 

induce U9 to release ourselves ; but it is surprisii^, Umgii 

I ^«omraon and vesatious, to observe ttiose who hare nr«i 

remarkable for parsimonj belure, becoming sa^Aj 

a (he extreme as they approach the vale of yean. 

1 It has been said that women are less addicted lolte 

pitiful vice than men, most of whom being either et^^aged. 

Vii4unng the greater part of their lives, in acquiring weallb 

e (^re of properly, have bad their teodeocKS to 

[ «Warice encour^ed by the anxiety in which the oeceaaiy 

I vcbaige of their affairs has involved them. As cin:ian- 

-itances generally lead women rather lo expend weillb 

'than to acquire it, their leadency is lo prodigality Bxtf 

than lo avarice. But as these defects seldom suddenly 

enchain the affections of an aged person, it is evident itei 

origin most have been earlier id the day of life ; ami Itf 

4K>aeequence of iheir indulgence in the previous stogestf 

I 4w is.lo bring on an old age unhonoured aud dcEpiMd. 

SIhs. L. — There is one important obligation hwn wliidi 

en, nhether young or old, are maet oommonly et- 

mpted, — 1 mean, makii^ a will. 

Mrs. B. — Sometimes, however, it does occur that 

n have property at iheir own disposal, entirely iode- 

L jiendent of theii husbands. When they have the pomi 

■ la will itj they should not defer this duty until aUnoedbj 

^loess ; but while in health, iheir judgment vigorous, ud 

'r faculties unimpaired by disease, should their wilb 

r be conscientiously and justly made. There can be m 

lioubt, tbat if her husband he living, a woman ihouldlMVt 

ibe use of her property to him during his life, and lo Imt 

xllildren subsequently ; unless, indeed, any serious deiecli 

fo the father should render il requisite to leave his chUdnft 

if possible, independent of hioi. 

In witting f rop«Tly vmot^ ct^dEwi, the natural doill 
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of a parent would be to do it impardaUy ; but there may 
be circumstances in her family, which may render it ne- 
cessaiy to vaiy the proportion of that which is left to each 
indiyiduaL If one child, for instance, inherit more from 
4he father than the other children, or hare property firom 
other sources, it will be only justice in his mother to lessen 
proportionably his share in her property, and to add it to 
those of the other less favoured children. If, too, one of 
the children should labour tinder mental or bodily infirmity, 
common humanity, independent of parental affection, 
would demand that the share of so helpless a mortal 
should, if possible, be ample enough to supply him with 
all essential comforts, and to secure him from dependence. 
If her family be free from any o[ these circumstances, 
justice requires an equal portion of her property to be 
left to «ach child, with a similar proportion of any pro- 
perty of which she may hay« a reversionaiy right. 

To my notions of parental justice, it appears seldom 
necessary, and often cruel, to act in the manner which 
custom frequently sanctions, with regard to an eldest soiiy 
who is often endowed most liberally with the gifts of for- 
tune by his progenitor ; while the junior part of the fiunily 
labour under the difficulties of a very narrow income, or 
languish in dependence on the gresi man of die family. 
The better sense and better feeling of the present age are 
gradually abolishing tiiis unhir distinction, unless there be 
a large family-residence or a title to support. Maiv^ there 
are, no doubt, who have been induced to §ona mer- 
cenary marriages, and have been driven to acts of ser- 
vility, by the unequal and ui^ust distribution 4)f paternal 
property. 

When a woman has no childreuy her own discretion willi 
of course, guide her in the distribution of her property i 
and I wish it more frequently occurred than it does, that 
the necessity or merits of individuals were taken man into 
accountf by thos^ wko, &v0iired by fortusA^ Vw^ Hsi.^ 
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their power to raise from mdigeoce the worthy md ik 

But I am Sony to obserre, that our sex have bMtr 
markable rather for the abuse than for the proper applia- 
tion of property) and it has, with loo mucb appeaHMtf 
jusljce, beea iafened, that power i^ ill-placed in tiwbiil) 
of 3 woman. We must, in candour, allow, that, if m 
have usually more disinterestedness and geoeroMly i^ 
men, we are more liable to be governed by sudctenuiV' 
lions, and lo act upon impiessloos of anger and of ciprid' 
As we do not frequently investigate matters with coolacsi. 
or weigh opinions with deliberation, we are likely to be 
the dupes of flattery and of deception. Nay, m ■ licgk 
slate, we sometimes indulge atlachmeats of a most tin- 
ordinary and frivolous nature : it would scarcely be credit- 
ed, were it not proved by many facts, that woaten couli 
place their affections upon cats, dogf, and nraokeys, wi6i 
Rich unbounded folly, aa (o bequeath large sums (^ imk; 
for their support. I do not apprehend that the otliUKi. 
Tfho aie lar enough irom being infallible, have ever voar- 
milted themselves so grossly, or that, when they wtK 
4:onsciau8 how many inlellectual bemgs night be beneSleil 
by Iheir wealth, Ihey would bestow it on objects k> ud- 
tvorthy. Folly, however, is of both genders ; and. pe^ 
haps, shows itself more frequetitly, and osIeRubly in &- 
posing of what requires wisdom and equi^ in iu aasif:n> 
inent, than in some ol' the less important ooncenu in liif- 
Every one knows the sloiy, 1 fancy, of Ihe old gentlenun 
who left a very la^e fortune lo a lady, to whom he Ud 
eat apposite for some yeans at the opera. Her i 
had not, 1 am told, one prepossessing eipressiun 
factor knew nothing more of her than her 
pearance. The bequest did not, I have 
devolve upon the most deserving quarter 
the old gentleman, to satii^ this wbhoi leA a 
tribe of poot telatiom du^*MUuildiu\>v*>iM^ 
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M rnaOy m4io has a landed property 6MMfilMi a.^eaiv^ 
lives at die rate of^SdOOl.> and d]9g;race8iiini§Mf% diajg^* 
in^-aets of meanness to accunnilate a ^iciaid of wealth j^-^ 
aad forwbom ?" A stroUii^ iriayer, a fortietl^ conshi whom 
lie halt nerer seen, who is scarcely a relation m more than 
aame> and who will probably do any diing^ but follow his 
eiHfcmpie* 

• Ereiy on^, before she attempts to make herwjl^ should 
elEamine carefully into the state of her feelii]gs».that she 
may net be influenced either by angiy feehngs (veren by 
undue partiality. They who are only stewards of eartUy 
blesmigs here below, must do justly while livings and, as 
far as it is in their power, should ensure justice after their 
death. 

I must now say farew^ to you for a seasoiit and not, 
I am a6aid» before you are heartily weary of ttis bog 
diSGOuise* 



CONVERSATION JL 

RtLIOIdir» DUTRS.— PRIVATE DBVOTIOlf . ^FAlULt-WOft- 

>0HIF<*— ATTEITDINO CHURCH. ^YISITIITO THE SrCK.— • 

CHARTTABLB INSTITUTIONS. — ^DEATH^EDS. 



BfRS. B.-^Having in our last conversation discussed the 
importance of possessing right principles of conduct ; and 
the necessity of eady establidring them in the character, 
let us now examine how they may be best maintained 
undisturbed in later life, by our wilful inclinations and 
desires. Human frailty never permits virtue alone to have 
such entire dominion over us as to render us invulnerable 
to temptation : and to tiiese we are ^^ VV^V&^\^^ \si 



pumiit of W(»ldly adTantag;^! and dielmction. 
not always sufficient to compel Ibe sacrifice of tbcaii- 
vantages, when Ihey cannot be obtained by upt^ t» 
duct. Tbe woildly wise maj act well, because Ihcjbi 
)l most expedient in tlie furtherance of their tiewi; b<l 
lo tbe mass oT mankind a more powerful aid lo virtn i 
indispensable : religious wiadom and religious fcelinf ina 
be its sheet-anchor, aud its soLace, under tbe trials ud 
sacrifices il may exact. Upon this we may cast our tot 
poral happiness, with more chance of safety than cao be 
even bc^d for by enclosing il in the strongest hM of 
which prudence can boast ; and also by litis ody can *e 
realixe that hope in futurity which smooths life's dieariat 
passage, and renders the hour of its close more blesxd ibd 
that of its commencemenl. 

I lament my inability lo express to jou, as JMciblj u 
tbe subject demands, the value of habitual piety. To 
r^ard our Creator as also our benefactor and friend, M 
whom we refer all (be blessings aud pleasures we eqjt?) 
to live under the consciousness of Hb omnipresence; In 
lely without doubting, that su long as we conlimie ioKiii 
W well-doii^. He will never utterly forsake us; andio 
have our hearts always prepared to wuisbip> andourlipi 
to praise Him, will produce so pleasurable and compoMil 
a slate of mind, that to n^lect its aUaiooienl can only be 
considered as an act of self-denial worthy tbe chanclat of 
human folly. 

Some minds are moie proue lo religrioua fervour tban W 
that tranquil state of feeliig which results tnm tbe babii 
of devotion, bul to this it is not comparable : ferYnur naf 
rouse the mind lo greater occasional exertions, ajtd ibcM. 
by producing good resolutions, may lend to lesten an •<■ 
tachmenl to the world; but this elicit a tiun wUI remit, tnl 
durii^ the iutervals, the world will resume its liiduenct 
OTer the heart. The religion, howei-er, which Lm 
uQcemjttiuK i>oii ol~ tUe afleclioai will maiiilaia uvKf Ibw 
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a constant and almost equal government ; and even should 
they swerve from this government, and transgress in duty, 
compunction and contrition will follow, and rendef fd^nfOA 
less^ liable to err again. 

. To cultivate habitual piety is true wisddQiii;and, although 
this important task may be best learned early in life, it is 
not at any season unattainable. In its commencement we 
should first endeavour to acquire, and at ail times to main- 
tain, such just notions of the nature and perfections of the 
Being we worship, as the dim sight we obtain of Him 
will allow us. These will enable us to perceive that our 
worship is rational, and calculated to advance our natures 
towards the Being who is our great centre of perfection. 
We shall perceive, that to obey His laws is not only to 
promote our own individual welfare, but also to enable as 
to communicate good to others, though in a limited degree, 
even as He imparts good to all. 

Besides satisfying our understanding with regard to the 
reasonableness of our worship, our hearts should be deeply 
impressed with a sense of its duty. If gratitude be due 
to an earthly benefactor, who bestows favours sometimes 
from ostentation, from secret views for his own advantage 
or credit, and never, perhaps, with perfect disinterested* 
ness ; if ii^ratitude to such a benefactor be considered 
base and unworthy,^the characteristic of degeneracy, what 
epithet can be given to ingratitude towards a benefactor 
perfect beyond oiur comprehension; who, knowing our 
infirmities, our omissions, and transgressions of his laws, 
yet withholds not from us the hand of support, mercifully 
extends it in foigiveness, and ^ds upon us every supply 
our necessities demand ? His mercy descends upon the 
just and upon the unjust. 

Mrs. L. — There are many other powerful reasons, 1 
am aware, in favour of the duty of worshipping our Crea- 
tor, but gratitude is, I think,, that which warms and en« 
livens our affection towards Him mor^ Ibaxi ^sss ^^^oKt % 
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I m f tac nlineHun to us in the endearing but reii-Btgntirilitk 
Ktf a parent, in whom we heboid only what n f^ood. ul 
Hmod whom we experience onljr good. 

■ Mrs. B.— And as children should we constantlj { 
W pinelreB before him in acts of devotion, and by mini 
I peans only can these filial Deelings towards Hir 
I proved and mainlained. N^ligence produces 
I fudi&erence ; a common bnl fatal state of mind in malRn 
I af religKHi, and from which there is less piobabiliQ' «! 
I being roused to a sense of unwotthiBcsa, than then is of 
I tite reformation of an acknowledged reprobate, 
[ A spirit of devotion must be cultivated by regulH and 
p repealled acts of worship, and Ihese should take [ilace ii 
[ tbose seasons when the mind is least in dai^er of beine 
I Bi^tepared for them, from any vivid impressiom made 
I iQKin it by the circumstances of life. Under snch i 

I pressions religious acts would be llahle lo be perfonDed 
I vith eoldnesg, instead of fervour, aad with a dismetwn. 
V UHtead of a fixedness of thought upon the one great ob- 
I ject : tbii would conaist in the service of Ibe lips without 
L tbo co-operation of the heart and mind, and thus be ten- 
I d««d useless lo ourselves and unacceptable to Heaven. 
K ■ Stated times of prayer may be considered as a mean ol 
I. Isducii^ an habitual relum of the ihou^ls, to the sulijecti 
I connected with religious feelings ; such as gratilode and 
I pcaise, humility and submission. Have you ever read ibc 
[ Ji& of Sir Hem7 Wotton ? A similar reason ts there given 
I fgr always praying in the same spot : he mention* in lenn 
I o( approbation the advice given by a monk to bis frienil 
K' -''tlways to perfoim his customaiy devotions in a caaataal 
W place, because in diat place we usually me*^t thoM Wj 
tl&oijghls which possessed us at our lasl being there." 
I JBonung- and evening are obviously the must tuilabli 
Bttattua for religious meditation and prayer. Not ontjrsM 

■ they epochs In uur lives of which ne ou^t (o Like ec- 
dtjiast, but tbcj utuaWj feni « " " " 
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lor serious reflections, than we should be at any other pe- 
riod of the day. The morning meets us comparatively 
untroubled by worldly perplexities, but needing preppsa- 
tion to encounter them; and the evening discovers th 
alone ; the world closed from our view, its daily business 
over, and all its frivolous impressions yielding to the 
sobering powers of daiicness and silence. A spirit of 
piety will not, however, brook the restriction of its services 
to any stated times ;^ but, as circumstances arise to give 
cause to gratitude, or to awaken grief and solicitude, it 
will either breathe forth praise or homage, or will bend 
its spirit in cheerful resignation to the Divine will. 

Mrs. L. — ^Though you properly recommend private 
devotion to be frequent and at stated times, 1 hope you 
do not regard long-continued prayers as necessary. The 
warmth of heart which ought to accompany us throughout 
our religious services requires a little humouring ; for, if 
heavy demands be made upon it at one time, it will desert 
us, leaving our lips moving, while our minds wander into 
less halbwed regions, and in closing our devotions we re- 
main dissatisfied with ourselves from the consciousness that 
our lips have performed an act in which the'tiioughts and 
feelings scarcely participated. 

Mrs. B. — ^There is in general more danger of the mind 
resting satisfied with the work done, without requiring any 
effect from it on the dispositions and resolutions. Your 
remarks respecting long prayers cannot be disallowed^ 
and our great Example himself, aware of our inability to 
pray ardently for any continued length of time, has laid 
on his disciples an injunction not to follow the example of 
the heathens, who think they shall be heard for their much 
speaking; or to use vain repetitions, which extend, but do 
not render prayer acceptable and efficacious. Private de- 
votion is without value, unless it be the medium of e 
solemn intercourse of tlie soul with its Makori with whATSR. 

33 
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(I feel assured) a few minutes spent in such an inlercoM 

will far outweigh hours passed in repeating- unfett prai«. 

To be strict in the perfurcnatice of private acta of ' 

m 13 a duty nhicli we owe (o ourselves : lo obsem j 

I ^mtl]r-worsbJp is our duly to ollieis. This, also, shudi I 

X'be performed at regular and staled times, with sen 

i warmth ; the service should be short but imptcssiie. 
ft'wdapted equally to the comprehension of the youn^, aal 
) of me dependants wbom we assemble around us forte 

mn purpose. 

^ 1 Farnily-worsliip is, at ibis time, in great disine. Ei- 
:s are easily found by those wbo arc disinctiued lo the 
I fmctice, and in the case uf others, causes may niBj 
exist to render its regular observance scarcely leaalile. 
Unless il be done i^ularly, I ain of opinion it had bcllct 
be omitted altogether, because I would not have my <Ji3- 
dren or servanl> perceive, lliat a busine^ of such iiepail 
was allowed to give place to any of the trivial ciicum- 
staiices of life. 

But before the practice be abandoned, every circuto- 
italice should be well wi;i<:;hed,and a sincere desire enter 
tained lo overcome any obstacles which may oppos* 
. Ihernselves. 

■ Each family may be considered as a little society, united 
under one chief, whose regulations, besides regarding the 
present maintenance of guod order within the domMiit 
circle, should have every tendency to prepare the Jtnom 
bdividuals of which it is composed for the fulfihnenl •< 
the laws and obligations enacted by Ood and nun. ml 
against which they are most liable to rebel, wbo bare heen 
least accustomed to judicious domestic g^vemnienl. To 
further tbis view, they who preside over these tittle socie- 
ties, should endiavour to present in themselves models oi 
virtue for imitation ; and to these models additional beault 
artd value may be added, by unitorm atleution to dett>- 
UoDal semcea. 'V»AiiftaL\<K«e"«('-SiA.vixj»i«5evs^tjonwsp | 
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from mankind* because it sheds beneficial effects upon all 
within its influence ; but, if firmly united to religion, if 
beheld sublimely holding intercourse with Ueaveiy and 
drawing itself nearer to perfection, it becomes irresistible, 
enforcing those to worship and obey, who, if unaided by 
an example so exalted, wouldj perhaps, have walked 
through liie in error and disobedience. 

•Family-worship, strengthened by reverence and a^ectioo 
for the object who t^onducts it, cannot fall to have a happy 
influence over all who regularly participate in it. It fixes 
the thoughts and unites the affections of ail upon one su« 
preme object of excellence ; it diminishes the distance 
between man and man ; compels the highest of the par^ 
present to acknowledge a common level with all his fel 
low-worshippers, and raises the lowest to a sense of the 
equality he shares with all mankind in the eyes of his 
Maker ; while the youth, who, durii^ childhood, regarded 
his parents as earthly deities to whom his reverence and 
obedience were due, is here taught his responsibility to a 
supreme, all-perfect Father, whose eye beholds him wheo 
otlier eyes are closed, and to whom his innxM^thoughts are 
open. All thus assembled, utter with theirlips the same 
expressions of praise, gratitude, contrition, humility, apd 
supplication. All have enjoyed blessings in common ; all 
have need for pardon, and all would sink into the dust, if 
the hand of mercy and support were for an instant with- 
drawn from them. 

As I have before said, circumstances may prevent the 
regular discharge of family-worship ; when this is the casei 
it is even more incumbent on the parent and mistress to 
promote in other ways devotional exercises, both in her 
children and servants. It can scarcely be impossible for 
her to collect her young ones around her each day, to bear 
them repeat their little prayers, and to give them some 
suitable portion of religious instruction. At such moments, 
too, admonitions against falsehood, d\^\^^«DK%^ 'sc^'^^ 
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humour, may be imprecisely griven, and the infant nii»i 
gradually prepared to receive the awfal Irulh of Ibe oo' 
nipresence of an invisible Gud, to whom he will be bat- I 
after accountable. I 

To servanls, inslniction may on occasions be impiitti; 
and books .if an impnavirg nature put into their hawis. » 
fill up an unoccupied half hour : these should becalcula1*d 
to instil into tbem religious tnilhs, and to e^cile In tbem 
an adtniralion and love of virtue. The inislreas of eren 
fami^ sbould, al^, make such arrange menU amoi^ bet 
servants, that eacb of them should have the piiwikgecl 
attendii^ public worsliip,at least once on the Sabbalhitif- 
She may not be able to arrange tliis, without intolvii^ 
some sacri6ce of her own Itmc ; yet, t do nut besi(at« » 
say, it h a sacrifice she ought to make, with a vieit and 
desire to promote the real happiness of her (eWovrot* 
tares. Even should it oblige her to a less frequent attend- 
ance herself on divine service, she should consider ibal 
although it may be of as much importance to her, as I" 
those depending on her, to have religious feelings often 
elicited within her, and eveiy good resolution sli«nglh«n«ii 
by the impressioQ of solemn truths and wise reflectioai 
uttered froiii the pulpit, it is of less consequence that she 
should, occasionally, omit the duty of public piajer, vbo 
can often retire to her closet, and there uoinlemiptedly 
give heriielf up to private devotion, than it can he to bci 
servants, who would be liable to have the fetf minutea tb^ 
might wish to devote to Heaven demanded frcan tbem l^ 
those to whom they have sold Iheir time, 

Tet servants should be aware when a mislresa makes 
such a sacrifice for their good, and not be pennilled In 
imagine, that while urging ibem to the constant attend- 
ance on public worship, she .supinely omits it hecseU'. 

IUas. L. — I have heard several persons declare, thai b 

l^^ttending public service, ihey spend their lime leu ntif 

uforilyto them^UesUuuni^^ Khouk} have doa» injur- 
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Tate devotion. Tbey say that in public there are so many 
objects which attract attention, and turn the thoughts from 
the serious purpose in view : sometimes carelessness and 
indifference are evinced in the congregation to the whole 
ceremony, and the observation of this is enough to infect 
with similar apathy. They do, however, acknowledge 
the necessity of setting an example of attention to the 
public services of religion, even when they are conscious 
that their influence in society is very trifling ; perhaps cir- 
cumscribed by the walls of their own houses, and affecting 
none but their own children and dependants. What 
other arguments may be advanced to favour the constant 
attendance of public worship, when opposed by the con* 
viction of the greater efficacy to one's self of private de- 
votion and meditation ? 

Mrs. B. — Besides the duty of affording a right example 
as far as its induence extends, it is of great consequence to 
ourselves to obtain the complete command over our 
thoughts, and this would enable us also to disarm trivial 
impressions of their power to divert us at any time from a 
serious and worthy employment of our minds. Unless 
this command is gained, neither in public nor in retire- 
ment shall we find incentives wanting to disturb a devout 
frame of mind, and to render it incapable of prayii^ in 
spirit and in truth. It may be difficult to obtain this com- 
mand over our thoughts in a place where many objects 
oppose themselves to it ; but, as it is not impracticable, we 
can draw from it no sufficient reason for absenting our- 
selves from public worship. 

I am also of opinion, that although the antiquity of a 
custom cannot always be advanced as an argument in 
favour of its continuance, (because we know that many 
ancient usages are *' more honoured in the breach than 
the observance,") yet the practice of assembling ourselves 
together on the Christian Sabbath is sufficiently autho- 
rized, by its commencement bevn^ ^kciosX tofcH-^'w^'^ssfc 

as* 
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Chnsliaii revelation, ailhough it may not be eipi 
conunaiided by the great promulgator of that reTeliMi 
A practice first commeticed by bis apostles, wbom be ip 
pointed to continue the great work he had beguO) in it- 
tiHTning mankind b; tht eatabli^bnit;iil of a pure sysleniof 
morality, on a new religious lailh, ought to be beltJ >'> 
peculiar reierence, and zealously observed by later Chrik 
tiaiis ; even supposii^ that it began uuly as an act ui 
comniemocaliun of tbe cesiu-rectiin, and wilbout regani 
to any beneficial tendency it migbl have in pruaiotinfr ibc 
great end in view ; vvtiicb, bowevei, could nut have t>e«n 
overlooked in tlie establishment of our religious wonbip. 
One of llie eaiiy Christian lathers says, that " a true 
Cbristian, Kccording to the coromands of Christ, obw"*' 
the Lord'a day, by casting out all evil ttioi^hK and enter- 
taining dll good ones, and glcwifyiiig the resuneclicn oi 
the Lonl on tbdl day." And, almost witlxNit «xai>iiuii|- 
the etfect of a religious public obseirance of Ibe Sabbath, 
we feel »a assurance within our hearu. that these social 
services are reasoii:ible as well as beneficial to U3^ am), 
therefore, acceptable to God. Uany of tbe feeiings wbtcb 
are excited by Ibe union of a family in prayer, are still 
more expanded within us when we yiia a laiger circle ci 
fellow-worshippers. 

We can scarcely enter a building consecrated to My 
purposes, without experiencing an impressioo of awe mi 
our minds, calculated to prepare us for the receptim dI 
•olemD and important truths, and to raise within «s tbost 
pious emotions of veneration and gratitude, which tend If 
purify the heart from tbe corrupiioos which, io its earthl}- 
intercourse, it daily imbibes. Here tbe value and advan- 
tages of lempotal distinctions are for a lime suspcmled ; 
here all who meet (cither to bend before the Ihrone ui 
grace arc on one level ; rank and wealth receive no favom. 
poverty und degradation experience no neglect. None 
hen can cloie thtir bcaAs \o *« cwww,\ii«', thai God k- 
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gards not the outward man, but will exalt and comfort the 
meek and humble minded, will prosper or support the 
virtuous, will bless the benevolent whether attired in the 
richest or the humblest garb ; whether the possessor of a 
palace, or only the tenant of a cottage. All are conscious, 
that to encourage them in well doing, they are sharers of 
the same promise of acceptance in futurity, and that to 
deter them from iniquity, they are all equally liable to the 
same threat of retribution. 

In favour of attendance on public worship, we must not 
omit to mention, what occurs frequently to every one of 
us ; a forcible impression made occasionally on the mind, 
by a happy illustration in the pulpit harangue. We mayt 
generally, hear observations and truths, which do not 
greatly affect us, because our minds are daily accustomed 
to regard similar truths and reflections ; and we may often 
depart from the house of God, without imagining ourselves 
greatly benefited by the discourses to which we have been 
auditors ; but, at other times, we leave it with hearts 
exalted by human eloquence towards Heaven, and with 
minds enlightened by human wisdom in religious truths, 
to which we had previously been supine or unconscious. 

Mrs. L. — ^Instances are not, I believe, wanting in prooi 
of the very decided effects which may be wrought by 
pulpit eloquence upon those whose lives and opinions may 
not previously have evinced the influence of any religious 
or moral principles, and who may have entered the place 
of worship intending " to scoff," but " remained to pray." 
An occasional instance of this kind will alone throw weight 
in the scale of good effected by public worship, and espe- 
cially if we recollect that there is more joy in Heaven cmer 
one miner that repenteth, ^n voer ninety and nine thai • 
need no repentance. 

Mrs. 6. — ^Let us, also, remember the lot of thousands 
of people, whose daily labours and pursuits deny them 
the power of regular attention to religioiu 'SM.V4<(5:Mk>*«B&^ 
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rould be even more inclined than Xhey now uilr 

jjeglect ihb appropriation of one day in seven to puhl'ii 
worehip, if Hie eiample of their superiors likewise betpob 
'indiflerence or coniempt of this sacred daj ; and if l«! 
themselves, undirected and uniiiatructed in relifiwi" 
wisdom, by those who now seek to guide them in Iht 
waj of trulb,lhej would be in imiuinent danger of falling 
into the errors of supers tition ur fanaticisin,or ot'becomin! 
totally iniliiferent to their only true and impernbubli- 
eood, losing all moral restraint over iheir evil pnipensitie^. 
They who raise doubts as to the advaiitaG;es of speiidipg 
portions of the Sabbath in acts of public devotion, sbould 
also suggest a muie rational and pro5table mode of eat- 
ploying the lime, equally adapted for the benefit of ereij 
class o[ society; equaUy calculated to awaken die inlif- 
fereot from a slate of lethargy on the point of being fatal. 
and lo rouse the sinner into repentance and newnesa oi 
life. The discovery of such a plan would uodoubleiiljr 
confer as bigli an obligation on mankind, as human vi'isdum 
and ingenuity have ever yet achieved. But, until llii^ 
discovery has been made, may all Cbrislians, in bumble 
imitaUon of apostolic times, assemble tbemaelvei on tbr 
first day of each week, to petition, praise, and worship 
their common Father and Benefactor! 

1 have, 1 believe, in a former conversatioa, remarked lo 
you the duty of visiting the poor, and of infonoii^ youiself 
personally of tbeir wants and distresses. The advantages oi 
this personal investigation are equally important to jounell 
and the objects seeking relief, diminisbii^ the probabililj' 
of your beins; deceived by tbeir representations, and oi 
tbeir being injured or neglected by the partial and intper- 
feet reports of Lhose whom you may employ to eiamine 
into their silualion. By visiting the habitations of the 
poor, you give them an i->centive to cleanlities« in limit 
houses, and to neatness in their own persons and in ihoe* 
of tbeir children. A little comnicndatioa beatoHwd ou 
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diem, when any exertioDS of this kHE are appaieot, is 
ahnost sufficient encouragement to secure their perseverance 
in it ; as I believe the lower class are always solicitous to 
obtain the approbation of their superiors, and particularly 
when they are distinguished more by superiority in virtue, 
than by the casualty of birth. 

Mrs. L. — I scarcely know in wliat manner we, can be 
more serviceable to our puorer fellow-creatures, than by 
paying attention to them when they are ill. At such times, 
I have generally found that they are extremely ignorant 
and prejudiced ; and often that they give themselves an4 
their friends up, in the spirit of Mahometanism, to the full 
force of disease, without even a bare attempt to subdue 
it by any of the means within their power. At the village 

of B , where I was visiting some time since, I met . 

with an instance of this in a woman, whose child had an 
attack of inflammation of the lungs. For two or three 
days she had kept the child on her knee, bemoaning over 
it with all a mother^s tenderness, but without a mother's 
exertions and expedients to relieve its sufferings. The 
possibility of its life being saved never seemed to have 
entered her head: and when the benevolent Mrs. M., 
who accidently heard of the child's situation, came to ad- 
minister medicines, and to apply a blister and leeches to 
the chest, the mother expostulated on the barbarity of tor- 
menting the little sufferer, and declared her conviction that 
its death would be fmly hastened by the measures about 
to be adopted. Notwithstanding the ignorant remon- 
strances of the parent, Mrs. M. persevered; saw eveiy 
thing done for the child that could tend to remove the 
disease, and had the gratification of seeing the success of 
her endeavours in the restoration of the infant's health ; 
but, 1 am afraid, the attempt to overcome the prejudices 
of the parent was not so easily achieved. 

Mrs. B. — This is not a solitary instance of the mischief 
which ignorance and prejudice ma-y c.^wa^^xsiSJQfcXBassas^'- 
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men) of invalids nmong the pooi: ; nnd in reoderingjoa 
knowledge useful to Ihem at sucb seasons, ycm do Ibon 
more essential service than by beslowir^ upon them moac} 
even lo a great extent, which would only enable tbem Id 
pursue the suggestions of their ignorance. Fur instaotc, 
it would be doitig tbem no service to enable them la 
indulge their partiality for empirics, which tbere is eieij 
reason to believe bos been fatal to thousands ; nor are thej 
to be persuaded that the nostrums sent to them Iniin sudi 
fiources, if not seriously injurious, have no other viilue iit 
them, than what thej derive from the faith wilb whi'cli 
they are taken. Next to this reliance on the myitertoui 
skill of the quack doctor, is their false notion that from 
the quantity of food and drink which the invalid lakes, 
benefit may be derived. They are horror-stiuck with the 
iohumanity of the advice given to keep the patient on the 
sparest diet, no arguitient convincing tbenit that tbe fevei 
they uDwitlingly encourage i^ more deslniclive lo llit 
patient's strength, than would be whole days of walei- 
gruel diet. Wine, loo, is, in their ealimalioo, a panacea. 
a specific for every oppo'tite disease ■ and if iber faaie 
(he power to obtain it, no proltibition of tbe medical 
attendant will prevent its being given ; ibis I have often 
known lo be tbe case. Another fault of ignorance is the 
desponding lone with which this class of people alwajs 
address (heir invalids ; never keepit^ danger out of tbeii 
view, nor in any case allowing liupe to predominate oret 
fear, thus adding depressed spirits to bodily disease. Uodei 
such mismanagement of both body and mind, a recovei; 
irom a seriouf iiiiicss is scarcely less than a miracle. 

On all ibese points, and on those respecting cleantincK 
about the invalid, keeping tbe air of the rootn as pun » 
It can be, not loo healed or confined, your attention inaj 
be most usefully be.ituwed, nnd, with God's blessing, mar 
be insti'U menial in restoring to health and ttscfuloen onoj 
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I havey I believe, also formerly recommended you to 
visit and superintend, as much as you are able, the chari- 
table institutions to which you are a subscriber. Some of 
these, it is true, are managed by committees, but the regu- 
lation of others may depend much upon the superintendr 
ence of subscribers generally. This is particularly the 
case with charity schools, in which order and regularity 
are essential, and are better maintained by the vigilant 
eye of a superior than by reprehension or punishment. It 
is, too, a sort of duty each subscriber owes to herself, as 
well as to those who, for the purpose of doing good exten- 
sively, yet in the most economical manner, are associated 
with her, to bestow some portion of time and attention to 
the concerns and management of such institutions, that 
there may be as little power as possible, in those more 
immediately employed in them, to waste or misapply the 
funds, or by n^lect to lessen the good which might other- 
wise be effected. To omit this attention is to be idly 
charitable, and only one degree removed fix>m beii^ alto- 
gether devoid of benevolent feelings. 

Mrs. L. — Have you not frequently heard complaints 
made of remissness in paying up subscriptions ? This ap- 
pears to me to be very reprehensible. I should certainly 
prefer to withdraw my subscription from any charity, Ihe 
moment I found it inconvenient to be punctual in payment, 
rather than have it appear, ostentatiously, on the list, 
while conscious that 1, with many others, was suffering 
the establishment to languish for want of the promised 
supplies. 

Mrs. B. — ^Whoever is remiss in such p^ments, fix)m 
whatever cause it may arise, is, in my opinion, chargeable 
with a breach of faith. Though bound by no legal tie, 
yet, as long as your name appears as a subscriber to any 
institution, you are pledging yourself to support it in con- 
cert with others, and the sum you have granted for that 
end you cannot with credit hold back ^ dv^ vil^s^. "'^ 
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becomes due. One individual may fancy bis sabscripliik-> 
too trifling to cause InconTeoience if withheld ; bul, il 
more of Ihe subscribeis reasoned in Ifae same maoDer, IIk 
interests of the iii«litulian ivould be seriously injumJ: 
expenses being probably entered into proportioned to ibe 
sum subscribed. Whether this remissness spring fiwn 
negligence or from estravagance, it is equally reprebcTBi- 
Tjle ; and even if it proceed from poverty, still it is not If 
'^ justified, because it is folly in the poor to attempi k> 
with the rich, ciLber in modes of living, or in habiu of 
iralitj ; as, in either case, sucb an attempt muM lead 
to acts of injustice aud meanness, which discreliMi 
4n the ordering of their concerns would have preveoletl. 

more desirous, al this lime, to point out 
to you (be benefit which may arise lo yourself (na 
TJsiling your sick neighbour*, and from ioterestiag yow 
self in the mniu^emenl uf the cliari(abl« inaChnliott 
of which JDU are a member, than to enlaige upon the 
good vrbicli may be effected to others by your eierltons : 
because we have before conversed together oo similai 

Mrs. L. — I am most anxbus lo hear your opiniom on 
this subject. It is a duty from which ladi^ tou ofl«n 
shrink, under the excuse of tbe danger of the influeoce oi' 
contagi^ to which il exposes them. 

Mrs. B. — That is an alarm more imaginary than ical 
To visit the bed of sickness and poverty uoited afibidt an 
impressive lesson even to an uoreOecting mind. Siifleriiip. 
unalleviated by the comlorls which competency beslows, 
cannot fail to awaken the lenderest feelit^ of compassion 
within us ; and, al the same lime, grateful sentiments will 
naturally arise, ivbeu we compare the superior mercies 
which wc enjoy, with ihc deprivation* of beallli and ibe 
necessitous state we beliuld in others. If we bare, al ans 
lime, suffered ourselves to repine, or lo indu^ an iai]M- 
tience of tem^ei wWt >u\d«is,ai^ temporal? iffliiilim 
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00 volumes that we can peruse wiU so forcibly arouse us 
to the sense of our error^ as the spectacle which iodigenoe 
presents to us, when it is conjoined with bodily infirmi^. 
In remembering our happier lot, we cannot refrain from 
asking ourselves, ^ Are we more worthy than these sufferers, 
since our condition is so much superior ?" The question 
is rarely answered with selt-satisfaction. Conscience tells 
us, that discontent has often pervaded our hearts ; and that, 
when thwarted in some petty scheme or desire, we have 
indulged in useless repining. I have never yet visited the 
indigent sick, nor witnessed any of the trials of poverty, 
without experiencing the upbraidings of my heart, for the 
unwilling submission with which I have met the few trials 
that have, hitherto, marked my life ; nor without formii^ 
resolutions for the better ordering of ray temper and dis- 
position in future ; and I am persuaded that you, too, would 
never regret visiting these scenes of affliction, or aiiy of 
those receptacles which benevolence has provided for the 
relief of the diseased, or for the support of the infirm, 
even though they tacitly admonish and reprehend you for 
impatience under your own sufferings. 

While these scenes reprove the children of prosperity, 
they are a balm to those who are grieving under the trials 
to which ''all flesh is heir." The benevolent satisfaction 
which springs from the desire to comfort and alleViate the 
afflictions of others removes a portion of our own, and aids 
our exertions to resume the usual equanimity of our spirits. 

If, in the midst of joy, surrounded by all the delights of 
prosperity, such melancholy scenes present themselves to 
your view, do not turn from them with disgust, but allow 
them, for a time, to temper the gayety of your heart, and 
to cast a serious colouring over your thoughts : they will 
check the feverishness of prosperity, as cooling showers 
temper summer heats. Tl^y wiU remind you of the pre- 
cariousness of health, and of the shortness of life ; that 
neither the one nor the other should be trifled awaY> not 
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wasted on sublunai? p'oasures ; and they wiU admniu^ 
ymi to prepare for, and. meekly, lo endure intemiplicos n 
the one, and teacli you lo adom, gracefully, with scAer 
virtues, the decline of the latter. 

The Bcene which makes the most vivid impression on out 
hearts, although evt>n Ihtit is but temporary, is that vrbiclj 
llie last moments of human existence preaeiil to us. A 
mournful and awful scene it is! The frame which so 
lately was strong and riE;orous, animated by a spirit, per- 
haps, too proud of its powers, is now niotionless and pros- 
trate : the countenance, which beamed with inlejlqjience 
.-ind human joy, is now either struj^ling with nature's las! 
agonies, or fixed in ileaih. Such a spectacle, Ibis chaDg? 
from life to death, will not suBer the mind of the beboldFf 
to remain passive, even though apparently absorbed iii 
grief; bul, while the eyes witness this (erminatioa of an 
earthly course, the minii speaks within us the solemn Inith, 
that sooner or later drath will, also, seal our eyes, will 
iirrest us in the midst of our worldly pleasures, will destfpjr 
uur schemes of ambition and a^randizemenl, and wA 
render u^, in our turn, iioronscinus warnings to otbef% of 
the estrrmity to which ihey must one day anive. 

The dyii^ man, if his cnnscicusness remained, would, 
petbaps, tell you, that froni the hour of bts birth until the 
vety term of his existence, be had never tnily estimated 
the thinp of Ibis life : that his days had been swallowed 
up in an eager pursuit, an unwearied search of supposed 
iileasings, and that, until this moment, be was not aware 
that he had been grasping at bubbles, which now appeared 
bursting to Wis view and vanishing into airy oothi/^, 
like dreams which pass away from the imagination as soou 
as the slumbers of the night arc shaken off, and the mind 
recalled to the active employments of the world: that, 
now, with bis sole view turned towards eternity, amaze- 
ment overpowers him at the recollection of Ibe shoil- 
s'glilcdness with wbicb he had joutoeyed through Ufaj 
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the false views which had deluded hinoy and the 
unavailing cares and anxieties with which he had been 
tormented. His possessions now appear useless to him, 
his rank is of no value — his hopes of happiness in this 
world are unrealized, and his prospects in a iuture dubious 
and obscure. '' 

At such an awful moment, no remembrance can solace 
him, which. does not remind him of the few bright spots 
in his life, in which virtuous resohes triumphed over 
temptation, and benevolence over self-interest ; or, in which, 
reverence and love to God surpassed his attachment to the 
world and its finite concerns. 

Mrs. L. — Such scenes are generally supposed to be too 
powerful for the female character to witness ; and young, 
ladies, in particular, are hurried from them. How far is 
this proper, since a period must arrive when they must 
necessarily be called to share in them, either as wives or 
as mothers ? 

Mrs. B. — It is veiy improper. The awful scene of 
death, whether it occur among our nearest relatives, or is 
more remotely connected with us, cannot fall to awaken 
us, for a time, from earthly dreams, and to fix our desires 
upon Heaven. Its most powerful and salutary effects are, 
however, felt in the former case, when the chastening 
hand of heavenly wisdom sees it rig^ht to withdraw the 
parent from nis children, at the period when, to human 
wisdom, his life is most important to them : or, as in other 
instances, when the parent mourns over the lovely branch, 
which disease has severed from him, and, perhaps, left 
him without another object of interest to attach him to 
life. To inquire why such events are ordained is vain ; 
but to allow them their intended influence over the heart 
and mind, is the part of wisdom. This influence softens 
the heart towards all suffering humanity, and leads us to 
resign the will and humble the spirit towards God. 
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It ia now timer my dear friend, that we should sepa- 
rate. The conversations we have held together batt 
a&rded me salisfaction ; and allfaougb your espentoct 
maj, hereafter, serve you much better than the opinioiH I 
have here advanced, or than (he information which, on the 
rarious concerns of married life, I have endeavoured to 
afford you can supply — although your practice may difier 
much from that which 1 have advised, yet I shall still have 
reason to feel gratiSed, if I have not led you into em» on 
any important point : and if I have, only in the slighle-: 
degree, heen a means of directing you into the paths oi 
propriety, discretion, wisdom, and piety, my expectations 
will be surpassed; and the very sumrait of my ambiUoii 
Bttsioed. Farewell. 
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Accomplishments^ folly of neglecting^, 319. 

Accouchement^ see Lying-in-room, ^6. 

Acquaintance, selection of, 32. Gossiping, 35. Love of scan- 
dal not to be encouraged among our, ib, Male, 36. Flatter- 
ers to be shunned as, 38. 

Afternoon^ occupations for, 318. 

^dge^ old, virtues and peculiarities of^ 374 — 378. 

Alicia^ story of, 34. 

Amusements^ 331. 

Art^ collections of works of, 96. 

Arrow-Root^ 267. 

Acidity^ in infants, 294. 

Attention to personal appearance recoramended, 92 

B 

Baeon^ 194. 

BaJis^ see evening parties, 81. 
Balm^ mint, 269. 
Bargainrmaking^ 160. 
Barley-water, 266. 
Bed-room furniture, 180. 
Beef-tea, 270. 

Benevolence, necessity in cultivating, 97. Impropriety of in- 
discriminate, 99. 
Bequests, whimsical, 380. 
Biscuits, for young children, 300. 
Blister, 272. 

Bowels, inflammation of, 234. 
Bricks, box oijl as an amusement for children, 155* 

c 

Cards, and conversaziones, see Evening Parties, 86—68. 
Carp and tench, 198. 
Carving, directions, for, 69 — ^78. 
Charity and benevolence, 97. 

Charity, a religious duty, 395. Subscriptions to a, ilk 
Chicken tea, 270. 

Child-birth, see Lying-in-room, 276. 

34,* 
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CJUIifr«»i gBneral remsikR od the naladies incideat to,tU | 
Tlie he^th of, how proQioted, ib. Duration of sleep, ucs. 
ur; for, 236. CteonlmeBs in, ib. ChillniMs in tbe eimoi- 
tieiDf,22T. V/uhingthehL-idto{joa.-ig,9S^,SSa. K<p. 
larit; in me&ls of, 22b. Pruper food tor, 399. Fromalios 
of cheerfiilDeag and good humour ia,iU\. Oeneiil lolealw 
the avoidance of dieea^Be iii,^3sl. MEidical advice fot,2H. 
Mea*leB,i&. Infiammmtiou of the bo.veti, ib. Pleuri^. tl. 
Putrid sore throat, iOii. HoupiD^-i:ough, it- Danger of 
employing ienoru.t pniclilioueta Ini. ib, Coiidui:^ duni^ 
lheillneBBof;:236,^!3ti. DitLcultieti in nurung. 340. Spam 
for Rick, 341. Attunliaa lo the «t&1c of the boweb of. StS. 
Room inhabited by joiuig, SS2. 3U5. losImctioD of, 311 

CAino, old, coUeclton of, US. 188. Ceinentfor, 191. 

Clalhei, and Tamil; haen. lee Linen. liT. 

Cod, helping to, 78. Choice of, iy4. 

Con/inanrnl, lee Lriiig-in-roDni, 'J^S, Number of penoni is 
room at time of, 2fi3. 

Convaiaeerue^ trealmenl at time of. 1239. 946. 

Csniicrnition, general abaervntions on, 3S5, 336. 

ConvtUiiont, 297. 

Cook, quahficalioiu of, 12B — 134. \\'ages of, $a ServBstc, end 
Wngea, 117. 

Cookers boots, 217. 

CoTrrjpondenct. 28. Exteauve. discouraged, 39. ConMal- 
niKiit of, from either partj', 30, Under what citvumstaiiCM 
or bow far admiuible, 3(K-33. 

Cradia, 391. 

Curranfi, 304. 



Day, pltn fbr tbe bniiiien of tbe, S17. 
" ugkUri, their adminnon into aick n ~ 



DaugkUri, I 



DteeeUoa of Iceland LiTsrvort, 1S8. 

DepartmaU, propriety of, 3S4. 

DtMMon, Kt IMigioue Duliei, 381. . 

Diimerfttrtia, 61. Choice of perBou to eompoM, and b^m- 

beriuTited ta,t6. Arrangementof the table at,62,63. CMh, 

64. Deneit after, ti. Winei at. <i. Serrenta and li^ 

at, 65, 66. ConfUaion at. to be c voided, 67. 
IHtmer, announcement of, and regulationi ai lo oompanj at, 

67. Cirving at, 89—73. Drinking h«altb,«iid taku( viM 

■t, 79. JUtirement of ladies from, ih. 
Dining-Toam, ne Fumilore, 172. 
nimuet. coutagioiu, infecticua, noo-contagionm, X4ft. Om- 

Ugioai,mainpi,piuuleu^Q^'<bAtito^iKTri>v«)u. *>•»•- -' 
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of tho Bcalp, itch, 248 — 250. Infectious hooping-cough, 
dysentery, scarlet fever, measles, small-poz, chicken-pox, 
consumption, 250 254. Non-contagious, 254. Inflamnm- 
toiy and those arising from debility, 254 — ^258. 

Diteates^ red gum, 293. Thrush, 296. Convulsions, 297. 

Dissipation^ general effects of a Ufe of, 338. 

Drawing'TOom, arrangement of, at morning vsits, 58. . 

Dramng'TOom^ see Furniture, 174. 

DresSy 91. Keeping in order in wardrobe, 165. 

Dysentery^ 251. 

Ducksy carving, 72. 

Duties^ social, not to be neglected, 344. Domestic, division of 
the work. 1 . Duties of social life. 2. Management of house. 
3. Disposal of time. 4. Moral and religious duties. 

£ 

Earfy-rising, advantages of, 309. For study, 313. For hoa8»- 
hold concerns, i6. 

Economy^ 89. 

Edueationj influence of, 125. 

Eeis, 198. 

Erysipelas^ 249. 

Evening parties^ eeneral observations, 81. At home, card for* 
ib. Balls, card for, 82. Flowers, lights, and music at, ib. 
Duty of lady of the house at, servants at, retiring room, tea, 
coffee, refreshments, supper, 83 — 85. Routs, 86. Conver- 
8azi<mes,t6. Invitations and arrangements at, 87. Cards, i6. 

Evenings occupations for the, 319. Drawing and music, ib* 
At home, 323. Prayer, 384. 

ExampiUy influence of, 124. 

Exercise^ necessity of active, 321. 

F 

Jt^tthton^ influence oif, and when to conforra to, 104—109. 

Feeding-bottUy 298. 

Eishy choice of, see Provisions, 194. Carving, 70. 

Fomeniaiions, 275. 

Fortitude^ what it may be defined to be, 366. By what sup- 
ported, ib. 

Footman^ see Servants, duties of, 146 — 149. Wages of, 117. 
Cleanliness in a, 148. 

Fawls^ choico, 199. Carving, 71. 

Friction^ 275. 

Friendsy conduct towards, 17. Early, continued intercourso 
with, ib* Intercourse with, how far regulated by huri>and's 
wishes, 18. Intercourse with, how hx affected by unequal 
marriages, 19, 
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tiimitkif fj fbnnod ■abfequMit to muniftge, tl. Fonute 
i( uidohoioe of flri«ndi,10— 4P7. Betwoeii maniad wbm 
«iiaMB,27. How TCf^uUtsd. 

j^rift-fffffiitiflff- 

AmOiire, good and bad taata in aabetioii oi; 168. KitdM^ 
IM. Claaniiig oi; ITS. Staam Idtehan, 170. DaMiplMi 
ai; d. ExpaiiM id, 171. Implaniaiita naoaiaary ftsi A 
Diaiiif-rooin, 17S. Pictoiaa aad iidaboard in, 173, Hi 
Dniriiif-room, 174. Obaarrationa of tba atjla of ftunitan 
in, ift. l>rawtiif room, walia o^ 176. Co&traala of coIwb^ 
in, 176. Gaipato and ehain in, 176, 177. Claaiiiiif iom- 
wood' taUaa lo, 179. Marfala alaba« t*. Ciutaina ia, ik 
8to¥aa,a. OU cloth alaaoing, 180. Fealliera»qva]itj«i;il. 
Blaakata and oonntarpanea, 181. Bada, Bad-haogipfii tad 
Carpata, 181, 182. Dieaiitiif rooni, 183. Nnmmi, il. 
Plata and okfluiiiiff plata, 184» 185. Qlaaa and GUaa, Uff. 
OaMuaf glaaa,189. 

AaWipfaBarTatioD o( 165, 166. 

O 

Gttaii, 187. Claaning , 189. At ^Unnar, 66. 

Ofaem, lsB.fparoiiaaa 01^203. i 

OnM2,f67. I 

H 

JSSw, carving', 73. 

HeaUk^ general observations on the preservation of^ and ffrati 

tude to Ood for, 219. Folly of talking of the state of our, 

223. 
Home^ not at, cormiderations on the propriety of this mode of 

denial, 55. Evening at, see Evening, 323. 
Hooping-cough^ 235. 251. 
Hoiifd(EAeper, Duties of, 126. Wages of, 117. 
Moutemaid, tee Servants, Duties o^^ 135—140. Wagaa oi; 117. 
Husband^ attention to, during illness, 236 — 240. 
HytteriedL spasms, 220—223. 

-I 

Income^ regulation in expenditure of, 14. 

Jndigettion in infants, 294. 

Jnfantt^ tee Children and Lying-in-room. Treatmaot of at 
birth, 284—288. Suckling of, by the mother, 287. Weaa- 
ing of, 297. Washing young, 152. 289. Direction of the 
attention of, 153. Where they should deep, 290—293. 
Cries of, 293. Red Gum in, ib. Hiccough in, 294. BowaU 
of 294, 295. Feeding, 296. 

Introductonf RexnatVLB^^, 
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I have, I believe, also formerly recommended you to 
visit and superintend, as much as you are able, the chari- 
table institutions to which you are a subscriber. Some of 
these, it is true, are managed by committees, but the regu- 
lation of. others may depend much upon the superintendr 
ence of subscribers generally. This is particularly the 
case with charity schools, in which order and regularity 
are essential, and are better maintained by the vigilant 
eye of a superior than by reprehension or punishment. It 
is, too, a sort of duty each subscriber owes to herself, as 
well as to those who, for the purpose of doing good exten* 
sively, yet in the most economical manner, are associated 
with her, to bestow some portion of time and attention to 
the concerns and management of such institutions, that 
there may be as little power as possible, in those more 
immediately employed in them, to waste or misapply the 
funds, or by neglect to lessen the good which might other- 
wise be effected. To omit this attention is to be idly 
charitable, and only one degree removed from being alto- 
gether devoid of benevolent feelings. 

Mrs. L. — Have you not frequently heard complaints 
made of remissness in paying up subscriptions ? This ap- 
pears to me to be very reprehensible. I should certainly 
prefer to withdraw my subscription from any charity, the 
moment I found it inconvenient to be punctual in payment, 
rather than have it appear, ostentatiously, on the list, 
while conscious that I, with many others, was suffering 
the establishment to languish for want of the promised 
supplies. 

Mrs. B. — ^Whoever is remiss in such pffjrments, from 
whatever cause it may arise, is, in my opinion, chargeable 
with a breach of faith. Though bound by no l^al tie, 
yet, as long as your name appears as a subscriber to any 
institution, you are pledging yourself to support it in con- 
cert with others, and the sum you have granted for that 
end you cannot with credit hold back a da^ ^^j« ^ 
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N 

J^eedlework^ 330. 

^egUgence to personal appearance^ folly of, exemplified, M. 

JVervoiif affections, 258. 

JVWfe, ch&racteristics of a good, 238. 264, 265. Monthly, Stt 
—283. Wet, 292. 

Nursery and nurse matd^ duties and personal appearance of t 
nurse maid, 143. Necessity of eng^aging a steady none 
maid, 149. Nurse maid not to leave infant, 150. Conw- 
tion of children by, 151. Habits of, 152. Attention to in- 
fant by, ih. Selection o^ 154. Acquaintance by, 15d. 
Amusements of children in nursery, what encouraged, what 
forbidden, 155, 156. Children when to be removed from 
nursery, 157. Furniture of nursery, 183. 

o 

oucioOiyim. 

Ox beef, 192. 
Oysters^ 199. 

P 

Parties^ Dinner, see Dinner Parties, 61. Evemng, su Evening 

Parties, 81. 
Partridges^ carving, 72. 
Pheasants and Pigeons^ carving, 73. 
Pig^ carving, 77. 

PlatCy 184. Cleaning, 185. Intrusting to servants, 186. 
Pleasure^ disappointment attending the mere pursuit of, 337. 

In what we may take real, ib. Review of the conduct and 

feelings of the votaries of, 338 — 344. 
Pleurisy^ 234. 

Poor^ visiting the houses of the, and clothing the, 100. 
Poultry, 199. 
Poultices, 276. 
Pork, 193. 

Pox, small, 251. Chicken, 252. 
Prayer, see Religious Duties, 383. 
Presents, when to be made, value of, and now regulated, 101 

—104. 
Preserves, 209. 
Pride and vanity, causes of self-deceptions, 360. DefinitioDi 

of, 361,362. 
Principles of conduct, advantages of good, 349. 
Private devotion, necessity and propriety of, 312, 
Procrastination, disadvantages of, 316. 
Propriety, dcfiuitAon oi, "i^yi. 
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I have, I believe, also formerly recommended you to 
visit and superintend, as much as you are able, the chari* 
table institutions to which you are a subscriber. Some of 
these, it is true, are managed by committees, but the regu- 
lation of others may depend much upon the superintendr 
ence of subscribers generally. This is particularly the 
case with charity schools, in which order and regularity 
are essential, and are better maintained by the vigilant 
eye of a superior than by reprehension or punishment. It 
is, too, a sort of duty each subscriber owes to herself, as 
well as to those who, for the purpose of doing good exten* 
sively, yet in the most economical manner, are associated 
with her, to bestow some portion of time and attention to 
the concerns and management of such institutions, that 
there may be as little power as possible, in those more 
immediately employed in them, to waste or misapply the 
funds, or by neglect to lessen the good which might other- 
wise be effected. To omit this attention is to be idly 
charitable, and only one degree removed from being alto- 
gether devoid of benevolent fee liners. 

Mrs. L. — Have you not frequently heard complaints 
made of remissness in paying up subscriptions ? This ap- 
pears to me to be very reprehensible. I should certainly 
prefer to withdraw my subscription from any charity, the 
momeDt I found it inconvenient to be punctual in payment, 
ntlier than have it appear, ostentatiously, on the list, 
ulule ooDScious that I, with many others, was suffering 
Ike ettabliduiieDt to languish for want of the promised 
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f^ezdiuionihimMoietythaiuiATQtdalibooBitfrafooM . 

f1Mfiivwidyuite,tbniuioi;53. Moniiiiff,a. TiBMfrr,aii 
duration o^ ib. When made to, lod bj a newly amiiil 
woman, '^. Economy of time witii lefkrd to, 54. NoCtt 
home to, 55. RestrictionB to, when, and to whom ne c awt i yt 
57. Arrangements of the drawing-rooma at, 58. Oenenl 
regulations relative to, 60. Dinner, tee Dinner partiea, 6L | 
Evening, tee Evening parties, 81. The housea of the pooi^ *' 
100. General conduct while visiting, 332. 

w 

JFathine at home, 162. Children, 153. 

Wardrwe.^ division of, ornamental and useful, 158- 

Weaning infants, 299. Food afler, 301. 

Widow and widowhood, conduct during the earlier time 0^390, 
Her conduct towards her husband's executors andthe gMf- 
dians of her children, 371. Towards her lato husband^ 
family and firiends, 372. Towards her other IHends, 971 

Willi making a, and portions to children under, 373. 

Wine-ceilar, ZIO. 

Winet, directions as to bottling, 213. Home-made, 214 

Wine^ white wine whey, 269. 

Woollent^ preservation of, 166. 

Women^ importance and influence o^ in society, 3fi2. FaiBifi 
of, 355, 356. 

fVoundS'i dressing, ^^. 1&aiA%^ tox^KK 
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